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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORI 
ASSOCIATION AT INDIANAPOLIS 


FTER an interval of eighteen years the Association met f: 
second time at Indianapolis, on December 28 to 3 

1910 “the number of members registered was unusually large, 2 

in 1928 almost twice as many—54!1—attended. At the former meet 


ing three allied societies met with us; at the latter six other 


societies 
met concurrently, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, C 
ference of Historical Societies, Agricultural History Society, Ameri 
can Catholic Historical Association, American Oriental Society 
Middle West Branch, and the Bibliographical Society of America 
On each occasion the generous hospitality of the citizens 
greatly to the success of the meeting. At the latter the delightful re- 
ception and excellent musicale at the John Herron Art Institute was 
especially appreciated. The smoker at the Columbia Club, where Mr. 
Meredith Nicholson spoke interestingly on the history of Indianapolis, 
gave an opportunity to meet some of the citizens, as did the Tea at 
the Propylaeum. Four of the clubs were generous in opening their 
doors to the members. The meeting was very successful, and the 
credit of this is due primarily to the Committee on Local Arrange 
ments, of which Mr. J. W. Fesler was chairman and E. A. Rice was 
secretary, and to the Committee on the Programme, with its capable 
chairman, Dr. Coleman. 

The number of sessions for the presentation of papers increased 
over eighteen years ago by more than two-thirds and the number of 
papers read by about one-half. There was relatively less attention to 
diplomatic history than has been the case in recent years and more 
papers on social and economic topics. Special features were the 
recognition given to prehistory, Oriental history, and the sessions de- 
voted to the American Revolution. An innovation at the first In 
dianapolis meeting, when for all the papers presented at the session 
for Ancient history outlines were distributed in advance, was followed 
this year for two sessions. In one on the history of the South the 
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discussion centred on the paper by Professor Phillips, printed in the 
October number of this Review; in the session on the Manor the dis- 
cussion was on Professor Neilson’s paper, for which outlines had 
been distributed. The general opinion seemed to be that such dis- 
cussions were especially worth while. Of a similar nature was the 
meeting at which Professor F. M. Anderson presented a paper en- 
titled, “ Who Wrote the ‘ Diary of a Public Man’, Amos Kendall, 
Henry Wikoff, or X?”, and a discussion was participated in by Pro- 
fessor Ramsdell of Texas, Professor Kull of Rutgers, and Professor 
Randall of Illinois, all of whom had previously studied the question 
and formed an opinion, 

At the meeting in 1910 the Association petitioned Congress to take 
“such steps as may be necessary to erect in the City of Washington a 
National Archive depository ”. At the 1928 meeting the Association 
listened to a report from Mr. L. A. Simon, the architect, on the 
Archive Building for which Congress had appropriated the money. 
There has been some delay. Whether the petition was at all effec- 
tive may be questioned, but certainly there can be no question of the 
part played by Dr. Jameson, chairman of our Archives Cominittee, in 
the development and consummation of the plans which will, it is be- 
lieved, result in an Archive Building of which we shall all be proud. 
At each of the meetings a paper on the Dred Scott Decision was pre- 
sented, in 1910 by Professor Corwin of Princeton, in 1928 by Pro- 
fessor Hodder of Kansas. It is interesting also to compare the 
financial status of the Association at the two periods. In 1910 we 
were proud when the Treasurer reported total assets of $22,585; in 
1928 the total assets were $194,900, and the contributions from the 
state of Indiana, paid or pledged, four times the total of eighteen 
years before. A marked change in the later meeting was in the num- 
ber of luncheons (8) and dinners (4) accompanied by a discussion of 
professional topics. At the dinner of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association Professor Oliver, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
gave an historical introduction to the Extravaganza “ Heaven on 
Earth or the New Lights of Harmony” by Peter Puffem (1925), 
and Mrs. Carl H. Lieber read the Extravaganza, a satire on New 
Harmony, of which a copy, possibly unique, was recently discovered 
in a second-hand book-store. At a dinner on Saturday evening over 
which President Breasted presided, Professor Fox of Columbia gave 
an address, replete with interest and humor, on the Disposal of Refuse 
Ideas. 

In connection with this summary of the meeting it has been de- 
cided to include the report of the Secretary, and the memorial of our 
late beloved Secretary, John Spencer Bassett; consequently the space 
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available for the summary of papers is restricted and justice can not 
be done to the scores of papers which were read and to the discussions 
which followed. 

The meeting gave ample evidence that historians are feeling their 
responsibility and possibly are becoming more practical. Coopera 
tion and codrdination of effort were frequently stressed, notably in 
the presidential address, ““ The New Crusade”, with its statement of 
the organization and plans of the Oriental Institute sefore deliver 
ing his address President Breasted announced that the Justin Winsor 
Prize for 1928 had been awarded to Professor Fred Albert Shannon 
for his book, Organization and Administration of the Union Army, 
1861-1865. 

At the meeting devoted to the Public Archives Mr. Godar 
epitomized the legislation in 1928. Virginia has passed an act which 
provides for assembling in the State Library at Richmond photostat 
copies of all the early records throughout the commonwealth. Miss 
Nute of the Minnesota Historical Society in Some Conclusions from 
a Resurvey of the Minnesota Archives indicated the improvements 
made possible by thé advance of archival knowledge and economy. 
There was a general discussion followed by a vote endorsing House 
bill HR5626 for printing the United States censuses, 1800 to 1840, 
and by a motion approving the bill before Congress for the printing 
of the Territorial Papers. 

At the luncheon conference on the Library of Congress Dr. Tyler 
Dennett presided, and, in introducing Dr. Jameson, said that histori- 
cal writers are too prone to go abroad for vacation studies and re- 
searches. Too few of them realize how worth their while it is to 
come to Washington, and explore the treasures of historical material 
which are to be found in the several governmental repositories. Dr. 
Jameson then gave a statement about some of the material in the 
Library of Congress and the opportunities for workers. 

In the joint session with the Bibliographical Society it was an- 
nounced that the work on the completion of Sabin was continuing; 
and that the next meeting would be at Washington, in May, with the 
subject, Latin-American bibliography. Mr. Pellett’s paper on 
Bibliography of Water Transportation was a model of bibliographical 
process, and described the prospect of a printed volume in 1930. Mr. 
W. H. Bonner unravelled the tangled skein of the successive appear 
ances of Dampier’s voyages in various editions and the interest 
aroused in travels thereby, and the influence on Defoe and other 
writers. Mr. C. D. Abbott described the revived interest in Christo- 


pher Smart and in his writings, giving a brief description of his life 
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and characterization of his work, preliminary to a complete bibli- 
ography. 

At the conference of Historical Societies Mr. W. C. Ford read a 
delightful paper on Historical Societies, Living and Dead. His dis- 
cussion of what historical societies had done and what they might do 
should be pondered by every curator. In particular he made a sug- 
gestion for the photostating of newspapers in a reduced size, with an 
example of what he had done with the Boston Transcript. This 
method would make possible the preservation at a comparatively 
slight cost of the more important newspapers and the housing prob- 
lem would be much simplified. 

Practical questions concerning teaching received much attention. 
In the session on History and other Social Studies in the Schools 
Professor Krey, chairman of our committee, read a paper on Thirty 
Years after the Committee of Seven, which is printed in the His- 
torical Outlook for February. At the joint luncheon of the Com- 
mittee on History and other Social Studies with the National Council 
for Social Studies, Professor Randall of Illinois read a paper on the 
Interrelationships of Social and Constitutional History. He pointed 
out the importance of exploring legal records for the light they throw 
upon social conditions, and suggested that this is an undeveloped field 
in which many valuable dissertations could be prepared. Mr. 
Strevey, at the session of the National Council for Social Studies, 
reported the results of an experiment made at the University of 
Chicago High School by Dr. H. C. Hill on the Correlation of Modern 
European and American History. 

The luncheon conference on the Problem of Freshman History 
Instruction was attended by about one hundred, and there was in- 
tense interest manifested in the subject. The chairman, Mr. Noyes, 
discussed the desirability of having a section devoted to the problems 
of the first year. This was followed by four brief talks: Professor 
Tryon of Chicago, discussing Organization and Methods, stated that 
the work of the first two years had become part of the secondary 
school system and that the methods of instruction would have to con- 
form to those used in the earlier part of the secondary field; that the 
methods of instruction in the lower schools were excellent and that 
those in the first two college years were very much in need of im- 
provement. Professor G. D. Andrews, of Iowa, outlined some of 
the experiments with collateral work which had been made at Iowa. 
Professor Krey, on Correlation of High School and Freshman His- 
tory Work, suggested that the previous record of students in the high 
schools furnishes a basis for greater differential treatment in the first 
year course. Professor Heald, of Rutgers, summarized the results 
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of his investigation as secretary of a committee on the oriet 

course. He emphasized the great variety of such courses now exis 
ing but pointed out that at least sixty per cent. of them were under 
the direction of teachers of history. The session did 
about 4:30. At the session on College and Research the two papers 
presented by Professor Nichols of Pennsylvania and Professor 
Shannon of the Kansas State Agricultural College s! 
the committee with a programme which, though vast, is worth tryit 


out. Professor Nichols emphasized the importance of local his 


and developed a plan for a survey of the possibilities for research in 
the several states, which should contain an analysis of what has bee 

done and a statement of what most needs to be done, and especially a 
guide to the source materials. For carrying on this survey and for 


utilizing the information gathered by it he thought that universities 
might (as some have done) serve as centres for stimulating 
mobilizing the energies for potential work scattered among the smaller 
institutions and numerous historical societies. Professor Shannon 
developed the plan, suggesting that the country might be divided int 
spheres of influence. He prefaced his suggestions with a carefully 
prepared statistical survey of the university and college teachers of 
history throughout the country, whom he estimates to number ove 
3000, of whom less than 1000 have received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy and many of these in some field other than history. 

The meeting of the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society, held conjointly with the meetings of the Historical Associa 
tion, afforded an opportunity for interesting and fruitful contacts be- 
tween historians, Orientalists, and philologists. Professor J. M. P. 
Smith of Chicago, in the Unique Element in Hebrew Thought, dealt 
with the idea of “divine selection” or the “chosen people”. This 
idea was common to the Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Hebrews, but in the case of the first three it was purely selfish in 
character, and expressed nationalistic ambitions. In the case of the 


Hebrews political disaster and national suffering worked to produce 


a different, more ethical conception of divine selection, which, as inter 
preted by the prophets, became a divine mission to teach and lead the 
world. The paper by President Morgenstern of Hebrew Union ¢ 
lege, Cincinnati, on the Historical Beginnings of Judaism, took sharp 
issue with the view upheld by Eduard Meyer and his followers, ac 
cording to which Judaism, as distinct from the earlier tional re 
ligion of Israel, had its origin in the return of Ezra, and pointed out 
that the origins of Judaism were much earlier. The elements of 


legalism and ritualism, upon which Meyer has laid such emphasis, are 
] > ] 


only incidental features of Judaism and not its fundamental charac- 
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teristics. The third paper, by Professor Buckler of Oberlin, traced 
in outline the relations of the Persian and Mogul empires from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, and related the vicissitudes of 
Mogul vassaldom and independence. Professor Solomon Zeitlin, of 
Dropsie College, presented an account, after Josephus, of the Jewish 
Revolution of 65-70, and indicated certain features and incidents of 
that movement, which were, he thought, analogous to events and 
phases of the French and Russian revolutions. 

In the session on Ancient History Professor West of Cincinnati’ 
read a paper on the Serpent Column and the Non-Tributary Members 
of the Delian League, which furnished a very interesting example of 
method and threw light on the history of the league. Professor Cald- 
well of Michigan in discussing the Age of Pericles refuted the 
theory that the glorious Athenian age was founded by a small leisure 
class. “ Political life was organized, not on the basis of supporting a 
citizen class in idleness, but of making it possible for all to take part 
in government.” Professor Laistner of Cornell read a paper on the 
Influence of Isocrates’s Political Doctrines on some Fourth Century 
Men of Affairs, which was in part a criticism of Professor Barker’s 
interpretation in the Cambridge Ancient History. 

In the session on the Far East Professor MacNair of Chicago in 
discussing the Ming Dynasty Background of Chinese Foreign Prob- 
lems said: “ The period was marked by the extension of Chinese 
overlordship . . . by the arrival of the first Europeans by sea, and 
the beginnings cf those contacts of religion and commerce which 
broadened so greatly under their Manchu successors. Chinese su- 
periority and complacency in dealing with foreigners were products of 
Ming policy.” Professor Hail of Wooster College read a paper on 
Li Hung Chang and Chino-Japanese Relations, 1871-1879, based 
upon a study of the papers of the great viceroy. This was the period 
in which many of the precedents which determined the later relations 
between the two countries were laid down. What Chinese Historians 
are doing in their Own History, by Mr. Hummel, of the Library of 
Congress, is a stimulating paper on the studies of a group of Chinese 
scholars. As a result of their examination of early records every 
Western history of China will have to be revised. This critical spirit 
is no new phenomenon but was very active a full century ago. 

Medieval history received even more attention than usual. At 
the dinner of the members of the Mediaeval Academy Professor 
Emerton gave a delightful talk on a Reconsideration of the Middle 
Ages. At the session on the Manor, Professor Neilson of Mt. Hol- 
yoke made a “ plea” for the study of local variations in the form and 
organization of the agrarian unit in different parts of England. Dr. 
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Ault, of Boston University, discussed one of Miss Neilson’s points: 
“Are we sometimes able to discover village life under the crust of 
manorialism?” He answered, emphatically, Yes, and illustrated his 
answer from the by-laws of two different types of villages. Miss 
Muhlfeld of Hunter College spoke « 
Miss Neilson’s points by the records of the Manor of Wye in Kent 
At Wye Miss Muhlfeld showed that the yoke did not consist of 


contiguous blocks of land and that they were of very unequal size, 


f the light thrown upon three of 


varying from 28 to 1o1 acres; but the servile yokes owed approxi- 
mately equal rents and revenues. 

In an account of the Place of Legal History in Medieval Studies 
Professor Plucknett of Harvard called attention to the fact that the 
value of investigations in legal history has long been recognized by 
historians of the Continental schools, while this field of research has 
been unduly neglected by English and American investigators. The 
paper supports the belief that a study of law will, instead of being the 
study of mere formalism, enable the historian to learn much of man 
as a social human being. The Correspondence of Gregory V1] 
presented by Professor Emerton of Harvard, dealt with the problem 
of discovering, collecting, and editing papal documents of this type 
and the need of new editions of scientific worth. Professor Emerton 
explained how the dominant character of Hildebrand is reflected in 
the correspondence. In a paper entitled Dr. Coulton, Interpreter of 
the Middle Ages, Professor A. H. Sweet of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College expressed the opinion that Dr. Coulton’s dark pictures 
of many sides of Medieval life are to be accounted for by his atten 
to counteract the roseate view presented, according to Dr. Coulton 
by most of the English writers. 

The members of the association interested in the field of modern 
European history had a luncheon at which Professor Fay of Smit! 
College presided. The informal committee appointed at the Roches- 
ter meeting to investigate the question of establishing a modern Euro 
pean history review made its final report. Professor Schmitt, of 
University of Chicago, editor of the new journal, announced that t 
first number would appear in March and transmitted the request of 
the University of Chicago Press for the formation of a simple or 
ganization of men and women interested in modern European history, 
that could be responsible for the management and control of the 
publication. The luncheon group authorized the presiding officer 
appoint a committee to draft plans for such an organization. Pro- 
fessor Fay appointed C. P. Higby of Wisconsin, W. E. Lingelbach of 
Pennsylvania, E. M. Carroll of Duke, F. C. Palm of California, and 
Judith Williams of W ellesley, to serve on the committe 
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At the session on modern European history Professor Riker of 
Texas read an interesting summary of the difficult conditions under 
which Alexander John Couza founded Rumania. In a paper on 
French Dreams of Colonial Empire under the Directory and Con- 
sulate C. L. Lokke of Columbia attempted to show the codperation of 
Talleyrand and Napoleon in substituting Egypt for the West Indies 
as a field of colonization. Professor Wendell of Long Island Uni- 
versity explained the origin and misuse of the Protégé System of 
Morocco. 

At the English history session F. G. Marcham of Cornell, whose 
subject was the Value of Private Correspondence in the Study of 
Elizabethan and Early Stuart Social History, stated that little use had 
been made of these private letters except by students of literature, 
whereas they contain rich material for the study of social customs, 
and fill gaps and correct inaccuracies in data gathered from con- 
temporary literature. The paper by Professor Nef of Chicago on the 
Relation of the English Coal Industry in the Seventeenth Century to 
the Growing Economic and Political Power of the Town Merchant, 
gave an illuminating description of the amount of capital invested in 
the coal trade of the period, which was so great that it could, in the 
long run, be carried on only by the participation of the wealthy 
merchants, who were thus able to secure financial control of the in- 
dustry. Professor Morgan of Indiana, in his paper on the Last Tory 
Ministry of Queen Anne and the Coup d’Etat of 1714, described the 
events leading to the disaster that overtook Oxford, Bolingbroke, and 
their party. Dr. T. P. Martin of the Library of Congress, in a paper 
on Anglo-American Anti-Slavery Relations, pictured the great con- 
cern shown at an early date by British opponents of slavery in con- 
ditions in America and emphasized the connection between that con- 
cern and certain British economic interests. 

The session on American prehistory, presided over by Professor 
Guthe of Michigan, represented an effort to demonstrate the impor- 
tant relations between history, archaeology, and anthropology, and 
the mutual dependence of those disciplines in many types of investi- 
gation. One can not help wondering why American prehistory, 
which so engro:ses the interest of many European scholars, has re- 
ceived so little attention on the programmes of the Association. Pro- 
fessor Herskovitz of Northwestern University spoke on the methods 
of establishing chronology in prehistory. The data for determining 
it are furnished by geology, palaeontology, and archaeology, and on 
the basis of such data it has been possible to establish recognized 
time-series. Professor F.-C. Cole of Chicago expounded the hy- 
pothesis of culture areas. He pointed out that in Central America 
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the sharp physiographic and climatic contrasts provide ideal condi- 
tions for contact between many different cultures. To these were 
added other important contacts due to cultural haunts, north and 
south, over this highway between the continents. Out of these de 
veloped a high degree of civilization. Valuable contributions to the 
discussion were made by the chairman and by Professor Olmste: 
who described some of the important conclusions that the comparative 
study of archaeological and other data had made possible as to the 
chronology of the Mediterranean region. 

At the luncheon for the Commemoration of the Revolution in the 
West, Mr. Charles Moore, who presided, pointed out that the asso 
ciation is national, not local, in character. The movement for 
memorial to George Rogers Clark was outlined by Mr. Coleman, who 


called attention to the fact that, while an appropriation had been ob 


tained from Congress in behalf of the commemoration, it was a defi 
nite part of the plan that the states of the Old Northwest should join 
in the commemoration. The parts which the states were taking in 
the commemoration were set forth by C. J. Richards, J. A. James, 
and Mrs. Backus, while A. C. Cole of the Mississippi Valley Histori 
cal Commission spoke of the functions of that committee as limited 
essentially to the promotion of coordination among the several groups 
Professor James declared that the best statement of the significance 
of Clark’s conquest of the Northwest was to be found in Dr. Jame 
son’s representation to the Committee of Congress 


\t the luncheon on Colonial and Revolutionary history the need 


for more work was stressed by Professor Morison. The opportuni 
ties and needs of the study of the legal history of the period were 
discussed by Professor Greene and Mr. R. B. Morris, of the agricul 
tural by Professor Craven, of the military by Professor Carter lhe 


advisability of taking the imperial point of view in New England his 
tory was pointed out by Professor Viola F. Barnes. The study of 
the period from 1690 to 1760, she said, “ may well suggest that Wil- 
liam of Orange was more responsible than George III. I 
of the colonies ” 

At the session on the Revolution, Dr. R. G. Adams of the Clem- 
ents Library spoke of the new information for the surrender of 
Burgoyne. Professor Rife of Hamline University, in Ethan Aller 
an Interpretation, discussed .\llen’s opportunism. The evidence is 
conclusive that in 1782 he ardently hoped that Vermont would be- 
come a British province. His mercurial character, however, should 
be interpreted with due regard to his frontier background. Professor 
Bonham of Hamilton College in discussing the religious side of 
Joseph Brant characterized him as an “altruistic Indian”. Finding 
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Kirkland the main obstacle to carrying the Six Nations into the 
British service Brant sought to discredit him by asserting that his 
doctrines and forms of worship were false and disloyal. Brant’s 
work among the Iroquois after the Revolution and his religious publi- 
cations were described. Professor Abbey, of the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, traced the Spanish projects for the re-occupation 
of the Floridas during the American Revolution and brought out the 
various causes which made the attempts a failure. 

At the session on the Frontier Professor Parish, of California, in 
his paper John Stuart and the Cartography of the Indian Boundary 
Line, offered interesting additions to knowledge on the subject from 
manuscript maps and survey notes, hitherto unused. Mr. Wesley, 
University City High School, St. Louis, pointed out the importance 
of the Indian agent as the channel of the diplomatic and economic 
dealings of the American government with the Indians, 1815-1825, 
and as the adviser of frontier commanders. Professor Pelzer of 
Iowa in his paper, Losses and Profits on Western Cattle Ranges, 
sketched the history of certain corporate enterprises founded on the 
promise of great profits from the Western ranges; he established the 
miscalculations and the rapidly changing frontier conditions of the 
West that wrecked them. 

\t the joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation Professor James read a paper on Oliver Pollock, Financier of 
the Revolution in the West. He showed that Pollock, through his 
integrity, experience, and wide knowledge, was in a position to further 
the American cause with the Spaniards. He was able to advance 
some $300,000 to the state of Virginia and to the Continental Con- 
gress but almost bankrupted himself. Without Pollock the work of 
Clark in the Mississippi Valley would have been virtually impossible. 
Professor Roll, Indiana State Normal School, in Indiana’s Part in 
the Nomination of Lincoln in 1860,? showed that Indiana with thir- 
teen electoral votes and the Northwest with fifty-eight were of great 
importance to Republican success. Indiana was essentially a con- 
servative state. In the convention the leadership of H. S. Lane, an 
admirer of Clay, was important; as neither Seward nor Chase found 
much support in the state its delegation was uninstructed. Lincoln, 
as was pointed out by Mr. W. C. Ford in discussing the paper, was 
a candidate who was at once conservative and available; therefore he 
ultimately secured the unpledged delegation of the state. The paper 
on James H. Lane by Professor W. H. Stephenson, Louisiana 
State University, showed that Lane came to Kansas in 1855 from a 
Democratic state and that he speedily became a radical. In his first 


1 To be published in the March number of the Jndtana Magazine of History. 
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activities Lane was affiliated with the Douglas wing of the Demo- 
cratic party so that his change later to a strong advocate of Kansas as 
a free state was probably caused by desire for a seat in the United 
States Senate. Robinson the Republican leader was more conserva- 
tive; so Lane must become radical in order to gain his point 

In discussing Professor Phillips’s paper, “ The Central Theme of 
Southern History’, Professor Craven of Chicago said: “ it was not 
lavery for political 


until Northern radicals, using the opposition to s 
purposes, forced the South to evolve a defensive mechanism that the 
fear of Africanization was brought into use by the Southern radical. 
War and Reconstruction made negro domination a real danger and 
produced the cementing factor for a solid South.” Professor Cole 
of Wisconsin stressed the climate as a central theme. 

Professor Hamilton criticized Phillips’s thesis in two re spects ° he 
had not differentiated sufficiently between the thought of the cotton 
belt and that of the Upper South, and he had taken a single phase in 
the central theme for the whole. Professor Hamilton doubted if the 
issue of white supremacy would ever have arisen if the negroes at the 
time of their enfranchisement had divided politically. In the general 
discussion Professor Knapp of Kentucky thought that Professor 
Phillips had confined his thesis too closely to one part of the South 
and that his generalizations were not apt when applied to other parts. 
Land, said Professor Knapp, is more nearly the basic factor in South- 
ern history as it is in the rest of the country, although in the South 
another factor, the negro for the cultivation of the land, is of impor- 


tance. Professor Hodder thought the theme too subtle and too gen- 
eral. Motives moving masses, he declared, are generally complex. 
Professor Phillips, replying briefly, expressed his gratification that 
his paper had been successful in drawing out such divergent views 
upon the subject. It was his reaction, he said, against the statement 
of Rhodes that slavery was the sole cause of the Civil War that had 
led him to prepare the paper. On the contrary there was actually a 
complex of elements—plantation system, climatic conditions, etc., ete 
no one of which could be singled out as the cause—and if any factor 
had been eliminated the results would have been changed. 

\t the general session on Saturday evening three interesting 
papers were read. A brief digest could not be satisfactory for any 
one, and fortunately all will, it is thought, be available soon in pub- 
lished form. Professor Hodder’s valuable discussion of the Dred 


Scott Case will be published in t! 


ie Mississippt Valley Historical 
Review. Professor Volwiler’s Benjamin Harrison and the Vene- 
zuelan Arbitration is a part of his large work on Benjamin Harrison 


Professor Shryock’s paper on the Origins and Signif 


cance 
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Public Health Movement in the United States is an earnest of his 
work which has been done under the endowment for research in 
honor of the late Senator Beveridge. 

At the West Indian session, Professor Ragatz, of George Wash- 
ington University, in his Absentee Landlordism in the British Carib- 
bean, 1750-1833, showed that non-resident proprietorship was due to 
three forces, the high prices of tropical produce, inheritance, and the 
foreclosure of mortgages, each primarily operative in turn. Absentee 
landlordism was to a large extent responsible for the stagnation and 
decay into which the sugar islands had fallen by the eve of emancipa- 
tion. R. D. Hussey’s Spanish Reaction to Foreign Aggressions in 
the Caribbean to 1680 was an account of French, English, and Dutch 
depredations, occupation, and seizure. The Drake and Hawkins raid 
of 1585 caused a great stir of energy on the part of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, but the Armada disaster and Philip II.’s death checked this. 
Spain ultimately found a solution for her problems in making cessions 
of territory to her three rivals and in joining forces with them to 
crush the freebooters. Professor Russell's Reaction in England and 
America to the Capture of Havana, 1762, set forth British joy on 
both sides of the Atlantic at the taking of this key city in the Carib- 
bean and the general dissatisfaction over its return to Spain. Pro- 
fessor Kohlmeier, in his Commercial Relations of the United States 
and the Dutch West Indies, 1783-1789, surveyed the large-scale 
smuggling trade between the Americans and the British planters, 
carried on via Holland’s Caribbean possessions, following the closing 
of British West Indian ports to citizens of the United States. 

At the Hispanic American session three papers were read and 
three reports made. The first paper, that of Dr. Belaunde of Miami 
University, was analyzed by Professor I. J. Cox in the absence of 
the author. Its central theme was that the resulting nationalities of 
the Revolution of the American colonies against the mother country 
were determined by forces and principles established by Spain itself 
—both ethical and political. In the paper on the Papacy and Span- 
ish-American Independence Professor Mecham of Michigan traced 
the steps both political and religious leading to the recognition of the 
independence of the former Spanish colonies by the Vatican. 

Professor Williams of Goucher College, in her paper Secessionist 
Diplomacy of Yucatan, reviewed briefly the political factors involved 
from the period of the war with Texas until 1848. She showed the 
overtures made to the United States for aid and annexation, the 
apathy with which these were received, and the final factor of the 
rebellion of the Maya Indians which forced Yucatan back into the 


arms of Mexico. 


In his Report on the Proposed Critical Bibliography d sith 
Hispanic American History, Protessor \\ 1lgus t th Caroli 
reviewed e an which has been 1 e part It | 
by the advisory committee to the boa ot Dit 1 t t Pan 
.merican Union in the project tor Continent 
lated by the Sixth Pan American Conference it ) 
Martin, of the Library of Congress, re L comp 
Transcripts, Facsimiles, and Manuscripts in the Spat 
in the Librarv of Congress Phe librar 
of its index to be distributed among inv “ae = 
modest charge, while the transcripts thet vill rm t 
libraries for the use of investigators. Dr. |] ertson, 11 report 
the Inter-American Historical Series, ant | that tl ersit 
North Caroli Press | rea vy obt sat ne 
tor the complete work hiteet r sixteen \ mes \ t ot the - 
tories to be translated have been chosen; Profe r Shephet 
promised to act as editor for the atlas, whic! 
of the series The first volume t e pu 1. it is honed 3 >). 
will be the historv of Chile Galdat eclite 
Prote ssor ( 
\t the joint session with the Ag tural Historv S ' P; 
fessor Whitaker of Western Reserve Cl paper 
entitled the Spanish Contribution t met n Agricultut Spanish 
acriculture soon gained a firm foothold in Ameri | +] 1 the 
conquest, and remains tod the | f Latin-Amet tu 
Spain began the svstematic transfer of het ricultut te is 
mediately after the discover t Amer So qu this et 
fected that by 1535 Mexico was alt vy export to 1 \Vest 
Indies The paper, Lincoln at ri ure Prote r 
individual, against protests, n inaus eginning tor tedet 
activity in agricuiture. | Liv a 
erant measures, he made 1 ttemnt to s 
sm holders, and evidently theug Ol ) 
Winning the war rathe sto its 1 Ir 

third paper, by Professor Osgood ot Minnesota, the Catt ! the 
\ericultural History of the Northwest, show: e 
industry of the northern section ot the high plains was! t riously 
threatened by an advancing agricultural trontier t ine was 
due to conditions inherent in the business he cattlemen, ut e to 
devise any system otf range contro: Which 
no ventiually vce forced enerchit £ land Ac 
ing, eventually were torced to irn to 1\ \S 
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Professor Sioussat was absent a summary of his paper was read. 
The Breakdown of Royal Land Management in the Southern Prov- 
inces was a study of the royal instructions of 1773 and 1774, by 
which the granting of lands in the royal provinces was first stopped 
and then placed upon a new basis. The purpose of this procedure 
was to increase the revenue from quit-rents and sales of land. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE ANNUAL BuSINESS MEETING OF THE 

AMERICAN HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


December 29, 1928 


It is the duty of the Secretary at the annual business meeting to carry 
to the members a report from the Council of the Association 
The problem in which our membership will probably take the greatest 


interest is that of the Review. A year ago, Dr. J. F. Jameson's transfer 
from the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution 


to the Manuscript Division of rary of Congress made necessary 


his resignation as managing edito1 Review to take effect on June 30, 
1928. During Dr. Jameson's directorship of the Department of Historical 


Research of the Carnegie Institution, the editorial expenses of the Review, 
that is, the salary of the editor, the salary of the subeditor, and necessary 
secretarial and stenographic aid, were provided by the Institution. Dr 


Jameson's transfer, therefore, added a considerable sum to the budget of 


the Association for the publication of the Review. The committee on the 
future of the Review, appointed by the Council, felt that time was needed 


to obtain, through the campaign for the Endowment Fund, or otherwise, 
the annual income required for editorial expenses. A temporary arrange- 
i i hip was, therefore, authorized by the Coun- 
of Professor D. C. Munro, this work is 
for the year July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, with 


Negotiations are now in progress for a more 


ment tor ti 
} 


being carried forware 


unchanged efficiency. 


permanent arrangement beginning with next July. It may be remarked 
that there is sufficient editorial work connected with the publishing activi- 


ties of the Association combined with that of the Review to demand the 


full time of an editor. The financial situation at the present moment 
er, to make necessary an arrangement for only part of the 


scholar appointed. The committee recommended to the Coun- 


has given its approval, that an immediate effort be made to 
raise an endowment for the maintenance of the Review producing an an- 
nual income of $10,000, or in lieu of that, a guarantee fund of an equiva- 
lent income for a period of years until the endowment can be provided. 

I have to report the following figures as to our membership. Of 


recorded members there are 3537 divided as follows: life, 407; annual, 
2740; and 11 stitutions, 390, representing a gain Of OS over I )27, at la 


ver 


tion of the chairman of the committee on membership, the Council at its 


striking gain of 52 in life memberships. Acting on the recommenda- 


November meeting reorganized the committee, making it a small com- 

nittee of 5 and empowering it to appoint committees and subagents to 

assist it in its work. Professor Nichols remains its chairman. I take 

this occasion to remind the members of the Association that the work of 


this committee can never be fully effective unless it receives the support 


ir 
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and enthusiastic interest of every 1 n our s not 
wish to dragoon unwilling victims into membershy 
supersalesmanship gut we can all contribute espe 
who are teachers can contribute, to diffusing a wider int 
of our body and in enlarging the sphere of its usefulnes 
l pass to a discussion of the we k of s e of the: t t 
committees of the Association The Committee on End ment has 
continued its labors during the past vear. Mr. Ivy Lee N ( 
has generously accepted the chairmanshiy n the cour 
second ap] l | r members, w tne re tt 
have now 23 per cent. of ou com- 
pared with I9 per cent. last ihe total sum raise 4: 
\mongst other committees one of the most important tree 
on the Revolving Fund. This cor ttee disposes of i 1 $2-.0 
the grant of the Carnegic¢ Corpor ition. to be used i the 
mer, tor! us WOTKS n the istori¢ il he d whit I go} t t T ting 
to a commercial publisher. Its chairman is | 
During the last vear three vorks ve beer 1 1 the 
and two of the three are now in print. Th R t f 
Planter Class in the West Indies, and Lonn, | rtion during the Civ 
War. Heidel’s Day of Yahweh? will probably appear in February 
other works have been tentatively accepted and are now undergoit 
ision by their respective authors 
The activities of espe to be und 
Here IS a means tor nm the fire t st 
Though becoming better k1 no means as generallv knowr 
it ought to be I an tunity ol recalling it tot 
attention of our member » Tam glad to call attention at this t 
to the fact that, acting t of the Ad Interim ( mitte the 
Council, I have prepared for t lanuary issue of the Revicw an article 
on “ Aids to Research and Publication ” which, it is hoped, w 
of our As t 
or il] sc} The Ce mittes rat 
reports that its Bil wah fH 
M l b pus! € 1 Ta dly to co clus | entyv ¢ tl twent x 
of this work are alread — f the twentv-first om the 1 
of the publisher, and the remaining five are being advanced t rd « 
tion | s enterpr se 1s? wander the ; nt 1 nel ‘ 
Sidney B. ] and Profes H R. Shiy 1 
of Professor Dutcher } made 1 ry } r ent cl 
a long pet d of cc scientiou ( Vice 
The Committee on a Bibliog hy of Modern Britis! 
that about eighty per cent. « t teria I 
of a numbe 1 Ar 


wierical if 171 
lanuary number ot va 
etins of the organizations it uestior But | ‘ ‘ n 
the prost tive appearance o1 ¢ t nu 
ciences In connection with the 1 iries ¢ art t ! 

3 

ex nn ir next Sept t 
Oo! ences 

her 7 \ 1 ferme nnit 

eriy mmense advantage. 
Resear mecil nd ones = | onad 
ner nent } tne ] } +} 

a ? 

important 1 t he ; 
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The various activities which I have hitherto described are activities of 
our own Association or of bodies in which our Association is a participat- 
ing member. The charter of the American Historical Association, how- 
ever, directs the Secretary to report on the state of history in the nation. 
In conformity with this direction, I ask your attention to certain other 
noteworthy aspects of progress of historical science during the past year. 

First to be noted is the ambitious programme of transcribing material 
in foreign archives, which is sponsored by the Library of Congress. Pro- 
fessor Samuel F. Bemis has been entrusted with the supervision of this 
work. Work has already been carried on at some of the most important 
of European depositories. At the British Museum, for example, tran- 
scripts have been made on a considerable scale, principally of documents 
in the field of American history before 1783. This work was practically 
completed in August. Work is now proceeding upon documents since 
1783 and upon recently acquired documents. Copious lists of maps are 
also being made available in the same way. In the Public Record Office 


work has been going on since February on the correspondence of British 


T 

ministers in the United States. In the Archives Nationales and the 
Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres arrangements have been 


made for carrying on similar activities, and a certain amount of material 


relating to French interest in the War of Independence has already been 
prepared. A qualified permission has been received from the appropriate 
authorities to carry on transcribing at Simancas, Seville, and Madrid. 
By these means an immense amount of material will be made available to 
American scholars. 

The past year has also seen the completion of plans for three new 
American historical periodicals. The first is the Journal of Modern His- 
tory, published at the University of Chicago Press with Professor Ber- 

nadotte Schmitt as editor. The new journal will deal with the period 
from the Renaissance to the close of the Great War, excluding the United 
1, 1929, 


States and Latin America. Its first number appears in Mar 
l so to be 


— 


uublished as a quarterly. There is a 
noted the appearance of the New England Quarterly in January, 1928. 
This periodical, the subtitle of which is “ An Historical Journal of Life 
and Letters in New England”, is edited by Stewart Mitchell and deals 

di i 


and it will hereafter be 


with many 
colonial times but also in its later history. The first number of the 
Journal of Economic and Business History, published at Harvard Univer- 
sity, under the editorship of Professor Edwin F. Gay, appeared in Novem- 


fferent aspects of the life of New England, not only in 


ber. 

Projects such as these attest to the vigorous interest that historical re- 
search inspires at the present time. Nor is history the object of interest 
to scholars alone. It is a striking fact that two of the most successful 
novels of the past year were historical in their general setting, and that 
the most striking and successful work of poetry published during the year 
is in large part historical narrative. The popular interest in biography is 
very great and much work of this kind has been published during the past 
year by historians and others. It would be invidious to praise or to blame, 
yet there can be no impropriety in recalling to your attention the appear- 
ance of Beveridge’s Lincoln. The perusal of this work only intensifies 
the sense of loss which members of the Association have felt at the pass- 
ing of this distinguished scholar and man of letters. History in America 
is permanently the poorer that he did not live to complete his interpreta- 
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tion of Lincoln. The great drama of a rat ( 
politician growing into a great leader under the fire of respor tv at 
the stress of circumstance has never been bette 1 t ¢ 

Mr. Beveridge was one of those historians ' t , 
search, was aware to the full of is obligat to the re t 
results of his researches in the best possible litera i 
this matter for profound reflection. If propagandist t 1 
tionalistic history prevail over objective science, as at tit 
the may, it will be because n ibers of the his i 
elementary and fundamental obligatior Thought 
dispensabl Are we always sufficiently mindfu s t 

In the course of the past year, the hue and d 
tive and scientific history by men who spoke the t 
much subsided here are, in the more popula 
ing, more evidences of iconoclasm than of 
when confronted with sentimentality or st eated natiot t 
frain from inclining the balance too far the other iv. O tive 
is an ideal easier to be stated than to be realize It t t 
hope, however, that the members of our prof n will at least as t 
that ideal The members of our body bevond qu 1 f t 
ideal. ‘They believe that the pursuit of truth their end and 
lenging in itself and useful to societ Che history of the ur offe 
hope that this ideal preva 


REPORT OF F. W,. LAFRENTZ AND COMPANY 


The American Historic 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: We have audited your accounts and records from N 

ber 2, 1927, to November 1, 1928, inclusive. Our report, including 

Exhibits, is as follows: 


A STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DistuRSEMENTS—GE? AT 


B STATEMENT OF ReEcEIPTS AND Dis! SEME? \M 
REVIEW 

We verified the cash receipts, as shown by the record lt 
disbursements were compared with cancelled checks and voucher 
rhey are in agreement with the Treasurer's report Phe « 
by the records of the funds was reconciled with the bank state 
inspected the securities of the Association, $194,900.00, 
for by the records, except: $4,000.00 in the Lorain Tele] ( 
$5,000.00 Commonwealth of Australia; $5,000.00 As te ( 
Electric Company, which were in transit, to be exchang 


bends, acc: rding to letter received by us 1 
dated November 28, 1928. 


Respectfully submitted, 


KINS 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
\ Vel eT 
EXHIBIT 
| 
F. W. LAFRENTZ A ( WPA® 
Certified Public A ntant 
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OFFICERS OF THE Paciric Coast Brancu: President, Herbert I. Priest- 
ley, University of California; Vice-President, Frank W. Pitman, 
Pomona College; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl F. Brand, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Executive Council, (the above and) Gilbert G. Benjamin, 
Robert C. Clark, Henry S. Lucas, John C. Parish. 


COMMITTEES: 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Theodore C. Pease, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., chairman; Randolph G. Adams, Elizabeth 
Donnan, Reginald C. McGrane; Newton D. Mereness, Paul C 
Phillips, Morgan P. Robinson. 

Public Archives Commission: George S. Godard, State Library, Hart- 
ford, Conn., chairman; John H. Edmonds, Thomas M. Marshall, 
Charles W. Ramsdell, James G. Randall. 

Committee on National Archives: Charles Moore, 1719 H_ Street, 
Washington, D. C., chairman; Tyler Dennett, J. Franklin Jameson, 
Waldo G. Leland, Eben Putnam, James B. Wilbur. 

Committee on Bibliography: Henry R. Shipman, 27 Mercer Street, 
Princeton, N. J., chairman; William H. Allison, Solon J. Buck, 
Sidney B. Fay, Augustus H. Shearer. Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Yearbook of Historical Bibliography: Theodore Collier, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., chairman; Frederick E. 
Brasch, Grace G. Griffin, Jonathan F. Scott. 

Committee on Bibliography of Modern British History: Edward P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; 
Arthur L. Cross, Godfrey Davies, Roger B. Merriman, Wallace 
Notestein, Conyers Read, Caroline F. Ware. 

Committee on Documentary Historical Publications of the United 
States Government: J. Franklin Jameson, Manuscript Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., chairman; Charles M. 
Andrews, Worthington C. Ford, Andrew C. McLaughlin, John B. 
McMaster, Charles Moore, Frederick J. Turner. 

Editors of the American Historical Review: Henry E. Bourne, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; Dana C 
Munro, 1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C., managing 
editor; Francis A. Christie, Arthur C. Cole, Verner W. Crane, 
Sidney B. Fay, J. Franklin Jameson. 

Committee on Publications: Leo F. Stock, 3737 Michigan Avenue, 
N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Committee on the Carnegie Fund for Publications: Edward P. Chey- 
ney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; J. 
Franklin Jameson, Waldo G. Leland, James H. Robinson, Henry 
R. Shipman. 

Committee on Historical Research in Colleges: E. Merton Coulter, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., chairman; William E. Lunt, 
Bertha H. Putnam, Fred A. Shannon, Henry M. Wriston. 

Committee on International Codperation: Waldo G. Leland, 703 In- 
surance Building, Washington, D. C., chairman; Eloise Ellery, 
Sidney B. Fay, Carl R. Fish, J. Franklin Jameson, Charles Moore, 
Jernadotte E. Schmitt. 
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Committee on History and Other Studies in t 


Del 


D 


August C. Krey, University of Minnesota, M 
chairman; Frank \W sallou, Charles A. Beard, Isaiah B 

Ada Comstock, George S. Counts, Edmund 

Evarts B. Greene, Ernest Horn, Henry Johnson, W im | 


Lingelbach, Leon C. Marshall, Charles | Merriatr rf H 
Newlon, Jesse F. Steiner 

onference of Historical Societies: Albert R. Newsome 
Christopher B. Coleman, 334 State House, | 


secretary. 


‘ommuttee on the Justin Winsor Priz Thomas } Mar ill, 
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ington University, St. Louis, Mo., ch la 
Nevins, William S. Robertson, Wayne E. Stever 


mmittee on the Herbert Baxter Adams P) Fredet Dut 


University of Texas, Austin, Texas, chairman: Vera L. Br 
Paul B. Jones, William L. Langer, Preserved Smith 

Ge rqge ] Bi or / \] ert | \ Rone 
Lincoln Ave., Urbana, Ill., chairman; Parker T. Mo 

C, Palm, Thad W. Riker, Preston W. S 

mmuttce on the John H. Dunning P) Walter L. Fl ! \ 


derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., chairman; Ulrich B. PI 
Earl G. Swem. 

mmittee on the Jusserand Medal: George C. Sellery, 2021 in Hise 
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JoHN SPENCER BASSETT 


By a tragic accident on January 7, 1928, John Spencer Bas- 
sett was suddenly removed from his family, his innumerable 
friends, and his devoted labors in behalf of history and of the 
American Historical Association. 

Professor Bassett was graduated from Trinity College at 
Durham in 1888, and received his doctor’s degree from Johns 
Hopkins in 1894. He returned at once to Trinity, and for 
twelve years enriched his Alma Mater by his inspiring teaching 
and his fruitful encouragement of historical scholarship, in 
which he led the way. At a time when the college library was 
small, he interested his students in preserving and bringing to 
gether rare books, newspapers, pamphlets, and manuscripts 
from the scattered communities of North Carolina. These 
formed the beginnings of a valuable collection of Southern 
\mericana, some of which began to be published in 1897 in the 
Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Societ 
In 1902 he became the editor of the South Atlantic Quarterl) 
which has continued ever since to make notable contributions to 
our knowledge of Southern history and social institutions 

In 1906 Professor Bassett went from Trinity to Smith Col- 
lege and became again, in new surroundings, a stimulating in- 
fluence for historical study and research. To the thousands of 
young women who enjoyed his lectures on American history 
since the Civil War he will ever remain one of the most treas- 
ured memories of college life. His last class has showed its 
appreciation of him by establishing a library fund in his men 
ory. His seminar attracted the best advanced students, and 
produced many excellent monographs which were published in 
the Smith College Studies in History. This was the first schol 
arly series of its kind at Smith, and it is characteristic of Pro 
fessor Bassett’s encouragement of research and publication that 
it was primarily owing to him that these studies were establi 
| llege clubs—the Old 


He founded one of the most delightful co 
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Letters Club, in which students read and discussed old letters 
which they rescued from ancestral garrets and which gave in- 
teresting and often amusing pictures of the social life of earlier 
generations in America. 

Not only in the college did Professor Bassett make his influ- 
ence deeply felt. No member of the faculty was more widely 
known or more universally beloved in the town of Northampton 
than he. His hospitable home was always open. On Sunday 
afternoons one was sure to find at his fireside a little group of 
students, faculty, and townspeople, enjoying good conversation 
and enlivened by his genial presence. As President Neilson has 
said of him: “ As a citizen he was an extraordinary model of 
how a man can be in politics and keep pure and sweet; how a 
man can be in academic life and end keeping his mellowness.” 

Of his scholarly contributions to history it is unnecessary to 
speak here. You all know them well—from his masterly Life 
of Andrew Jackson and edition of Jackson’s papers to his last 
work on The League of Nations. 

But Professor Bassett did more than teach, encourage re- 
search, establish historical periodicals and societies, and write 
scholarly works of his own. He was a most kind, thoughtful, 
genial friend and wise counsellor, both to his students and his 
colleagues. One of the most pleasant things which one par- 
ticularly looked forward to in coming to these Christmas meet- 
ings was a chat with him. For years he served this Association 
devotedly as its Secretary, in spite of the heavy extra burden 
which it entailed. No one was more active and enthusiastic 
than he in laboring to build up the Endowment Fund of the 
Association. Yet all this drudgery for promoting historical 
scholarship and the welfare of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation he always did most cheerfully and unselfishly. To him 
the Association, with its annual meetings, owes much of its suc- 
cess in recent years. In fact, as one looks at the faces here to- 


day, it may be said also, si monumentum requiris circumspice. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF STUDIES ON THE ENGLISH 
EXCHEQUER IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


No layman who consults the first volume of M. S. Giuseppi’s 
Guide to the MSS. Preserved in the Public Record Off 1923) can 
fail to be astonished at the immense drift of Medieval documents 
deposited by the English exchequer. Should he venture so far as to 
examine specimens of, let us say, the later Medieval Pipe or Memo- 
randa Rolls, he will be still more amazed at their forbidding bulk 
and technicality. He will cease to suppose that English Medievalists 
are in any imminent danger of exhausting their manuscript sources, 
and he will no longer feel surprise that hitherto so comparatively 


little of this cornucopia has overflowed into print. To the scholar, 


on the other hand, the English exchequer, w] 
is probably the longest and most continuous departmental history in 


the world, offers an inexhaustibly attractive series of problems, while 
its virgin mounds of manuscript constitute at once a challenge and a 
reproach. 

Yet relatively scanty as it is, modern knowledge of the Medieval 
exchequer, its records and processes, has long since 1 beyond 


the limits of a single paper, and it will be impossible 


i 


more than indicate very briefly what classes of material may now be 
found in print and, at rather greater length, refer at least to such of 
the more recent activities of exchequer specialists as may not yet have 
penetrated to the bibliographies of the more general historian 

It will save time and space in the first instance to treat as common 
knowledge the printed sources for this subject included by Mrs 
Stenton in the bibliography to her recent chapter on Henry II. in the 
Cambridge Medieval History, volume V. Starting from that point 
it should be noticed that the Pipe Roll Society is steadily continuing 
publication of the Pipe Rolls of Richard I. and has now reached the 


year 1193.2. The generosity of American subscribers has further 


enabled this society to publish the roll for 14 Henry III. (1230 
1 Prepared for the Oslo Congress, but not read be« Ss 
author 
2 Vol of the new s« (192 
Charles Johnson, succinctly describing e proc 
nd et l nt as r i 
adding a ef, but necessary guide tl se | t I Ac 
parison with Miss Mills’s eq y able w \ s ru t h 
since Ss was wr r 
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1231),*° which should be compared with the late Dr. Cannon’s edition 
of the roll for 26 Henry III. (1241-1242), and with the important 
review of that edition by Mr. C. G. Crump in the English Historical 
Review, XXXV. 262-264. No other Pipe Roll subsequent to 1193 
has been printed in extenso, though one of its official “ duplicates ”’,* 
the Chancellor’s Roll for 3 John, was printed by the Record Com- 
mission in 1833. County membranes of the Pipe Rolls, however, 
have been published in fair numbers by local archaeological and anti- 
quarian societies. Of these incomparably the most important, by 
reason of her masterly introduction and complete and accurate text, 
is Miss Mills’s edition of the Surrey membrane.’ The prefatory 
note to this edition refers to other recent publications of such mem- 
branes, many however in summary form, by similar societies, to the 
list of which may be added the William Salt Archaeological Society 
(for Staffordshire ), the Somerset Record Society, the Leicestershire 
Archaeological Society, and the Derbyshire Archaeological Journal. 
All this activity, however, leaves virtually untouched the vast mass 
of Pipe Rolls * from the end of the twelfth century onwards, in spite 
of the fact that until well after the close of the Middle Ages they 
remain one of the most important classes of financial and adminis- 
trative record. The amount of repetition that they contain from 
year to year makes it unlikely that they will ever all be published in 
full, but it is to be hoped that the valuable matter embedded in them 
to the last may one day be made more accessible to students by a 
calendar on the lines suggested by Miss Mills in an interesting letter 
to History. 

Apart from the Pipe Rolls, there has been no attempt at the 
systematic publication of the records of the Lord Treasurer’s Re- 
membrancer’s department of the exchequer. The official card-index 
at the Public Record Office shows that a few extracts from the Rolls 
of Foreign Accounts have been printed here and there, and that other 
extracts from the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda, 

3 Ed. C. Robinson, Princeton, 1927. 

4 Or possibly “ parallels”. See Crump, Joc. cit., but cf., Miss Mabel H. Mills’s 
arguments in her introduction to the Pipe Roll for 1295, Surrey membrane, Surrey 
Record Soc., no. XXI. (1924), and Mr. Crump’s review of that volume also, Eng 
Hist. Rev., XL. 604 

5 Loc. cit. 

6 Excluding the Norman Rolls, published by Stapledon in 1840-1844, to which 
we must now add certain “ Miscellaneous Records of the Norman Exchequer, 
1199-1204", published by Sidney R. Packard in Smith College Studies in His- 
tory, vol. XII. (Northampton, Mass.). Jenkinson, in Magna Carta Commemoration 
Essays (1917), p. 262, has provided a key to the Norman Pipe Rolls respectively 
used and overlooked by, or unknown to, Stapledon. 


7 XI. 141. 
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Miscellaneous and Originalia Rolls, are tolerably well distributed 
through many recent works on English Medieval history But the 
sum total of these extracts, mostly very brief, is only a drop in the 
ocean by comparison with what is left untouched. The same is true 
of the King’s Remembrancer’s department, though in this case the 
fact that the documents concerned are frequently a stage further 
away from official condensation and enrollment, and by so much the 
fuller and more interesting, has admittedly produced a somewhat 
greater activity among editors. Thus King’s Remembrancer’s “ Ac- 
counts, Various ”, mostly originals, have naturally proved much more 
popular than Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Enrolled Accounts, 
and examples may be found scattered through all the best-known 
periodicals and works of reference of the last fifty years Besides 
these, bodies such as the Société Jersiaise have published some of 
them,* while others are to be found so far afield as in Diplomatarium 
Norwegicum,® Archwio Storico Italiano,” the Réles Gascons,™ the 
Ancestor,’* the Genealogist, and in such unexpected works as L. S 
Knight’s Helsh Independent Grammar Schools to 1600.* The only 
guide which is at all near to being complete is, however, the Publi 
Record Office index already mentioned 

There has also been some dabbling in the King’s Remembrancer’s 
Memoranda Rolls. Vernon Harcourt’® was perhaps the first 
modern to use them with effect, but Conway Davies '® and Tout 
have been preéminent in showing what important matter they can be 
made to yield.** Unlike the Pipe Rolls, there is little or no repetition 
in these records, which are essentially notes of proceedings in the 
exchequer during the various stages of account The insurmount- 
able fact of their great bulk, however, coupled with the admission 
that there is much dross of merely routine or minor interest mingle 

8 E.g., in Bulletins Annuels, Ill. 4 

9 E.g., vol. XIX 

10 Emilio Re, Archivi Inglesi e Storia Italiana 


11 Doc. Inéd., vol. III 

12 Vols. I.-II. 

13 N.s., XVI. 136. 

14 Newtown, 1926. 

15 His Grace the Steward, 1907 

16 Baronial Opposition to Edward II., 1918 


17 E.g., in Admimstrative History of Mediaeval England, vols. I-IV )20- 
1928). 

18 See esp., ibid., III. 364-365 (Peasants’ Revolt in London ind cf. IV. 435 
n. 3. The notarial instruments of surrender of tl Irish chiefs enrolled 
K. R. M. R. 18 Ric., II., form the whole basis of E. Curtis’s Richard I]. in Ireland, 


1394-1395 (1927 Cf., Miss Mills’s “ Adventus Vicecomitur in Eng. Hi 
Rev., XXXVI. 481-496, XXXVIII. 331, analyzed below, p. 4 
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with the ore which they contain, makes it unlikely that the experi- 
ment of publication in extenso, once made by the Record Commis- 
sioners with an early roll,’® will ever be repeated. But here too 
skilled and careful calendaring might effect and reveal much. 
The next important class of record in the King’s Remembrancer 
department consists of the subsidy rolls. The subject with which 
they deal has been exhaustively studied for the reigns of the first 
three Edwards by Professor Willard,?° and the rolls themselves, 
which are of considerable value to the genealogist and local historian, 
have proved favorites with county record societies. All the so- 
cieties already mentioned as having published Pipe Roll membranes 
have also published subsidy rolls, and to them may be added the 
Record Office itself,?" the Devon and Cornwall Record Society,?? the 
Essex,?* and the Bristol and Gloucestershire 24 archaeological so- 
cieties, the Chetham Society,*® and the Hampshire and Sussex 
record societies. In addition we have, besides so excellent a study 
as Professor Lunt’s Valuation of Norwich,?* Dr. W. M. Palmer’s 
Cambridgeshire Subsidy Rolls,?* Irene J. Churchill’s Kent Records 
(1914), and the Staffordshire Historical Collections,’ not to men- 
tion older instances in the Gentleman’s Magazine,* the Ancestor, 
and the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society.** The subsidy 
rolls consist almost exclusively of lists of names and payments— 


the information they yield has been conclusively summarized from 

19 owe this information to Mr. C. H. Jenkinson who was, however, tem- 
porarily unable to procure me a copy for inspection, as very few were printed and 
they are extremely scarce. Transcripts of the two Memoranda Rolls of John and 
a calendar of some of the early rolls of Henry III. are, however, available in 
typescript on the shelves of the Literary Search Room at the P.R.O., and a con 
siderable portion of the first K. R. M. R. was printed in the Proceedings of the 


Record Commission, along with some other specimens of exchequer records, in 


20 Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVIII. 517, XXIX. 317, XXX. 69 
I 


21In Feudal Aids. Add the Nonarum Inquisitiones, published by the Record 
Lor 1SS1 

22 E.g., vol. for 1910 

23 Trans., n.s., vol. XIX., pt. I 

24Eg., ls. XVIII-XIX. 

25 XXV. 

26 E.g., vol. I. (189 

27 E.g., vol. X. (1910). 

28 Concerned with clerical subsidies only (192¢ 

Norwic 1912 


9 F.g9.. for 1925. 
31 Vol. XI. (1839) 
82 VII. 262 
Sec. ser., vol. VIII. (1804). 
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a national point of view by Willard,** while from that of the local 
historian they may be held to have received and to be receiving as 
much attention and publication as they deserve. In this they are 
probably unique among exchequer records. 

Turning to the Exchequer of Receipt we find a more familiar 
condition of affairs. The archive history of this department has been 
well sketched by Jenkinson,*® who is himself responsible for un 
ravelling much of the confusion which has prevailed there in the past 
The Receipt Rolls themselves are emphatically not worth verbatt 
publication, once their early experimental stage, in which the forn 
is perhaps more interesting than the content,*® is over Chis is not 
to say that they do not contain much valuable information, but mer« 
that the principles upon which they were compiled are extremel) 
misleading to the modern mind and, moreover, render them almost 
impossible to calendar. They can in short only be made available 
by a somewhat arbitrary process of selection, or by statistical 
methods *? which have their own difficulties and dangers. The es 
sential points to realize are that very many of the entries are of a 
bookkeeping character, and that much revenue never found its way 
into the Receipt Rolls at all. 


There is a close relation between Receipt and Issue Rolls,** 
much, if not all, of what has been said of the former applies, mutatis 
nutandts, to the latter class as well. The Issue Rolls are perhaps 


rather more in the public eye than the Receipt Rolls, owing to | 


Devon’s well-known translation into English (1835) of the so-called 
Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham,** which contains many pi 

84In the Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVIII. 517, XXIX 7, XXX 
rey Taxation Returns, 1290-1332, Surrey Record Society XVI 

Manual of Archive Administration (1922), app. V., pp. 2 

} See Receipt Roll for Mich, 1185, ed. Hall (1899), and tl 
(with facsimile) by Charles Johnson in Publications of tl P I S ty 
(n.s.), vol. I. (1925). Jenkinson prints a list of the early Receipt R 
exchequer (Hen. II. to Hen. IIT.) in Archae 3, LXXIV\ 2¢ 

7 See my articles in Eng. Hist. Re XLIII ” 2 So, and ” 
cal Journal, II. 178, for an attempt to invent and apply methods of 
form rather than the content of the Receipt Rolls of 1349 ) 
aration a similar study of general Receipt Roll marginalia covering 
Sir James Ramsay's elaborate calculations unfortunately 

ils at face value and can not be accepted 

88 Tout, of. cit., IV. 321 n.—an important not n tl lifficulty 
the entries in either series unless they are used to sup] nt ¢ 

39 It is not generally realized that the second of the two rolls y 
was not that of Brantingham (the treasurer), | I 
lains, although it is a matter of more common know 
begins in 1369 and should come before th ther one, sit 


by Ramsay in 1880) the so-called “ Exc! er year f Edward ‘ s 
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turesque items, and has been freely quoted by historians. Devon 
also published two volumes of selections from Medieval and early 
seventeenth-century Issue Rolls, but there is no indication that he 
followed any principles other than those of popular interest, or really 
understood those on which such rolls were compiled. The Issue 
Rolls are, however, used to excellent advantage by Tout in his 
Administrative History.*° Whether they can ever be summarized, 
even by some statistical method, in any useful or intelligible form 
for the benefit of future students is extremely doubtful: they are, 
however, of dwindling importance in the fifteenth century, their 
function being so well fulfilled by an extra column *' in the Receipt 
Rolls that they apparently cease entirely in the reign of Edward IV. 

We must now turn to the last great class of exchequer records, 
namely the exchequer Plea Roll, or “ record of a common law juris- 
diction in the King’s Remembrancer’s department of the Exchequer ”. 
Jenkinson thinks that this roll “ was probably in origin no more than 
a section split off the Memoranda Roll ”.*? It is in independent ex- 
istence at the present day from at least 43-44 Henry III. (the earliest 
certain example in the Record Office), and selections from the more 
important pleadings and enrollments are to be found at the office in 
separate alphabetical and chronological calendars, starting in each 
case from 1293. There is, moreover, a volume of select pleas in 
preparation for the Selden Society, while many of the Jewish ‘ Plea’ 
Rolls have been separately published by the Jewish Historical So- 
ciety of England.** 

Michaelmas in the middle of his regnal year, and Michaelmas precedes Easter in 
exchequer reckoning. 

40 Especially IV. 93 and 315. Our detailed knowledge of the “ continual 
council”’ in the early years of Richard II. depends almost entirely on this series 

41 This column gradually comes into existence on the right-hand margin after 
1349, and is practically perfect by the end of the century. 

42 Manual, pp. 29, 90 n. Mr. Jenkinson tells me there is an intermediate 
period during which record of the proceedings is distributed rather loosely be 
tween the Memoranda Rolls and the Plea Rolls. See the forthcoming volume of 
the Selden Society (below 

43 Calendar of the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews, vols. 1-II 
18-1275, ed. J. M. Rigg (1905 and 1910 respectively). A third volume is in 
preparation. Vol. XV. of the publications of the Selden Society (Select Pleas, 
Starrs, and Other Records from the Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews, 1220+ 
1284) was also edited by Rigg, and is alternatively reckoned as a special volume 
of the publications of the Jewish Historical Society for 1902. Cf., Jenkinson’s 
list of the special Jewish Receipt Rolls in chronological order in Transactions of 
the same society, VIII. 32-37. Mr. Jenkinson tells me that the lists of the 


32 


Jewish Donum promised at Northampton in 1194 have quite recently been pub- 
lished in full among the Miscellanies of this very active body, pt. I., 1925. They 


were first printed in summary form in Jacobs's Jews of Angevin England (1893 


rin 


pp. 102-104. 
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This rough enumeration completes the list of the principal ex- 
chequer records to be found in print, beyond those mentioned in the 
bibliography from which we started. It should be remembered, 
first, that there is now an up-to-date enumeration available in the 
card-index growing slowly at the Public Record Office, and, secondly, 
that when all is said and done only an insignificant fraction of these 
records has ever been published at all. It may be true that large 
numbers of them are unsuitable for full-length publication, but Pipe 
Rolls at least, and probably Memoranda Rolls, could be calendared, 


and until this is done there can be little finality about many such 


~ 


as those to 


studies on the English exchequer in 
which we must now turn.‘ 

It is proposed once again, for the sake of brevity, to omit all con 
sideration of such classical studies as those of Dr. Poole and the late 
Dr. Round, whose recent death is among the heaviest blows suffered 
by English scholarship for some years. Nor is it necessary to do 
more than mention either Liebermann’s Einlettung in den Dialoqu 
the 1902 edition of that unique document, the Rolls Series Red Book 
of the Exchequer, G. J. Turner’s “ Sherift’s Farm ”,*° or any but the 
most recent work of Tout. It will also be necessary to pass over 
the contributions of Mitchell,*° of Conway Davies,** and of Haskins,** 
and all for the same cause, zviz., the not unreasonable assumption that 
their works are easily accessible and well known to the general 
historian. Such grave omissions are the more excusable for the 
recent appearance of Lefebvre’s concise resume of modern work on 
the exchequer down to 1925.*° 

Until quite recently it was assumed that the history of the ex- 
chequer in the twelfth century had been written, by Poole and others, 
for good and all. The surviving records are comparatively scant 
for this period and nearly all in print; there are grave outstanding 


problems, it is true, but it did not seem that we should come muc! 


nearer to solving them than he had already done. G. H. White °’ and 
44 Thus the later Pipe Rolls, though at present little underst 

ict as a sort of index to all the principal exchequer records, besides 

pact largely of “cross references from membrane to n brane 

accountant". Jenkinson, Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries 

ser., XXV. 29-39 
45 Transactions Royal Hist. Soc., vol. XII. (1898 


46 Studies in Taxation (1914 


48 Norman Institutions (1918). 
49 F dition Frang mse ot Stu ss (Paris 1927 II] 732-74 


’“ Financial Administration under Henry I Transactions Roy Hist. Soc, 


4° Op. cit. 

4th ser., vol. VIII. (1925). 
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H. G. Richardson *? have shown us our mistake. The title of 
White’s paper is rather misleading ; it is largely genealogical in char- 
acter, and is concerned far more with men than institutions. He 
seems, however, to have established a strong presumption against 
Tout * that two chamberlainships specifically associated with the 
Treasury, and antecedent to the later chamberlainships of the ex- 
single, 


chequer, do date back to Henry I.’s reign, and that the 
dignified Treasurer ” postulated by Tout for the close of that reign 
fills the need felt by the king for “a responsible head of his finances 
who could be with him at court, or employed elsewhere on royal 
business ”, whilst the actual work of the Treasury was done by the 
chamberlains in question. This leads him, however, to a somewhat 
paradoxical conclusion, in which he is at odds with all other modern 
authorities, viz., that, owing to the creation of a separate treasurer, 
the treasury of Henry I. is no longer to be included in the house- 
hold. Yet this treasurer is mentioned in the Constitutio Domus 
Regis and is, as we have seen, retained about the court, or sent on 
royal missions, by the king! 

Apart from this, Mr. White has done good service in disen- 
tangling the careers and relationships, whether in the service of the 
Treasury, the Chamber, or an obscure third body, the Camera Curie, 
which he would have us distinguish from the Chamber, of the later 
Geoffrey de Clinton, of the various Mauduits, and of “ that hardened 
pluralist ”, William de Pont de l’Arche. 

Richardson, like White, and possibly with rather better reason, is 
not afraid of tilting against established reputations. His notes on 
the “Exchequer year” ** convict such great names as those of 
Stubbs, and even Round, among the dead, and Poole and Lyte among 
the living, of assuming the existence of a special “ Exchequer year ” 
in some esot?ric sense different from all other years, and even of the 
further crime of retrospective dating by this hypothetical unit.** 
Richardson has shown quite conclusively that the supposed existence 
of a special exchequer chronology is a myth; the exchequer simply 
used the ordinary regnal year for dating purposes, only the Pipe Rolls 
naturally look back over the whole year of account, while the later 
Receipt and Issue Rolls are made up day by day. This practice, 
though adding to the snares set for the historian in such years as 
1307, 1483, and 1485, kills the theory of the “ Exchequer year ” for 
‘The Exchequer Year”, in ibid., vols. VIII-IX. (1925-1926), “ Richard 


fitz Neal and the Dialogus de Scaccario”, Eng. Hist. Rev., XLIII. 161-171, 321- 


| 
340. 
52 Op. cit., I. 86. 
53 ] 
54 Cf., Devon's mistake bove, note 39. 
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good and all, since in 1307, for example, the two sey e denart 


ments of the exchequer actually referred their Michaelmas rolls t 
different regnal years, viz., 35 Edward I. (Pipe Roll) and 1 Edwar 
II. (Receipt and Issue Rolls), respectively. The difficulty is 
creased by certain changes in the Pipe Roll rule made in each of th 
three years mentioned; these are, however, satisfactorily explaine 
by Richardson, whose notes constitute a complete guide to the subject 
His conclusion is that if the “ Exchequer vear”’ means anything at 


all, it must mean the period between one Michaelmas and the next 
and might better be called the “ Excheque r period of a unt ” 

The solution of this muddle by no means exhausts our debt 
to Richardson. His studies of “ Richard fitz Neal and the Dialogus 
de Scaccario ”, the whole of which he was kind enou 
in proof, correct the accepted view of fitz Neal’s acquisition of 
treasurership,®*® and discourage the theory that he had “any marked 
force of character’. He was not a great churchman, nor yet a great 
politician, but neither more nor less than a sufficiently able, 


pedantic,” civil servant; the Dialogus, in short, is “the only lasti: 
monument to his memory”. Richardson follows up this point by a 


) 


new and extremely interesting criticism of the Dialogus, based upon 
the printed Pipe Rolls and designed to show that it was not finish 
as is commonly supposed, by 1179, but that our best existing text 
represents an incomplete revision of an earlier manuscript attempt 
by the author himself in the late ‘eighties. It is impossible to trace 


here all the steps by which Richardson arrives at this important cor 


clusion, but it may be enough to say, not only that they are wl 
convincing, but also that they establish on the way certain points 
subsidiary to the main problem, but possibly of even greater valu 
Among these may be mentioned a discussion of the eyre system unde: 
Henry II., proving clearly that there were no fixed circuits at a1 
time during the reign, and that the years 1176 and 1179 have b 
quite arbitrarily and unduly stressed by the chroniclers Pher 
also an important section on the law of usury in the twelfth cent 


which makes one more impatient than ever that Richardson’s larger 


studies on this subject should be given to the world FF nnection 
55 Already challenged, but not emended, in Camb. Med. Hist 
.g., in his affection for the “arid and inaccurate I f 
perdonis per breve Fegis, Richardson, loc. cit., sect 
57 The 1902 edition. 
58 Almost all Richardson's evidence is 
and it is both gratifying to find that exche r 
accessible, can be made with skill and patienc« yi such important re 
and rather depressing to remember that nobody has attempted t 


way before. 
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with it should be noted that Jenkinson has recently added several new 
documents to his well-known article on William Cade,®* a Christian 
usurer of this period. 

The transition from Christian usurers to usurers of another faith 
is an easy one, and it is with the reign of Richard I. in any case that 
we enter most appropriately on the difficult subject of the Jews in 
England and their relations to the English exchequer up to the ex- 
pulsion in 1290. Here the standard guide is once more Jenkinson,” 
who has dealt as faithfully with the so-called “ Exchequer of the 
Jews ” as Richardson has done with the “ Exchequer year ” and, it 
may be added, with much the same result. It is admitted that 
Jewish items are entered on separate Receipt Rolls from 1193-1194, 
but the simple assertion of Gross and of Jacobs “ that about the same 
time a separate piece of mechanism was set up under the name of the 
Jewish exchequer to deal with all Jewish affairs requires much 
qualification. It is true that special officials were appointed in the 
time of Richard I. to control the archae, or chests in which the Jews 
were now obliged to deposit all their bonds, but the special body con- 
stituted by these officials always remained a part of the exchequer, 
merely taking over, just as the “ Exchequer of Pleas” did, some of 
the business previously done by the general staff of the exchequer 
and recorded in the general Memoranda Rolls. The absence of any 
hard and fast distinction is shown by the fact that memoranda con- 
tinue to occur in large numbers on the so-called “ Plea Roll of the 
Jews”, while Jewish business continues to figure in the general 
Memoranda Roll, long after the separate rolls have been started. It 
should be noticed too that the Scaccarium Judeorum never touched at 
all the recording of the actual receipts of cash from which arose the 
Jewish Receipt Rolls. These, though separate, remained entirely 
under the control of the ordinary officials of the Receipt. 

Apart from this, non-talliage payments from Jews almost cer- 
tainly appear on both the ordinary Receipt Rolls and the Pipe Rolls 
but in a disguised form, viz., usually under the head de debitts diver- 
sorum.** This discovery of Jenkinson’s not only clinches his argu- 

59 In conjunction with Miss M. T. Stead, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVIII. 209. Cf. 
additions by Round, ibid., 522, and Haskins, ibid., 730. For the new material, see 
Essays in History Presented to R. L. Poole (1927), pp. 190-210. 

60 Trans. of the Jewish Hist. Soc. of England, VIII. 19-54. C. Gross was the 
first to call attention to the subject in his paper read at the Anglo-Jewish His- 
torical Exhibition of 1887, no. 6, “ The Exchequer of the Jews of England in the 
Middle Ages”. Cf. another article of his in the Law Quarterly Review, vol. XXV. 

61 Jews of Angevin England, 

62 Only the chance survival of two “ particulars of accounts”, belonging to 
a sheriff of 12-13 Edward I., enabled Jenkinson to make this important discovery. 
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ment but helps to explain the point made by Jacobs for the rival 
theory, viz., the undisputed fact that frankly Jewish entries in the 
Pipe Rolls do fall off in number after Richard I. The reason is to 
be found, however, in the suicidal increase of the severity with wh 
the Jews were squeezed by the government with the help of the new 
archae system in and after this reign, and by the later multiplication 
of Jewish entries in the ordinary records of the crown under the 
deceptive de debitis diversorum head; not in the creation of a hypo 
thetical “‘ Exchequer of the Jews”, most of whose records must be 
assumed to have mysteriously vanished! 

We now enter upon the troubled reign of John, and once more 
it is Jenkinson who leads the way.* His paper is remarkable, not 
only for its comprehensive survey of the existing record evidence, 
both for Normandy and England, but for the conclusion at which it 
] 


arrives. The reign is apparently one of administrative confusion, 


caused by a rapid expansion, itself due as much to the full develop- 
ment of the new forms of action and other new sources of revenue 


devised by Henry II. as to the notorious rapacity of the new king 


This initial confusion is, however, so speedily and systematically at- 
tacked that the first years of the thirteenth century witness a remark 


1 


able growth in the organizing activities of the exchequer rhis is 


illustrated not only by the great development of what are already 

essence the Memoranda Rolls, but also by such brilliant inventions as 
that of the tallia divtdenda“* in 1206-1207, which has been plausi- 
bly associated with the rise of Peter de Rivaux. In this theory there 


may or may not be an answer to the provocative sentences with which 


Jenkinson closes his paper. “ Behind all the administrative confu 
sion of the reign . . . we seem to see working a single very power- 
ful administrative brain. Was that brain King John’s?” 

In mentioning the tallia dividenda we have been trenching on the 


able paper in which Miss Mills takes up Jenkinson’s work and carries 
it from 1200 to 1232. But before we come to deal at large with the 
century whose exchequer history Miss Mills has made h 
should be remembered that we are already indebted to Packard ” for 
some recent work on the period 1199-1204. He has printed for the 
first time several fragmentary records of the Norman exchequer in 


its last years, in the hope that from these documents, though on his 


63 “ Financial Records of the Reign of John” in Magna Carta Commemora- 
tion Essays (Royal Hist. Soc., 1917). 

64 Explained by Miss Mills, “ Experiments in Exchequer Pr dur n Trans 
ictions, Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., VIII. 151-17 For the reference to de Rivaux 


see below, p. 497. 


65 Loc. cit., p. 3 n. I. 
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own admission they are of little importance for Normandy, and 
though “ Norman evidence, to be sure, can prove little for Engiand ”, 
conclusions of great importance for England may none the less be 
drawn. Packard himself has hardly attempted to perform this feat 
of legerdemain, but has confined himself to a reiterated refusal to 
believe that any good thing, even administrative ability, could come 
out of the reign of John. However, Packard’s reluctance to accept 
Jenkinson’s inferences is unsupported by any shadow of argument, 
while his rather ungracious accusation of “ jumping to conclusions ” 
does not come well from one who almost in the same breath asserts 
that his documents display exchequer processes of John’s reign 
“which we cannot prove for the earlier period though we may ‘infer 
them with confidence ”! 

With Miss Mills we return to the world of scholarship. Her 
“Experiments in Exchequer Procedure, 1200-1232 ”,®* and her still 
more remarkable “ Reforms at the Exchequer, 1232-1242”,"" have 
between them revolutionized our knowledge of administrative history 
in the first half of the thirteenth century. The first of these two 
papers shows how the exchequer had met the crisis of Henry II.’s 
death by the invention of new forms of procedure and had passed 
through an experimental stage under John and during the minority 
of Henry III. The problem at the time was first and foremost one 
of congestion, both on the Pipe Roll, and at the Receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, owing to the innumerable tallies now required by the sheriffs 
as the result of Henry II.’s reforms. By 1217 the problem had been 
solved by the use of a new type of grouped entry on the Roll and by 
the steady use (since 1207) of the single tallia dividenda for the 
sheriff. More and more debts were left on the Originalia and 
Estreat Rolls, the Pipe Roll merely containing a short grouped entry 
in the sherift’s name, while it is also about this time that debts begin 
to be regularly classified, even on the Estreat Rolls, into t (paid up), 
p (partially paid), and d (desperate). About Michaelmas, 1223, 
however, a reaction in favor of individual entries and separate tallies 
on the old lines set in, and lasted for a full five years. This reaction 
is associated with Hubert de Burgh, who appears in the new light of 
an unintelligent “ diehard ”, and its effects are not limited to the sum- 
monses. Thus caput 25 of Magna Carta, prohibiting the taking of 
increment on the farms of the shires, a clause which had been allowed 
to lapse in the earlier reissues, is now strictly enforced, and the 
profits fall at once to £220, as against £2500 just before 1215. 

66 Joc. cit 


67 Transactions Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. X. (1927). 
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This period of reaction ended, however, in 1228 with the reintro- 
duction of the new grouped entry, while after 1232 enquiries were 
held into the value of the county profits. The resultant reorganiza- 
tion of the shire accounts (1236-1242) formed the basis for theit 
collection until the middle of the fourteenth century, and constitute 
the first permanent divergence from the rules laid down in the 
Dialogus. This enquiry and reorganization form the subject of Miss 
Mills’s second paper. 

Preparations for the coup d'état may be traced back to 1227, but 
the decisive steps were taken in the summer of 1232, when Peter des 
Roches’s nephew, Peter de Rivaux, received first the custody of the 
wardrobe, the chamber, and the treasury of the king’s household, ar 
then the shrievalty of 21 shires. Miss Mills has shown, however, that 
de Rivaux hardly attempted to act at all in person, but was “ really 
a chief commissioner appointed to enquire into the state of local 
finances”. The result of the enquiry was postponed two years by 
the baronial reaction of 1234,°° but in the spring of 1236 the Poit 
return, and though de Rivaux now remains in the background, the 


sweeping change of sheriffs and the fundamental reforms which fol 


low must undoubtedly be attributed to him.** The most striking of 
these reforms is the removal of ancient demesne from the sheriff 
en bloc tor good and all, 
tempt to strike an average for the profits of all the shires in England 
and finally in 1241 the fixing of the sheriff’s farm at the old figure, 


g of his profits, in spite of the fact that 


coupled with the actual raisin 
he had now only the issues of the shire and hundred courts, and pay 
ments like view of frankpledge, sheriff’s aid, and similar customa 
rents from which to recoup himself. The result is a radical altet 
tion in the position of the sheriff,*° who now became “ rather a ¢ 

lector of debts due to the crown than a land 
private estate”. The fact that such drastic action was possible ex 
plains why shrievalties prior to 1236 had fetched so high a figure, and 


why after that date men had to be constrained to become sheriffs a1 


demanded, and received, special allowances. Miss Mills concludes 
68 Caused by quo warranto enquiries almost certainly conne with th 
proposed refort Miss Cam's article in History, XI. 14 18 
plication that quo warranto enquiries had been attemy 
before Edward I 
69 Tout (op. ci I. 216—218, 220-22 apparently sus is 
kind, but is Miss Mills’s evi c W ct sr y 
It Ss i | y ha M Triss ex s t VJ 
7 ppe ed st too soon tor i be s s M 
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by pointing out that no further reforms of such importance were 
executed at the exchequer from this time to that of Bishop Stapledon, 
nor had they previously been equalled, except by Henry II. 

In spite, however, of the great access of revenue which the crown 
must have obtained by these measures, the finances of the kingdom 
took a steadily downward trend, and Miss Mills’s next article ™ 
demonstrates the amount of light which can be thrown by the ana- 
lytical use of the Memoranda Rolls upon the troubled period of the 
Barons’ Wars. 

Thus whereas in the years 1243-1258 all sheriffs attended regu- 
larly, both at the Exchequer of Receipt and at the Upper Exchequer, 
seldom missing more than two attendances, hardly any sheriffs at- 
tended regularly, and many did not attend at all during the period 
1258-1263, while even after that the recovery in the number of at- 
tendances down to 1272 is very slow. The amounts paid into the 
exchequer by the sheriffs tell exactly the same story—a most remark- 
able drop after 1258 for five years, and then a slow recovery, the 
arrears of bad debts accumulated during the Barons’ Wars proving 
an overwhelming burden to the exchequer ** right down into the 
fourteenth century. The effect of the study as a whole is to empha- 
size greatly the amount of administrative dislocation in the years 
1258-1263: the Barons’ Wars were in short much more serious than 
used to be supposed. This is confirmed by E. F. Jacob who, using 
totally different material, supplemented, it is true, by statistics of 
Miss Mills’s, comes to precisely the same conclusion.*® 

Miss Mills’s second article ** under the same title covers the whole 
reign of Edward I. and is more technical in character. She points 
out that, except for Tout’s analysis of exchequer relations with the 
wardrobe, the exchequer history of this reign is practically untouched, 
though the records are now beginning to be exceedingly abundant. 
Madox ** uses little but the Memoranda Rolls, whereas a compara- 
tive study of Pipe, Receipt, and Memoranda Rolls at the least is re- 
quired. This Miss Mills proceeds to give us. Her main conclu- 

71“ Adventus Vicecomitum, 1258-1272”, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXXVI. 481. 

72 Tout (of. cit., I. 297) had already pointed out that there was no treasurer 
of the exchequer and no resident baron between July and November, 1263. Even 


seven years later it is clear that there was a considerable financial stringency— 
cf. a document printed by L. Ehrlich in Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVI. 553 (“ Exchequer 


and Wardrobe in 1270"), which states on the authority of treasurer and chamber- 
lains that “since the king’s departure” the receipts have amounted to a single 
penny (or “not a penny "—the difference is hardly material!). 

73 Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1925 


74“ Adventus Vicecomitum, 1272-1307", Eng. Hist. Rev., XXXVIII. 331. 


75 Hist ry oy the Exchequer (2d ed., 1769). 
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sions are that, though the sheriff’s process of account became much 


more complex in this reign than Madox’s theoretical description 


1 


nothing really abnormal occurs before 


would lead one to suppose,’ 
Michaelmas, 1298. Her tables show, however, that after that date 
there was a simultaneous and sharp decline both in the number and 
the value of the payments made at their ‘ profers’ by the sheriffs, al 
though they continue to attend regularly for the purpose at the ex- 
chequer. This continued attendance, which is also the case with 
attendances for audit up to 1307, seems to prove that the profer- 
lapse from 1298 much more probably indicates a change in the 
method of payment than a failure to collect and pay in the customary 
revenue. This hypothesis is confirmed by Miss Mills’s examination 
of the facta summa entries in the Memoranda Rolls during the 
view ” of the sheriff’s account. These entries show that as much 
revenue as ever is being collected, but that it is being largely spent 
locally and in advance and, above all, in connection with the ward- 
robe, so that the accounts are taking much longer to clear at the 
exchequer, owing to the greater difficulty of proving allowances than 
of proving payments. The whole enquiry in fact throws an im- 
portant light on the general development of the process called assign- 
ment, which is perhaps the central feature of exchequer technique 
during the later Middle Ages. 

To understand assignment it is advisable to understand the tally. 
Here again our principal guide is Jenkinson.’ The tally as a simple 
form of receipt for illiterate persons is older than the exchequer it- 
self,"* but it is not until it begins to be used for issue purposes that it 
becomes really interesting. This practice is certainly as old as 16 
Edward L.,*° but Jenkinson quotes a convenient example from 35 
Edward I., when the king’s butler was given a tally of receipt made 
out in the name of the citizens of London, who owed a large sum on 
account of aids and were instructed by a special explanatory writ to 

76 Two ‘profers’, instead of one, become normal, and there is now a fourth 
stage in the account after the view and sum, viz., the final view, in which the 
sheriff obtained his allowances and made final payments on the accoun 

77 Proceedings Soc. Ant., 2d ser., XXV. 29-39, and XXVI. 36-40. Also 
two articles in Archaeologia, LXII. 367-380 and LXXIV. 289-351, to the second 


of which are added inter alia several plates of tallies, a list of exchequer tallies 
preserved at the P. R. O., and a tabular transcript and analysis ill private 
tallies, down to Henry VIII., known to be preserved in the P. R. O. or elsewhere 
Cf. Willard’s “An Early Exchequer Tally” in Bulletin of the I 


Library, vol. VII., no. 2 (1923). 


John Rylands 


‘quod autem hodie dicitur ad scaccarium, oli 


78 Dialogus, ad init.— m dicebatur 


ad taleas” 
79 Tallies were first ordered to be dated, an important consideration, in 19 


Edward I. Willard, “ Early Exchequer Tally”, loc. cit., p. 5 n 
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cash his tally. ‘‘ About 1320 or very soon after” the practice was 
fully established, pro tallies, as tallies used in this way were coming 
to be called, even being transferable from one firm or person to an- 
other.*° It has been pointed out ** that this practice, together with 
the parallel one of issuing wardrobe debentures, was tantamount to 
inflating the currency. It led at once to the forging of debentures ** 
and tallies, a pursuit which now became profitable, to formal pro- 
vision at the exchequer for the loss of tallies and to important dis- 
cussions, recorded in the later Year Books of Edward I., about the 
legal value and admissibility of the tally. It should be noticed, first, 
that what is new is the use of an ordinary tally of receipt for issue— 
it seems probable that what is known as the tally contra, a sort of 
check payable to bearer, had been in at any rate occasional use long 
before the reign of Edward I.** Secondly, it must be borne in mind 
that the process of assignment by writ is as old as Cade. Whatever 
the methods used the great development of the practice which took 
place in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ultimately reduced the 
exchequer to a sort of a clearing-house in which little or no cash was 
received at all, almost every item of revenue being assigned in ad- 
vance to the king’s creditors by the issue of negotiable tallies of 
receipt and other instruments. The tendency, however, is not in- 
variable ; thus considerable sums were frequently received in cash at 
the exchequer as late as the reign of Richard II., and there appears 
to have been less assignment on the whole at that time than in the 
war years of Edward III.;** it would seem again to be the renewal 
of the Hundred Years’ War ** which tipped the scale under the 
Lancastrians 

However, we are anticipating. Before we leave this subject, it 

80 Jenkinson, “ Exchequer Tallies” in Archaeologia, LXII. 367-380. 

81 F.g., Tout, op. cit., Il. 99-101. The whole of this passage is of great 
value for this subject. 

82] hope to publish an example of a forged debenture shortly in the English 
Historical Review. For an attempt to forge a tally see Jenkinson, “ Exchequer 
Tallies loc. cit. 

83 Jbid., supplemented by Proc. Soc. Ant., sec. ser., vol. XXV. 

84 See my article, “ Practice of Assignment in the Later Fourteenth Century ”, 
in Eng. Hist. Rev., XLIII. 172-180. 

85 Willard has shown conclusively (Eng. Hist. Rev., XLII. 12) that the reverse 
is true of a slightly earlier period: thus 1327-1328, when the kingdom was at 
peace, was a year of assignment, and 1332-1333, when Edward was fighting the 
Scots, is a year of predominantly cash transactions. But the unprecedented de- 
mands of the Hundred Years’ War turned most things upside down; cf. Tout, 
op. cit., vol. III., passim. Moreover, Willard himself in his “ Early Exchequer 
Tally ”, loc. cit., says that in connection with the taxes on movables “there was 
a rather steady progress from large cash payments at the exchequer to an as- 
signment basis during the reigns of the three Edwards”. 
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should be noticed that tallies were frequently dishonored, and that it 
is above all the bookkeeping devices by which the clerks tried to pre 
vent an undue amount of alteration in the Receipt and Issue Rolls 
which help to make those records so treacherous to the unwary 
historian.*° 

No mention of assignment would be complete without some fur- 
ther reference to the wardrobe, with whose increased activity under 
Edward I. its great development should be associated. The first two 
volumes of Tout’s Chapters in Administrative History have long been 
in the hands of every student of the subject, but much new light has 
since been thrown upon this institution, particularly in its relations 
with the exchequer, by Charles Johnson in his “ System of Account 


in the Wardrobe of Edward I. 


RT 


He makes it clear, for instance, 
not only that balances due to wardrobe accountants were usually as- 
signed upon soe branch of the royal revenues, but also that the 
wardrobe in action normally paid for its requirements by debentures 
ultimately cashable at the exchequer.** It is interesting to note that 
these wardrobe debentures were negotiable instruments, and could 


89 


be assigned by their holders to other persons for cash On their 
presentation at the exchequer they were debited successively upon a 
writ of /sberate for a large amount (e.g., £10,000 or more) in favor 
of the wardrobe, until the total was reached, when a new writ had 
to be obtained. The Issue Rolls show these successive payments, 
totalling up to one big writ, and they are regularly copied out on to 
a separate roll, called the Onus Garderobe, and entered on the receipt 
side of the wardrobe book as well.” 
86 For a general treatment of this topic see my article, “ Son Aspects 

English Finance in the Fourteenth Century ”, History, XII. 298, and Miss Broome’s 


the “ bookkeeping devices” are explained 


’roc. Soc. Ant., sec. ser., vol. XXV., and 


criticisms thereon, XIII. 135. Some « 
there and, more fully, by Jenkinson, 
Willard, “ Early Exchequer Tally ”, loc. cit. 

87 Transactions Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. VI. (1923 Two 
publications of the Soc. Ant. Lond. are of interest in this connection, vi the 
Liter Quotidianus contrarotulatoris Garderobae Anno Regnt Regis Edwardi Primi 
Vicesimo Octavo (1787), and A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the 
Reyal Household (1790). A wardrobe account of 16-17 Richard II., 1393-1394 
has been printed by W. P. Baildon in Archaeologia, LXII. 497-514. 

88 See also Jenkinson, in Archaeologia, LXXIV. 305, and Tout, op. cit., Il 
125-126, for this process. 

89 I hope to publish shortly two examples kindly furnished to me 
son and Richardson, one from the reign of Edward II. and the other fr that of 
Edward III. Cf. the later cashing or discounting warrants for issue in favor 
foreign servants and messengers with which Helming Leget (receiver 
chamber, 1362-1375) was specially concerned (Tout, of. cit., IV 
same was almost certainly done with tallies as well 

90 It must not be supposed that this was the sole source of wardrobe revenue 


a very large proportion of which never passed through the exchequer at all until 
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We must now turn to the work of Willard who, as is well known, 
has especially associated himself with an exhaustive study of the 
taxes on movables round and about the period which we have 
reached. His early paper on “ The English Church and the Lay 
Taxes of the Fourteenth Century ”® forms a brief but interesting 
supplement to the elaborate researches of Lunt,®? in which the genesis 
and evolution of that essentially clerical device, the taxation of mov- 
ables, is expounded once and for all. Lunt’s scholarly treatise—his 
introduction to the valuation he prints is nothing less—naturally 
concerns itself almost exclusively with clerical taxation, though he 
throws a good deal of light en route upon the adoption of the prin- 
ciple for laymen by the lay power. He stops short at the taxation 
of Nicholas IV. in 1291-1292, but it is just at this point that Willard 
begins. He shows that this famous valuation included all the 
revenues of the English church, spiritual and temporal alike, and was 
accepted by the English crown as a fixed sum ** down to the end of 
the Middle Ages. But the question of church lands acquired after 
1291 remained, and Willard shows that it was settled almost im- 
mediately by the taxation of such lands as if they were lay property, 
under a special direction to the collectors of the lay subsidies, during 
the reigns of the first two Edwards and in and after that of Richard 
II. He shows furthermore that the practice was maintained, though 
without the directing clause, during Edward III.’s reign; in view of 
it the protests of Wyclif and his sect against the ‘ 
seem to be rather beside the mark. 

Turning to the lay subsidies, we find that Willard has amplified 
his analysis of their yield ** in various scattered articles. In 1913 he 
published his “ Sidelights upon the Assessment and Collection of the 
Medieval Subsidies ”,®° in 1917 he gave us a further paper on their 
assessment in the period 1290-1332,"° and in 1925 he explained at 


* possessioners ” 


well on in the reign of Edward III. This proportion was known as the “ foreign 
receipt ” of the wardrobe; for its fluctuations see ibid., vols. II-IV., passim. J. H. 
Johnson, who has supplemented Charles Johnson’s study with a similar one on the 
wardrobe of Edward II., the results of which he was kind enough to show me 
in manuscript, points out that the distinction was in fact largely illusory during 
the early fourteenth century, but it remains a real one, though the boundaries are 
not easy to determine. I understand that this valuable piece of work will shortly 
appear in print; it contains many other points of exchequer interest, notably in 
the matter of loans, prestita, or cash advances, and the reforms of 1323-1324. 

91 University of Colorado Studies, June, 1907. 

92 Valuation of Norwich (1926). 

93It may therefore have served as a precedent for the similar standardiza- 
tion of the lay subsidies in 1334. 

94“ The Crown and its Creditors”, loc. cit. 

%5 Transactions Royal Hist. Soc., 3d ser., vol. VII. 

96 Am, Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1917, pp. 281-292. 
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full length in a most valuable paper *’ the complex manuscript 
sources which still await the explorer in this field, and from which 
his own results had been laboriously derived. Meanwhile his intro- 
duction to the Surrey Taxation Returns, 1290-1332,°° traced t 
levying of these taxes with the help of illustrations from a specific 
field, and contained important notes about assignment, the collectors’ 
process of account at the exchequer, and the standardization of the 
subsidy after 1334. Incidentally this introduction includes a salutary 
warning of the caution required in using such returns to estimate 
wealth or population ; Willard concludes that they may possibly have 
a value, relative to each other, for the former purpose, but that their 
use in calculating population is, owing to the steady decrease in th 
number of nominal tax-payers, practically nil 

Even when we add his paper on “ The Scotch Raids and the Four- 


teenth Century Taxation of Northern England ”,®* in which he shows 
how the severity of these raids may be illustrated by the reduction of 
but also after 


1334, we still do not exhaust our debt to him for a long record of 


assessments in the parts affected, principally before 


important work carried on thousands of miles from his manuscript 
sources under what must have been conditions of extreme difficulty. 
For there is still to be included his recent study on “ An Exchequer 
Reform under Edward I.” ,’°° of which the writer has unfortunately 
not yet been able to obtain a copy, not to mention his invaluable guide 
to the subject of “ The Memoranda Rolls and the Remembrancers, 
1282-1350 ”,?°* which describes all the effects of the Stapledon re- 
forms upon those records and officials, and well fulfills Willard’s 
determination “to set up a few guide-posts ” *°* for the direction of 
the student of administrative history. 


1 


The mention of the Stapledon reforms recalls the fact that little 
or nothing has been said so far of exchequer history in the reign of 
Edward II. The omission must unfortunately stand, not because 
nothing is known, but because Tout and Conway Davies *** between 
them have sketched the outlines at least with no uncertain hand, and 
because consideration of space makes it impossible, and I hope un- 
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necessary, to deal with works now many years in print and so 
familiar as theirs.’ 

‘Tout’s third and fourth volumes, on the other hand, have only 
just appeared and immediately demand attention. Their publication 
brings us within sight *°° of what will indisputably be the most strik- 
ing event in the whole field of English Medieval studies since the 
first appearance of Stubbs’s Constitutional History more than fifty 
years ago. But we must not anticipate. In these two volumes Tout 
reaches 1399, the goal which he had set himself, with a brilliant study 
of politics and administration at large as well as of the narrower sub- 
ject which he has made peculiarly his own; only the history of the 
small seals and the badly needed index are to come. There is much 
of exchequer interest in these volumes. In the first of them Tout 
begins by suggesting that a conscientious attempt was made at the 
exchequer during the minority of Edward III. to carry out the 
Stapledon-Melton reforms. Thus the chamber accounts were prac- 
tically all cleared by June, 1330, and the exchequer records of the 
period, especially the Memoranda Rolls, are very full and good. The 
Pipe Roll reforms seem to have been adopted by 1340, and ancient 
debts were removed from the estreat roll and enrolled separately, 
while arrears of wardrobe and other foreign accounts were cleared 
off by the end of 1334, the year of the standardized subsidy. At the 
same time, as we have seen, the use of assignments began to be much 
extended. 

The outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War is preluded by the 
Walton Ordinances of July 12, 1338, which Tout describes as “ in 
intention, if not in effect . . . perhaps the most important adminis- 
trative act of the reign of Edward III.” It is impossible to deal 
with the measure here; ‘°° its success, however, as Tout has shown, 
was both temporary and incomplete. The general aim was to sub- 
ject both exchequer and chancery to the privy seal, and the exchequer 
in particular to a further committee of audit appointed by the king. 
An interesting minor point is the provision that the treasurer should 
supply the king with a statement of his debts and an estimate of sums 

104 There is more to know, but we must wait for it until Dr. Dorothy M. 
Broome has published her researches on the fourteenth-century exchequer. She has 
given us a foretaste of their quality in her “ Auditors of the Foreign Accounts 
of the Exchequer, 1310-1327” (Eng. Hist. Rev., XXXVIII. 63-71 and XXXIX. 
482), correcting Tout, op. cit., II. 341; her “ Exchequer Migrations to York in 
the 13th and 14th Centuries” in Essays Presented to Tout, 1925; and her “ Ran- 
som of John II.” in Camden Miscellany, vol. XIV. (1926). All these are used to 
great effect by Tout in op. cit., vols. III.-IV. 


105 A fifth and final volume is promised for 1929. 
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needed to meet them. Although in general such modern ideas as 
budgets, estimates, and balances are foreign to the Medieval mind, 
there was probably nothing new about this suggestion. It should be 
compared with the second part of a document printed by Miss 
Mills *** and apparently dating from the Easter term of 1284. This 
is an undoubted estimate of actual revenue, but on the other hand it is 
also no more than a private memorandum drawn up for their own 
use by the officials of the exchequer. The same is true of the “ Na- 
tional Balance-Sheet of 1362-1363 
compared, though it is possible that in the latter case there was some 


108 


with which it is naturally 


intention of using these rather pessimistic calculations in order to 
persuade Parliament to grant a subsidy and that they were by so 
much the more “ public ” and “ official” than those of 1284. There 
was, however, no provision for budgeting or balancing in any of the 
normal records of the exchequer, except of course with individual 
accountants, through the whole of the Middle Ages, and attempts of 
this kind, though probably not infrequent, were little more than 
private diversions. In so far as the Walton Ordinance attempts to 
officialize them it is interesting, but there is no indication that its 
injunction was ever seriously carried out.'’® 

We now come to the crisis of 1340-1341, reflected in the ex- 
chequer not only by a change of treasurer, but by the appointment of 
four new barons, a new chancellor of the exchequer, and new re- 
membrancers."° Apart from the mere fact of these changes that 
crisis is of little importance there."** All the new barons and the 
chancellor at least were clerks, though the treasurer was a layman; 
the king, in short, “ had evidently no objection to clerics, when they 


did not shelter themselves behind the immunities of their order ”, and, 


107 In Eng. Hist. Rev., XL. 229. 

108 Published with a commentary by Tout and Miss Broome in Eng. Hist. Rez 
XXXIX. 404-419. 

109 Summaries of receipts and issues for 1339-1340 were apparently made, but 
they were drawn from the receipt and issue rolls of that year and mean very 
little, owing to the number of purely bookkeeping transactions involved 

110 It should be noticed that from these two volumes by Tout what looks like 
a practically complete list for the period 1327-1399 of treasurers, barons, cha 
berlains, and even chancellors of the exchequer, the names in each case often being 
accompanied by brief biographies, might be compiled. To these might be added 
more occasional notices of the remembrancers, of at least one writer of the tallies 
and sometimes of the tellers of the receipt. Until Miss Broome’s lists appear, 
Tout’s work will remain our principal authority for the names and careers of the 
officials of the Medieval exchequer. 

111 Yet it was the failure of the exchequer to meet bills of the wardrobe and 


to export sufficient cash beyond the sea which had caused the whole trouble. Tout, 
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adds Tout, in any case anti-clericalism had long since died away in 
the exchequer, where for generations clerks and laymen had worked 
harmoniously side by side. Much more important in exchequer 
history is the long treasurership of Edington, 1345-1356, under 
whose strong hand the exchequer not only obtained full control of 
the machinery set up to administer the special war grants, but finally 
crippled the revived chamber of Edward III. for good and all by the 
withdrawal of its landed estate, just before Edington’s preferment. 

The next period of marked exchequer activity is under John 
Barnet, bishop of Worcester, who became treasurer in February, 
1363. It is with him that the “ balance-sheet ” of 1362-1363 must 
be associated, and it is to him that we must allocate the credit for a 
serious attempt to overtake the enormous deficit disclosed. Such 
an attempt would hardly have been possible but for the large sums 
available in the ransoms of France *** and Burgundy, and here there 
was the further difficulty that the king himself appears to have been 
building up a private war-chest, first in the Tower, and subsequently 
in the chamber, out of all the payments from this source which he 
was able to intercept. It was therefore a real triumph for Barnet 
when a prolonged enquiry in the summer of 1365 7*** successfully 
established the principle that any money contributed by the exchequer 
to a private store of the king’s should be duly entered, if not ac- 
counted for, in the records of the department. Meanwhile a per- 
sistent attack by the two chamberlains upon the treasurer’s clerk in 
the receipt, Richard Chesterfield, had broken down, while the chief 
baron had been implicated in an obscure judicial scandal of 1365, and 
had been punished by deprivation, imprisonment, and a heavy fine. 
All this activity, taken in conjunction with the overhauling of the 
chamber finances in 1355-1356, the re-transference to the exchequer 
in 1360-1361 of great wardrobe accountability from the wardrobe 
of the household, where it had been lodged as in the old days for 
nearly ten years, and the reorganization of Queen Philippa’s house- 
hold by its virtual incorporation in the king’s in 1363, looks as if it 
were a whole new system which was on trial; a system which was 
finally approved by the success of all these measures and by the 
double subsidy grantedgn Parliament in 1365. This system no doubt 
began with Edington, but was certainly carried through by Barnet, 
very probably with the assistance of William of Wykeham, his friend 
and only rival in the confidence of the king. 

Financial stringency, due to the renewal of the war, brought 


112 See Miss Broome’s “ Ransom of John II.”, in Camden Miscellany, vol. XIV. 
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about the crisis of 1371. From the point of view of the exchequer 
the only real victim was the treasurer, Bishop Brantingham, and the 
only innovation the retention of a lay treasurer for so long a period 
as six years. The famous mistake about the number of parishes in 
England should not be laid at this official’s door: it was made only 
the day after his appointment and was certainly the work of the sub- 
ordinate staff of the office, which had remained unchanged. The 
interesting points are, first, that the exchequer discovered its mistake 
within a month, and secondly, that it “set an early example of the 
official collection of exact statistics” by asking the delegates to the 
Winchester council, summoned to reapportion the subsidy, to bring 
with them a report as to the real number of parishes in their shires. 

The early years of Richard II. are marked in exchequer history 
by the Commons’ constant demand for, and unsatisfactory experi- 
ments with, special treasurers of war, an office which apparently goes 
back to the Walton Ordinance *** in theory, though as far as I am 
aware never put in practice before. After being scrapped by the 
Commons themselves in 1379 it was revived in 1385 and 1390, and 
was finally adopted by Henry V. and his successor,’*® in whose reigns, 
however, the post was frequently doubled with the keepership of 
the wardrobe of the household. Apart from this, there is little to 
record of the exchequer under Richard Il. Officials under the rank 
of treasurer or chief baron hardly seem to have taken sides with, or 
to have been singled out for punishment by, either one party or the 
other in the great crises of the reign. Continuity is the real key-note, 
new blood being normally limited to the offices just mentioned. 
Even the fall of Richard II. leaves the exchequer practically un- 
moved, but for a natural and inevitable change of treasurers—thus 
of the five barons of 1 Henry IV. only two were new, and one of 
these had been a king’s clerk under Richard. Tout concludes that 
by the end of the fourteenth century “the exchequer was fossilised 
by tradition ”, and with that conclusion we are well into his fourth 
volumé.?** 

The rest of that volume is devoted to the detailed history of the 
three wardrobes and the chamber in the fourteenth century. It 
naturally includes much that is of value concerning their relations 
with the exchequer, but as it is only of subsidiary value it must be 

4 Tout, op. cit., III. 73, 149, Walton Ordinances, thid., c. VIII 

115 See below, pp. 508-509, and cf. Tout, op. cit., IV 

116 Space forbids the use of much interesting detail about the exchequer dur- 
ing the Peasants’ Revolt (tbid., III. 369-370), or about the Ricardian chamber- 
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reluctantly passed over here. It is worth noting Tout’s general im- 
pression of the pedantry and precision of the exchequer at this period, 
especially in relation to these departments: “ exchequer control 
then, as treasury control now, meant straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel.” ***_ By the end of the century it is fair to say that all 
these departments had been consolidated in effect into a single civil 
service, of which the chamber formed an insignificant part, so in- 
significant that Richard II. “did not even try to use it for auto- 
And yet it was precisely the chamber which was 


cratic purposes 
destined to be revived. 

We now enter on the uncharted sea of fifteenth-century admin- 
istration. There is not, as far as the writer is aware, any up-to-date 
attempt in print to deal with the financial and administrative situation 
under Henry 1V.—Wylie’s well-known work touches on these sub- 
jects, but in such respects it is not a satisfactory guide. A little later 
we have a solitary article by R. A. Newhall on the “ War Finances 
of Henry V. and the Duke of Bedford, 1417-1424”.%* Unfor- 
tunately Newhall bases his statistics very largely on the figures given 
in the Receipt and Issue Rolls; he is alive to some of the defects of 
this method, but has been unable to avoid them. He has interesting 
things to say of the “ treasurer of war ”,''® who besides doubling the 
part of treasurer, or keeper of the wardrobe of the household, seems 
to have acted in some sort as representative of the exchequer in the 
field. Newhall thinks that he was also head of the chamber, which, 
if true, is important, since he has traced several large payments into 
the chamber during this reign. There is usually a mere record of the 
sum and the fact that it was conveyed to the king in France; it is, 
moreover, significant that there is seldom any note of its expenditure 
or any attempt to earmark it, though both processes do occasionally 
occur. After the conquest of Normandy troops in the field continue 
to be paid by the treasurer of war, who (somewhat infrequently) 
receives large sums for this purpose from the exchequer, but troops 
in garrison are now paid by Norman officials out of Norman 
revenues. On Henry V.’s death Bedford became regent of France 
only, thus completing the severance from the English exchequer, 
which had become more and more marked as the conquered terri- 
tories had begun to pay for themselves and field operations had 
gradually ceased. 

Meanwhile, as Tait has pointed out,’*° the renewal of the war 
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brought about “bold and fruitful” experiments in expansion of 
direct taxation. On two occasions under Henry IV. levies had been 
imposed on clear income derived from land above a certain value, 
while under Henry VI. a graduated income-tax, including income 
from offices, annuities, rent-charges, and so forth, was imposed 
These special war measures were, however, abandoned after 1450, 
when the old fixed subsidies returned, and it is not till 1489 that we 
get in the first conjoint tax on both realty and personalty, the earliest 
of the successful Tudor subsidies. 

Whatever we do not know about the way in which successive fif- 
teenth-century governments supplied their needs, we do at least know 
that those needs were unlimited and that even the special taxes just 
mentioned were wholly inadequate. Hence it was very common to 
take refuge in loans. In this connection Miss E. J. Davis and Miss 
Peake have recently published **! a most interesting list of loans from 
the city of London to the government of Henry VI. during the years 
1431-1449. These loans, which apparently carried no interest, ap- 
pear to have been commonly secured upon exchequer tallies of as- 
signment, many of which proved impossible to cash, at any rate for a 
long time. Hence a fresh loan was commonly in demand before the 
first had been repa‘d, and on at least one occasion the city hit upon 
the idea of making» up the sum required by handing back the tallies 
found uncashable; they were, however, rejected by the Council, 
which pointed out that they “ myght nat ease the kynge oure saide 
soueraine lord thanne at his saide greet nede”. Slightly before this 
date important help was being given to the government by Cardinal 
Beaufort, about whose financial relations with Henry V. and Henry 
VI. we shall be better informed when K. B. McFarlane publishes his 
researches. Meanwhile the revival of the chamber under Henry V., 
the strain of the renewed war and of the period of civil strife which 
followed it, the multiplication of loans and the abuse of assignment, 
all contributed towards the state of decadence into which the ex- 
chequer fell in the fifteenth century and in which we must leave it 
More than a hint of what was to befall this proud and ancient office 
stands revealed in the satirical verses on its condition at the beginning 
of the century, published by Mrs. Eric George.*** 

This poem is a description of all the stages through which first 


a “ foreign ” and then a sheriff's account must pass in the exchequer, 
together with an indication of the official to be bribed at each stage 
and the amount that must be paid. It may be dated approximately 
to the period 1398-1410 and it reveals an extraordinary degree of 
121 Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, IV. 165-172. 
122 Eng. Hist. Rev., XXXVI. 58-67. 
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“ fossilisation ”, to adopt Tout’s expression, and corruption, not only 
in the Upper Exchequer, but also at the Receipt. No doubt much 
must be discounted as satirical exaggeration, but there is a certain 
amount of evidence that these complaints were well founded. Thus 
in 1406 a Commons’ petition for administrative reform specifies the 
undue taking of gifts and fees by the treasurer and officers of the 
exchequer, while in 1455 a similar petition, recognizing, however, and 
accepting certain fees, actually took effect. The resultant act was 
superseded, however, almost immediately by an ordinance of the 
council made on July 28, 1456, which enumerated a large number of 
legitimate gifts and fees, was ordered to be read openly, and was 
entered on the King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll. Mrs. 
George shows that a comparison of this list with the text of the 
poem suggests that the gifts and bribes complained of in the latter 
had now become recognized payments. Sir Julius Caesar (Chan- 
cellor and Under-Treasurer in 1606) docketed his manuscript of 
the poem, which is the one used by Mrs. George, simply as “ privi- 
leges of the Exchequer ”, and evidently considered the “ extortions ’ 
to be identical with the “ fees”, which of course had become even 
greater by his time. The fact is that the original salaries of the 
exchequer officials were relatively small and fixed, so that we have 
here the process by which they were transmuted into the valuable 
sinecures of later years, the stock example being the New Year’s 
gifts to the treasurer, which became in time a definite perquisite of 
the office. 

We are straying far beyond the limits of the Middle Ages, but 
while we are on this unfamiliar territory it may be worth while to 
note that nearly all the unfortunately rather scanty modern work on 
the post-Medieval exchequer is of great value to the student of its 
earlier history. It is only possible to refer here to the work of 
A. P. Newton,?** Mrs. George,’** R. D. Richards,’** and W, A. 
Shaw.*** Of these Newton and Richards are not dealing directly 
with the subject, but their researches are none the less of great ex- 


chequer value. 
It only remains to mention certain scattered articles which for 
lack of space we have been obliged to pass over without comment, 
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but from which many minor points of interest may be derived. Such 
are the papers by Miss Sandys on “ The London Temple in the 
Thirteenth Century ”, and by Mr. Galbraith on “ The Tower as an 
Exchequer Record Office under Edward II.”, both in Essays Pre- 
sented to Thomas Frederick Tout, 1925—Miss Broome’s “ Exchequer 
Migrations to York ” in the same volume has already been mentioned. 
Messrs. Sayle and Richardson are at present conducting an enquiry 
into the origin of the so-called “exchequer series” of Parliament 
rolls,***7 but so far their results, though of great interest in the his- 
tory of Parliament, do not bear at all on that of the exchequer. On 
the other hand an article entitled “ Rolls from a Sheriff's Office of the 
Fourteenth Century”, recently published by Miss Mills and 
Jenkinson, links up the exchequer with the county, and even with 
the hundred, in a most suggestive fashion, and is accompanied by 
some general inferences about such local organizations and the class 
which staffed them of remarkable interest and value. 

There is one other omission, and a very grave one, to which the 
writer must confess ; he has said nothing about the history and study 
of the customs. His only excuse must be one of space, coupled 
with the consideration that, though obviously related to exchequer 
studies, this is really a subject in itself. We can again do no more 
than refer to the classic work of Hubert Hall,’*® which has been 
recently challenged in some respects and in others superseded by that 
of N.S. B. Gras.**° It might be added in this connection that certain 
Port Books, of the class used with such effect by Gras, have recently 
appeared for the first time in print.**? The whole class had been 
condemned as valueless by Palgrave and others in 1835,'*? but they 
were luckily preserved for all that and are now coming into their 
own. 

If in conclusion the writer may be allowed to state what is the 
most general impression left upon his own mind by this brief and 
insufficient survey of the present state of studies oh the Medieval 
exchequer, it is that the complexity of the subject and the richness of 
the sources can hardly be exaggerated, and that therefore it is as well 
to keep an open mind as to what may emerge from the application 
of the intensive processes of modern research to such material within 
the next few years. We have been taught to believe that the 
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Medieval mind was not as the modern mind in the matter of finance 
and administration, any more than in the matter of religion. That 
is, no doubt, true, but it may be exaggerated. Cunningham, Ashley, 
Sombart saw the Medieval man knowing not credit and innocent of 
‘casual pawn- 
133 


‘ 


most financial expedients ; Tawney has referred to his 
broking . . . accompanied of course by larger operations 

When we think of the assignment and the tally, of the wardrobe 
debenture and the warrant for issue, of the various types of the 
fictitious loan, and of the uses to which all these and many other 
devices were put by the English exchequer alone at least as early as 
the early fourteenth century, and when we remember that that office 
was ky no means the most financially “ advanced ” institution of its 
age, it becomes hard to maintain this view. And deploying in sup- 
port of Medieval subtlety come the big battalions of Postan’s Conti- 
nental learning.*** 

ANTHONY B. STEEL. 
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BRITISH PUBLIC OPINION OF THE PEACE 
WITH AMERICA, 1782 


In a recent discussion of the newspaper as a source compara- 
tively little used by the historian, the question is raised whether the 
press reflects, guides, or forms public opinion, and the comment made 
that though the point may be deemed purely academic, vet the writer 
of history who uses the newspaper as a record must at least attempt 
to answer it.1_ A cursory examination of British newspapers toward 
the close of the eighteenth century leads one to the conclusion that 
while the press of that day was hardly influential enough to form pub- 
lic opinion, it no doubt guided it to a considerable extent, and was 
certainly an effective mirror of the popular conception of current 
affairs. 

The following excerpts from contemporary newspapers have been 
chosen to show British public opinion concerning certain aspects of 
the peace with America, of which the preliminaries were signed No- 
vember 30, 1782. The files from March 27, the beginning of the 


/ 
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Rockingham ministry, through February 24, 1783, when the Ear! of 
Shelburne resigned as Prime Minister, reveal not only what the read- 
ing public actually knew of the progress of the peace, from the scarce 
items of genuine news, but also the various and inconsistent rumors to 
which it was exposed. News items constitute not over ten per cent. 
of all the matter printed on the subject. Supplementing both news 
and rumors were the many individual opinions expressed in the con- 
tributed letter, paragraph, and the more rare leading article, all of 
which may be assumed to be fairly representative of public opinion 


as a whole. 


When it became evident that independence was to be the fore- 
most demand of America, Fox and Shelburne differed as to how much 
of it Great Britain should grant. The concession recommended by 
Fox, as Rockingham’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, is de- 
scribed as “ absolute, unlimited, unconditional INDEPENDENCE, 
without compact, or alliance, or even stipulating for payment of our 
merchants’ debts, or security for the lives and properties of the Loy- 
alists. . . . This was all Congress could have asked . . . it was all 
France desired when she began the war”’.?. He “ strikes at the first 

1 Lucy M. Salmon, The Newspaper and the Historian 

2 Morning Herald, July 9. Frequently the same item is copied fr 
paper to another or appears simultaneously in several papers, so that it is impos- 
sible to tell which had it first. The foot-notes cite only one reference for any one 
item. The year 1782 is to be understood unless otherwise noted 
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jewel of the British Crown ”, writes a True Briton, “ he wants to lop 
off America ”.* On the other hand, Shelburne, as Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs, had another plan, which was, according to the 
papers of June 12, 1782, to put America on exactly the same footing 
as Ireland, giving her “a Viceroy, a House of Lords and Commons, 
without any appellant jurisdiction to the Courts of Great Britain, to- 
gether with all the advantage resulting from a free commerce ”’.‘ 
This legislature shall be “ independent of any other legislature upon 


earth . . . to consist of the King of England, as King of America, 
and such representation . . . as the Americans themselves shall think 
proper. . . . She will be, to all intents and purposes, regal within her- 


self” and without being in the least under the British Parliament will 
contribute her share to form a loyal Empire.’ Two days later it was 
said that Shelburne’s plan might not be laid before Parliament until it 
was known “ whether our continental brethren will accept the propo- 
sition’. Benjamin Franklin’s response to it left no uncertainty. 
“ His only reply was— having thrown off the yoke of the master, my 
countrymen will never be so weak as to be governed by his deputy!’ ” ? 
Some months later, Shelburne’s plan bore fruit in an open letter to 
his lordship signed “ A Friend to his Country ” to this effect: * Grant 
independence similar to Ireland’s—not to the Congress which is the 
ally of France, but to the Loyalists; let them set up a Congress in 
New York independent of the British Parliament, but acknowledg- 
ing the king, and subject to a viceroy. Carleton, it is suggested, 
would fill this office well, with Cornwallis, Arnold, and Tarleton under 
him, Supply them with money, and continue the operations of the 
army and navy. Any entanglement with France is thus avoided. 

Shelburne’s attitude toward independence was of course the more 
generally popular, the Morning Herald of July 5 thus adjuring his 
opponent: “ Mr. Fox should remember that the rights of this coun- 
try are not to be sported with; and that the great body of the people 
differ with him on such a measure.” It further complains that Fox’s 
parliamentary declaration “has entirely done away with the hopes 

. of coming to terms ... short of independence, which Lord 
Shelburne certainly had in contemplation ”. 

Other terms appeared even earlier than Shelburne’s, in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of April 2, proposing that, since American representa- 
tion in Parliament is not approved by either England or America, an 

3 Morning Chronicle, July 24. 

4 Morn. Her., June 12. 

5 Morn. Chron., June 13. 

6 Morn. Her., June 15. 

7 Ibid., June 18. 

8 Morn. Chron., Oct. 17. 
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American legislature be incorporated with the British Parliament 


giving constitutional rights to colonists who lay down their arms, a 
civil constitution to be granted to all such. Now is the time to try it, 


when America is fearful of the designs of France, without men or 


money, her commerce lost, her forces generally defeated, and het 
country ruined by war. 
On July 9, Shelburne, in his first speech as Prime Minister t 


House of Lords, stated that he was still of his former opi: I st 
the inexpediency of giving independence to America; 
should be established, “the sun of England might be said to hav: 
set ’’;® that he had used every effort to prevent it, but now was 
obliged to give way. However, he was free to say that he had no 
doubt the event had been hastened by the rash advice ‘meaning 


Fox’s) “ to acknowledge an independence which might have been de- 
stroyed in the bud”. The Morning Herald of July 13, commenting 


1 


on Shelburne’s about face, savs that he “ has been converted from his 


old political system, as Copernicus was from the ] 
sees that the world goes round the sun, not that the sun goes round 
the world, and though the sun of England may set with American in- 
dependence, yet he looks to see her rise again in all her pristine glory 
from the West”. Four days later the same paper carps at She 


burne’s double entendre, saying that no one who heard his speech 


could “ comprehend what part his Lordship intends to take in respect 


to a jurisdiction over the Colonies’ 
Fully three months before this “ melancholy event”, the news- 


papers were printing letters of protest. On March 209, one who signs 


himself Senex writes: “ nothing but the most urgent extreme of dis 
tress should ever induce England to vote America independent 


By the middle of April, so firm had America’s demand become that it 


is said that the “ Commissioners from Congress in Europe cannot 
ever open a negociation”** without independence being first ad 
mitted. On May 7 the Morning Herald consoles itself for the 


evitable by saying: “ As for us, by giving up that point, we can lose 


nothing more than a set of refractory disobedient children, whilst 
Holland, Spain and the other powers now in confederation with these 


new states, have every thing to fear.” A week later, however, we 
read that the obnoxious demand of the Congress will not be admitte 


as the leaders of the Administration are fully determined to oppose 


it’ ;7* a futile determination, however, judging from a paragrapn aj 
Fit rice, Life of irne € 
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pearing June 19: “ There is not the least probability that the Ameri- 
can Congress will come to any terms, even with their best friends, the 
present ministry, short of absolute independence! ” ?* 

On July 2, “ A Friend both to Great Britain and America ” sub- 
mits to the Morning Chronicle certain arguments in favor of granting 
immediate independence, since it seems to be the general opinion that 
America will get it anyway; independence being offered, if at the 
same time reasonable terms are proposed for France, America would 
urge France to accept them or else she would make a separate peace 
for herself; in the second place, independence granted at once might 
save the estates of the Loyalists from confiscation; thirdly, nothing 
can be lost by an immediate offer, while on the other hand there is 
great harm probable in delay, for the longer independence is withheld 
the more alienated will the Americans become in commerce, for Eng- 
lish trade is already being undermined by France and an act of Con- 
gress prohibits the importation of British goods. As soon as in- 
dependence is offered, the writer doubts not that “ the affection of the 
greatest part of the people of America will return to its former 
channel’. On the fourth of July there appeared in the Morning 
Herald a letter brief and to the point signed Politicus. There are 
only two ways of concluding matters with the Americans, it states, 
either subdue them or give them independence. It is too late for the 
former, and they already have attained the latter. Dependence in- 
volves Great Britain in America’s quarrels, while independence will 
split her into factions instead of leaving her united in one common 
cause against Great Britain. Grant independence, then, and “we 
might have a steady ally”. It was thus with Spain and Holland, 
when the latter became an independent state. 

As to the attitude of the Cabinet, “the word independence is hard 
to pronounce in the Cabinet of London; Mr. Grenville took particular 
care not to make use of it and in his provisions, not only is it not 
mentioned, but even the United States is not named”!** He uses 
the word “freedom” in place of the objectionable term, we read 
later ; the paragrapher adding that the British proposals are not very 
likely to be granted, until their agent is empowered to speak more 
clearly..5 “ The chief ground of quarrel in the Cabinet, was the pro- 
posed independence of America, which, after all, it seems, is not now 
likely to be granted to the Rebel Congress.” **® Three days later it 
was reported that “ the disagreements between the late Ministers are 

138 Morn. Her., June 19. 
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so far adjusted . . . that Lord Shelburne has declared, he wishes not 
to remove any one individual; all those . . . in office, therefore, who 
are ready to support Lord Shelburne’s refusal to avow American in- 
dependency, may, if they please, keep their places ’ 

During the rest of the summer there is very little mention of 
\merican independence, which was coming to be considered a fore- 
gone conclusion. A correspondent writing to St. Jan s Clo 
September 3-5, asks: “ Why not acknowledge the Independence of 
that country? they are already independent in every Thing but the 
Farce of British Recognizance.” The Morning Herald on September 
26 admits it, saying that “his Majesty has condescended to give his 
revolted colonies the title of the THIRTEEN UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA .... quitting all claim to any jurisdiction whatso 
ever over that new empire”! As justification for the dismember 
ment of the empire, a correspondent of the Morning Chronicle offers 
the following: “heaven dissevered America from England, ab 
origine, by the great Atlantick Ocean; and all the art, sophistry, and 
chicanery of cunning or interested men will never be able to join 
them. Poor, deluded England has spent over 100 millions . . . in 
the attempt, and happy for her that she has seen her error.” *’ 

There were protesting voices up to the last, however, typified by 
“A Seaman”, writing to Admiral Keppel, that “ Every Briton, who 
endeavours to promote a declaration of American independence is an 
enemy of his country ”; ** and a letter from Lycurgus, asserting that 
granting unconditional independence to America would be “ but to 


acknowledge ourselves the aggressors and justify her rebellion’ 


and would make America only more stubborn and insolent. The 
Roman policy, the writer observes, was never to accept, but to dic- 
tate, terms of peace. “It is rather paradoxical”, comments the 
Morning Herald of September 25, “that the moment rebellion was 
extinguishing itself should be seized upon ... to make a formal 
surrender of all claim of American allegiance and dependence upon 
Great Britain forever.” <A letter to Shelburne sarcastically inquires, 
since independence is said to be granted for the good of Great Britain, 
then why not give Canada to France and Gibraltar to Spain? *° And 
only ten days before the peace preliminaries were actually signed be 
tween Great Britain and America, the Morning Chronicle printed a 
letter to Shelburne signed “ A Briton”, imploring him to, “ humout 
the spirit and wish of the nation at large, for one year more at least, 

17 Morn, Chron., Jan. 11, 1783. 

18 [bid., Sept. 17. 

19 Morning Post, Sept. 20. 
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or two; use a vigorous exertion during that period, and depend upon 
it you will succeed beyond all opposition. . . . Let the Tower of 
London be taken sword in hand before you submit to such a dis- 
graceful ruin as American Independence ”.2_ Let Shelburne now try 
his strength in the House against the Rockinghamites, and Fox, and 
Burke, says the writer. The unity of the empire must be preserved 
at all costs. 

Very early in the discussion of independence, the question was 
raised as to its legality. The London Chronicle of May 11-14 carries 
a letter signed A British, and also A real American, Patriot, express- 
ing the opinion that the King, Cabinet, or Parliament may do any act 
for the good of the state, but can not divide, separate, or alienate the 
territorial rights of the crown. For the next four months the topic 
vanishes from the papers almost entirely, to come up again frequently 
during October and November. A paragraph appeared on October 
2, declaring that this is “ one of the greatest political subjects ever 


agitated in this country. . . . The first point it contains is, ‘Can the 
Crown sever the dominions of the Empire?’ Should this be deter- 
mined in the negative . . . then the second point will be, ‘ Does the 


act of Parliament which authorizes the Crown to make peace with 
America, give it authority to declare America independent?’ ” ?? 

Lord Shelburne himself effectively cleared up the situation for 
some of his adherents, who quote him as follows: “‘If [said his 
Lordship] the colonies are to be severed from this country, let the 
people give away their own inheritance, let this important business 
come before Parliament, and let the great council of the nation de- 
cide upon it; for us, comprising only the Privy Chamber of the Sov- 
ereign, to give away the people’s dearest rights, is treason against the 
people.’”’** This opinion was soon echoed in the press, namely, that 
no single person has the power to acknowledge the independence of 
America. “ The whole legislature must concur in creating such a 
power, and vesting it in the Crown, before the dominions of this 
country can be alienated.” ** Later paragraphers, however, expressed 
a contrary opinion: “ The authority of Parliament . .. doth not 
extend to the transferring of allegiance of any subject from his 
rightful and natural Sovereign to another ” ; ** and again, “ the parlia- 
ment have no more right to give up America and declare it independ- 

21 Nov. 20. 

22 Morn. Her. 

23 Morn. Post, Oct. 15. 

24 Morn. Her., Oct. 18. 
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ent . . . than they have to declare, that all the securities in England 


98 


on mortgage shall be dissolved 

3y November 21, the Morning Post considered that it was “ gen- 
erally agreed that the power of the Crown is competent to negociate 
conditions of American independency, yet so important concessions 
cannot be legally made without the joint concurrence of the three 
branches of the Legislature”. That this prerogative of the crown 
was not very “generally agreed” upon, however, appears fron 
“Queries submitted to the consideration of both Houses of Parlia- 


ment ”’,*” printed on the very day the preliminaries were signed: the 


American colonies being settled by British subjects, governed by 
Parliament, are they not as much a part of the realm as Wales and 
Middlesex? And if this is so, what law or prerogative authorizes 
the king to break the unity of empire by dissolving the allegiance of 
three million people, without the consent of people or Parliament: 
Further, if the king can dispose of America, has he not the same right 
to give independence to Scotland and Wales? Does not prudence 
advise the king to consult the people or Parliament upon this step 

For weeks after the preliminary terms were settled, the contro- 
versy raged as to whose prerogative it was to free America. The 
king “cannot legally alienate any part of his territory, in which his 
right, though hereditary, is neither real nor personal, but merely offi- 
cial. The avowal of American Independence, in short, is an act for 


which the Ministry alone, and not the Sovereign, is responsible, and 


” 


it may be reversed either by them or their successors in office 
Early in January “ A Briton”, writing a series of three letters ** on 
the question, reaches the conclusion that a king of Great Britain can 
not by virtue merely of his prerogative dismember the empire, and 
then inquires whether he possesses that right under any statute 
“The only statute, upon which this question can arise, is the act 
passed in the last Session of Parliament, intituled ‘ An act to enable 
his Majesty to conclude a peace, or truce, with certain colonies in 
North America, therein mentioned ’.” This statute, however, should 
not be so construed “ as to give his Majesty a power to disenfranchise 
and cut off from the British Government for ever, thirteen provinces, 
containing 3,000,000 of people”, most of whom have been faithful 


subjects, “ when there is not an expression or word that can be tor- 
tured into such a meaning”. At all events, no ministry did take 
upon itself the responsibility suggested, and the act granting inde- 
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pendence was not reversed either by the ministry who sponsored it, 
or by any of “ their successors in office ”. 

Assuming that independence was a foregone conclusion, the Cas- 
sandras of the British nation began, even before the Shelburne ad- 
ministration was well in the saddle, to predict its dire consequences. 
A letter to Shelburne, signed “ Public”, declared that separation of 
America from England would mean the ruin of the latter. Why not 
treat America as Ireland had been treated, at the same time pursuing 
the war vigorously against France? *® From “A True Briton” 
Shelburne also received the prediction that emigration to America 
would “ half depopulate this country ”, and, moreover, America “ will 
have a navy that will one day deprive us of all we possess abroad ”.™ 
Her shipping and her navy, always Great Britain’s sensitive point, 
gave the people much concern. “ Lord Shelburne is so sensible that 
the independence of America will strike at the root of the marine 
strength of this country ”, says the Morning Post of August 9, “ that 
he has it in contemplation to lay a plan before Parliament for a naval 
militia, to consist of 50,000 men.” One “ Portius”’, writing to Shel- 
“commerce shall fail 


burne,*? sees the time coming when Britain’s 
and her eternal decline commence ”’, unless a stop is put to American 
independence. “If there really are not resources in this nation 

to reduce America to her former obedience, let only three or four of 
the Provinces be annexed to Great Britain, and the other divided into 
two distinct Republics, to pursue different interests and different 
alliances.” 

The danger of American independence to Great Britain’s colonies 
in the new world gave much concern. History shows how pride of 
empire affects a nation, says a letter of August 21.°* “ Not content 
with independence, it aims at conquest; and there is no doubt but the 
first object of American ambition will be the reduction of all our 
islands.” “In less than seven years of peace and independence ”, 
writes “ Caractacus ”, “ their shipping will increase to such a degree, 
that the West Indies must become theirs.” ** Nearly three months 
later this opinion is expressed again: “If America is given up, it 
will . . . be impossible that Great Britain should long retain her 
islands in the West Indies; they are, geographically speaking, ap- 
pendages of America, and from their situation they must necessarily 
belong to that continent. What will become of the greatness of 
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Britain? Like Carthage, she will fall, when the commerce on which 
it is founded, is no more. The independence of America, therefore, 
must be the downfall of England: are the people then ready to ac- 
knowledge that independence, merely to avoid paying taxes a couple 
of years more?” ** In short, “ will it not”, says the Morning Post, 
“be a plain confession, that the colonies have all along been right in 


36 


their contests, and of course that Great Britain has been wrong 

If these were foreseen to be the evil consequences of American 
independence to Great Britain, were the effects on America herself 
to be altogether favorable? A correspondent of the Morning Herald, 
July 12, proposes the following queries: Who will protect Amer- 
ica? Is there any known instance of a country with extensive sea- 
coasts being respected by other nations? Supposing her coasts pro- 
tected, how would her commerce overseas fare if a European war 
continued? Would any European powers offer her the chance to 
carry on commerce unmolested? What would happen in case she 
offends some maritime power which would not regard her with affec- 
tion, like England, but would wage war in the heart of the country? 
How many years before America can protect herself? What will be 
the fate of her commerce until she can? Has American oak been 
tried for ships of war, and have they lasted? Have not American 
manufactures dwindled during the war? The Americans, moreover, 
are sure to have internal strife and broils with their Florida neigh- 


bors, and “ will reap with interest the harvest of their ingratitude’ 


Other paragraphers, however, foresee a more rosy future for the 
“infant republic ”, with a vision singularly prophetic: 

[ How it] may in time build its grandeur on the ruin of the five princi- 
pal maritime powers by seizing on their transmarine possessions, is very 
easily accounted for. But would their ambition stop there? By no 
means; masters of the North Sea, they may engross to themselves the 
profitable fisheries of Newfoundland. In the next place, their vicinity to 
the coast of Africa, would induce them to usurp the trade of that country 
from the Europeans; they would soon make their way to the East-Indies; 
and who knows, but, when they will dare, perhaps, to attempt it, across the 
isthmus of Panama. . . . These events cannot take place for a great many 
years hence—granted; but sound politicians should foresee them, and be 
staggered at the mere probability, though ever so distant.** 


That this tremendous expansion of America will be due in large 
measure to immigration from Great Britain itself, is an opinion held 
by many. “Emigration from England, Scotland and Ireland to 
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America will be one of the heaviest blows this country ever received ”, 
says the Morning Herald of November 7. Troops disbanded there 
are likely to remain and contribute to the population of that rising 
empire, says the Morning Post of December 10; also it is known that 
many poor artificers and manufacturers are planning to emigrate. 
Three days later the Post continues this theme, going so far as to say 
that : 

the Independence of America will in a few years overturn the whole 
system of Europe. As soon as the Thirteen Colonies are established in 
the form of a separate state, tens of thousands will emigrate from all parts 
of Europe and repair the losses of the war with a rapid increase of popula- 
tion. The pride of empire will awaken, and conquests will be multiplied 
on neighboring borders. Hallifax [sic] and Nova Scotia must soon fall ; 
Canada must follow; the fisheries of Newfoundland will, in time, be en- 
grossed by themselves, and then they will direct their strength against the 
islands. Florida and all the Spanish possessions on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi will fall before them; and as they increase in power, that power 
will reach the limits of the Southern Ocean, and dispossess the Europeans 
of every hold upon the great continent of America. Such will be the wise, 
the blessed effects of separating them from Great Britain; and such the 
consequences, that in less than a quarter of a century may overturn all the 
political systems of the old world. 


To encourage that general emigration the Congress “have deter- 
mined ”, according to a letter from Paris, “to regulate the mode of 
religious worship on principles of very extreme religious toleration; 
that the Presbyterian will be declared the established religion of the 
whole Continent; but that (Paganism and Idolatry excepted) all 
modes of worship will be permitted ”.** 

As to directing their strength against the islands, as predicted 
above, the Morning Herald thinks “ there is little doubt but the Island 
of Cuba will be the first object of the Americans, should they ever 
wish to possess themselves of any of the Sugar colonies. Spain may 
therefore . . . dread the consequences of their independency ”.* 
Indeed the example of America will be the strongest inducement 
among Spain’s own colonists “to throw off the Spanish yoke and 
finish the business . . . they have already begun ”.** Another cause 
of worry to Spain is her colonies in South America, whither she is 
anxious to send troops, fearing that the Americans will employ their 
forces there, as soon as peace is made with England. “ All Spanish 
America must necessarily fall to them. The contest will soon arrive; 
99 42 


the free navigation of the Mississippi will speedily bring it on. 
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To the public in general, the most serious objection to giving in 
dependence to America seems to have been the effects it was expected 


to have upon British trade.** Unconditional independence would 


mean the ruin of trade, says a letter to Shell 
ing Herald rejoices that independence is to be granted “ not uncos 


ditionally, as Mr. Fox wished it to be done; some regard, at least, is 


to be paid to the commerce of this country ”.“® An acknowledgment 
of complete independence “is not only disgraceful in the last degree 
but is giving a public fiat to the ruin of our American merchants, who 


have debts on that continent to the amount of several millions 
The same paper points out that among the ruinous consequences 
would be the sacrifice of the West Indies settlements, “ which would 
be so total an annihilation of our trade, as for ever to obscure the 
greatness of the British Empire ”.*7 Again its readers are reminded 
that ship-building being one of the great trades of North America 
ship-builders discharged from British yards, on a peace, will migrate 
to America, as will also disbanded soldiers, to escape 
home, and with them will go the sinews of the wealth and power of 
England.** On February Io it announces that “ the American trade 
will be the great object of the commercial endeavours of this coun 


try”. Two days later it has the news that the 


1 cloathing countries 
already begin to feel the effects of peace; the demands for woollen 
cloths coming in quicker than the manufacturers can make them ” 
That the trade with Florida was well upset, is shown by an ad- 
vertisement in the Morning Chronicle of February 3, 1783, headed 
West Florida, and calling upon merchants and all concerned in lands 
to meet at the Crown and Anchor tavern, Strand, to discuss “ propet 
measures for security in the present critical situation of their con- 
cerns”. The same paper reports on the following day that the pro 
prietors of East Florida met and agreed to appeal to the government 
‘relative to the alarming situation of their property ” 


On the other hand, to a few commentators it seemed d ] 


istinctly 

advantageous to British trade that America should be independent. 

The Morning Chronicle for Christmas day, 1782, prints a letter 

headed “ ‘ The Trade of England is forever undone by the loss of our 

American Colonies.’ Vulgar Error”: showing that this is a wide 
} 


spread but erroneous notion, for England has grown poor because of 
her American colonies, not enriched by their trade, which is only a 
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drop in the bucket compared with her trade with other nations. It 
would therefore be wise to acknowledge their independence and thus 
shake off their attendant expense, and then make a treaty of com- 
merce with them. The colonies could not get a better market than 
England, which would soon give them unbounded credit and high 
prices for their products. They are too far away to subjugate, “ they 
don’t chuse our government”. All England wants is their trade, 
which they will certainly give; but even if they should not, England 
can maintain herself as she has for many ages past, for she trades 
with all the other nations of the globe. Similarly, a letter signed 
Watts ** contradicts Shelburne’s early prophecy that the sun of Eng- 
land would set forever upon an independent America which “ from 
its first settlement has not only been defended and protected, but 
cloathed, too, by this Kingdom, for 150 years past. America is the 
cause of all our wars since the reign of Queen Ann [sic] ”. Eng- 
land has had America’s trade, but while she sent them more than she 
imported (“a trifle of furs, tobacco, and rice, and some New-Eng- 
land built ships, and some train oil”) much of it has never been and 
never will be paid for. England has corn and cattle, wool, iron, tin, 
copper, and lead—products too similar to America’s to make trade 
there profitable. America, to be sure, can furnish masts and yards, 
pitch and tar, but so can Russia, Sweden, Norway, and all the Baltic 
states. Therefore, all things considered, Great Britain can manage 
very well without America’s trade. As for America’s attitude, mean- 
while, although, as “the center of Freedom”, she means to allow 
free trade when it is to her benefit, yet she will “ open her filial arms 
to her dear parent ” *° so long as the latter will sell her better goods 
than her neighbors. About the time of the signing of the prelimi- 
naries it was reported * that certain commercial privileges were to be 
secured exclusively to Great Britain, by way of affording some sort 
of compensation for the concessions of the parent state. 

One of many rumors to reach the public concerning the general 
peace negotiations was that Vergennes had proposed the partition 
of America among the belligerents, whereby Great Britain was to 
lose the two Floridas and Georgia to Spain, and the Carolinas and 
Virginia to France. ‘“ The scheme was totally rejected by Lord Shel- 
burne, upon the principle not only that the rice and tobacco colonies 
were the only valuable ones on the continent, but chiefly because he 
expected England to recover the trade of the whole, notwithstanding 
their independence ”, says the London Chronicle, December 10-12. 
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At the end of January, 1783, Lord Shelburne was waited upon by 
a committee of Canadian merchants, complaining that the boundaries 


fixed upon by the provisional articles : 


for the territories of the American Republic, so completely and effectu- 
ally blocked up the passages from the Indian country to the British gar- 
rison of Montreal, that the fur trade must be totally destroved. . . . Not 

single fur could be brought to the British market in Quebec, after the 
Definitive Treaties were signed, without permission of the governors of 
the American forts on the banks of the Lake, and in the Back Country, 
which was all ceded to the Americans.*? 


The Prime Minister expressed surprise at this news, saying that such 


consequences of the boundaries agreed upon had not been foreseen, 
and he promised to bring the matter to the attention of the council 
\ correspondent in the J/orning Herald for February 5 is more out 


“whether the Quebec traders went into the Indian 


spoken, asking: 
country for furs, or the Indians brought the furs to Montreal? 
\n imaginary boundary can block up no passage, and . . . the In 
dians will go to market where they are best treated. 
\s for French trade relations with America, it was reported Oc- 
tober 1 °* that since England will so soon have io acknowledge Ameri 
can independence, French merchants have given up the idea of no 
further credit to America and are executing incompleted orders from 
that country. It was greatly to be feared that independence would 
‘give France the dominion and commerce of the European Seas, and 
render Great Britain at least insignificant among nations ”.°* Indeed 
France’s exclusive attitude toward American trade was said to be the 
principal obstruction in the way of peace, and the present trade be- 


tween France and the thirteen colonies “ interrupted as it is by the 
war, employs 160 ships and 3,400 seamen; a most alarming fact, for 
this country ”! *° 

Not France, but Portugal, will profit most from an inde 


America, in the opinion of the Morning Herald, for she can get 


he ] 


timber and other such products more quickly that from t 
and pay for them with Madeira wine. But the spectre looms that 
America may want to seize the Madeira islands, and then “ all Europe 
[will] be too late convinced of the impolicy of suffering a sovereign 


state to rise beyond the Atlantic’ 


As a barometer of how closely the news and rumors of the prog- 
ress of peace negotiations affected the economic life of England, the 
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fluctuation of the stock market and the tendency of private betting 
deserve attention. After the death of Rockingham it was “ reported 
on ’Change ” that Fox would not leave the Cabinet, and stocks rose 
half a per cent.°? On July 13 we read that “ stocks fell one per cent 
today in consequence of the news from America ”.** On July 15 the 
Morning Post reports: “ All prospect of peace is now so entirely 
vanished for the present year, that the oldest stock-brokers are gen- 
erally of opinion that funds will fall more than five per cent.” This 
fall seems a clear indication of lack of confidence in the new ministry. 
This is expressly stated on July 27: “ The immense rise of the funds 
on the Marquis of Rockingham coming in, and their fall on the Earl 
of Shelburne taking the lead, writes to all the world the difference of 
the men in characters too legible to be mistaken! ” ®® 

The report on August 2 that Lord Hertford had gone to Paris on 
peace business “ gave a temporary elevation to the funds; but the 
rumour soon lost ground” and “ while stockbrokers and jobbers in 
the Alley are announcing the near approach of peace . . . hostilities 
appear to be going on with fresh vigour ”.°%° This “ stock-jobbing 
gentry ” is held responsible for many wild rumors to give hope of an 
approaching peace, notably reports of the movements of Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, British minister to Brussels and commissioner for the peace 
settlement. “ All the Paris accounts of Mr. Fitzherbert which have 
lately been published ”, says the Morning Post on September 20, “ ap- 
pear to be Alley fabrications, as we cannot find them in any of the 
foreign prints, though they are published here as coming from that 
quarter.” 

The hopes of the public for peace appear to have fallen very low 
in October, for an even bet was laid at White’s of a thousand guineas, 
that America would not be independent for ten years to come; 
again “ fifty to one is laid that the independence of America will not 
be acknowledged by Parliament, but that a most vigorous defensive 
war will pursue the rebels ”;** and again on November 15, “ con- 
siderable betts are laid that the war with America will be reassumed 
with all possible vigour ”.°* By the end of November the odds were 
at least ten to one against a peace, “ the proposals on the part of Great 
Britain being such, that our combined enemies have returned them ”’.*4 
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On the following day, November 30, the preliminaries were signed 
by America and Great Britain, but it was four days before the public 
knew it definitely, though suspicions had leaked out. The M 
Chronicle of December 3 states that rumors of peace on the previous 
day had sent stocks up, adding that as Secretary Townshend |! 
ised to let the Bank know immediately, when peace was 
not likely that these rumors were true. On this very day, however, 
the secretary was making good hi l 
which was printed in the papers of December 4. This was to an- 
nounce the signing of the provisional articles “ between his Maj 


esty’s Commissioners and the Commissioners of the United States of 


America, to be inserted and constitute a Treaty of Peace, when Peace 
shall be concluded between Great Britain and Frat é 


) iS} 


that the news be made public as soon as possible. The immediate 
effect of Townshend’s letter was to send stocks up, then down again, 
when it was realized that this was not the general peace the public 


longed for, but merely an announcement of provisional articles, and 
the bets were three to two that there would be no peace.” 

All this uncertainty is well summed up in the comment in the 
Morning Herald of November 15: “ The whole world is a lottery, 
and we have but small chances in every part. In America we have 
a small chance of conquest—a small chance of reconciliation—the 
Loyalists have a small chance of escaping—the garrison at Gibraltar 
has a small chance to be taken—Lord Howe has a small chance of 
fighting the combined fleets—and we have no great chance of peace.” 

The British press expresses very few opinions as to the personnel 
of the peace commissioners on either their own or the American side, 
though comments and criticisms upon the ministers responsible for 
the peace are abundant. The names of the commissioners occur from 
time to time as news, or rumors of their movements are reported, but 
there is little in the way of appraisal. The Morning Post of Novem- 
ber 27, however, says of Richard Oswald: “to a considerable judg 
ment he unites a great experience of American affairs, and can better 
describe the boundaries of the different colonies, than any other 
negociator in Europe.” “ Mr. Fitzherbert”, the Morning Herald of 
August 16 says, “is perhaps one of the fittest men we have for such 
an employment :— Mores humanorum multorum vidit et urbes.’— 
His long residence abroad in different parts of the Continent has made 
him most expert in the sentiments and languages of Europe.” In an 
allusion * to Henry Strachey, his name is spelled Stratchey and again 
Stretchy and Stretchey, which, if inconsistent, at least gives some clue 

65 Jbid., Dec. s. 
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to its oft-disputed pronunciation. Of Caleb Whitefoord, acting as 
secretary to the commission in Paris, the Morning Chronicle of Sep- 
“is more popular there than almost any Eng- 


‘ 


tember 9 says that he 
lishman we remember ”. 

Not so complimentary is the press to the American negotiators. 
Dr. Franklin, so well known from his previous residence in England 
that the use of his Christian name seems to be considered superfluous, 
is apostrophized in a letter to Lord Shelburne as “thou eldest born 
of malice ”’,*? after which his name scarcely appears in the papers 
until September 6, when it is reported that five citizens of Man- 
chester have been “ imprisoned and charged with treasonable corre- 
spondence with Dr. Franklin ”’.°S This is corroborated in a report on 
* discovered a correspondence 


‘ 


September 10 that the government has 
of a strange nature between some people lately in office and Dr. 
Franklin. The letters have all passed by way of Ostend, and were 
directed to a merchant in that city ”.°® A letter from Paris quoted in 
the Morning Chronicle of February 5 says: “Dr. Franklin, the 
father of the Revolution in America, was not the first who signed the 
treaty at Paris, but Mr. Adams; the old gentleman [Franklin] has, 
indeed, lived to see his plan completed ; but it is said his memory fails 
him, and he seems to be following his brother genius, Voltaire.” 
There are occasional sneering references to Franklin’s intimacy with 
the French—it was even reported * that Lafayette was to sign with 
but no attempt is 


him the treaty granting independence to America 
made to weigh his qualifications for his important mission. Some 
weeks after the peace preliminaries had been signed, it was reported, 
without comment, that Franklin had declined to be ambassador to 
Great Britain.” 

At first there was a certain inaccuracy in the press as to the names 
and movements of the American commissioners. “An Evening 
paper confidently asserts ”, said the Morning Chronicle on April 15, 
“that Mr. Laurens, Mr. Adams, Mr. Franklin, Mr. Jaken [sic] and 
another gentleman, from the Congress, are now in town, and negoci- 
ating with the present ministers for a peace.” Adams’s name ap- 
pears frequently, without comment, as America’s minister to Hol- 
land. John Jay, minister to Madrid, is characterized in the London 
Chronicle of June 13-15 as “an unacknowledged adventurer from 
Laurens is the most fre- 


the Congress to the Court of Spain”. 
quently mentioned, because of his capture and imprisonment in 
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the Tower of London and his subsequent tarrying in Eng! 
account of his health, and as he was able to participate in the peace 
discussions at Paris only during the last two days, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that in the reports of the negotiations he does not figure. Indeed 
the Morning Post of July 23 reported that he had resigned as com- 
missioner and returned to America, adding “it appears that this 
gentleman, like others of his countrymen who appear here with 
smooth faces and palavering tongues, went away a fixt and deter- 
mined enemy to England, and openly abused the Earl of Shelburne 
while abroad”. The same paragraph remarks that Mr. Jefferson 
having not yet arrived in Europe is supposed to be lost at sea, so there 
are now, Laurens having departed, only three American commission- 
ers. Asa matter of fact, Jefferson did not even cross the ocean, and 
Laurens did not return to America until 1784. 

It is hardly to be expected that the press of one country will deal 
gently with the heroes of another with whom it is at war, and yet the 
English newspapers were not particularly harsh with George Wash- 
ington except as their jealousy was involved because of America’s 
relations with France. The Morning Herald of April 2, 1782, prints 
the rumor arrived from Philadelphia that Congress had determined to 
begin to make peace with Great Britain, having discovered “ that their 
commander in chief had attached himself more to the Crown of 
France than to the real interests of America”, and the London 


‘ 


Chronicle says that Congress is “ displeased with the conduct of Gen- 
eral Washington, who is entirely in the French interest”. Dr. Frank- 
lin adds fuel to the fire by writing, according to the Morning Post for 
August 21, “that the French King has offered Mr. Washington a 
rank in the French army, on condition that he will reside in France 
when the war is over”. Perhaps it is to this report that the follow- 
ing comment refers in the same paper for September 20, on the news 
of Washington’s being made a marshal by the French king: “ ENG 

LISHMEN hear this! the Dictator of America has the modesty to 
tell all the world that the King of Frenchmen is the protector of 
“ Mr. Washington seems to have imbibed all the servility 


liberty!” 
of his Gallic allies. . . . His address . . . on the birth of the Dau- 


phin, is contemptibly fulsome, and breaths a language unworthy the 


patron and friend of freedom, and disgraces the pen and principles of 
an independent American General.” 

And yet there seemed to be no doubt expressed in the papers that 
Washington was anxious for peace with Great Britain. The Morn- 
ing Post prints the report (by way of several letters from Amer- 


‘appears heartily tired of his situation and anxiously 


ica) that he 


| 
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wishes to see peace restored amongst the belligerent powers ; a circum- 
stance that is said to have caused many suspicions of the General’s 
intentions, by a few of the most violent members of Congress ”.’ 
That he did not feel at liberty to make a separate peace with Great 
Britain was known: “ It is said that General Washington has deter- 
mined to oppose all overtures from this country on the subject of 
negotiating a separate peace with America; but that he speaks in 
terms of the highest respect of the new [Rockingham] Administra- 
tion, and laments that they did not come into power before America 
had contracted alliances, to which both honour and her interest will 
compel her strictly to adhere.” ** It is further reported that when 


he heard of the change of ministry, he ordered a general “ feu de 
joy ” to be fired.” 

Washington is admitted to be a tenacious fighter. The Morning 
Chronicle of September 11 prints extracts from a letter from an Eng- 
lish adherent in New York to the effect that while he “ has got a man, 
or a shilling to pay one with ”, he will hold out for independence. It 
is even asserted that he “ has all the innate principles of a Cromwell, 
and his army is not, by any means attached to Congress ”’,”® and 
further it is printed as news that he was appointed Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth of America.** But in spite of these darts di- 
rected at his ambition, there is almost nothing in the press which 
casts aspersions upon his personal character, save the one “ prevail- 
ing opinion ” which the Morning Post sees fit to print on October 12, 
that in the northern colonies it is thought that “ General Washington 
intends to oppose all offers that may be made by the mother country, 
till some stipulations are made for his own safety and emolument ”. 

Such are some of the expressions of British public opinion upon 
various aspects of the peace with America, as found in the contempo- 
rary press. Among the many sources which the historian must use 
if he is to cease writing history in the flat, and endeavor to write it 
in the round,” not the least valuable are the daily records of con- 
temporary interests found in the newspapers. If the eighteenth- 
century English newspaper is rather a reflector of public opinion than 
it is a guide or former of it, or, we may add, an informer of it, yet its 
value in the latter capacity was recognized by no less a student of 
public affairs than Dr. Johnson, who wrote in the Jdler:** “ All 
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foreigners remark that the knowledge of the common people of Eng- 
land is greater than that of any other vulgar. This superiority we 
undoubtedly owe to the rivulets of intelligence [from the newspapers] 
which are continually trickling among us, which every one may catch, 
and of which every one partakes.” 


EUNICE WEAD. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXIV. 30 
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NOTE AND SUGGESTION 
NEGLECTED EVIDENCE ON AN CONTROVERSY—BRONSON 
Ropes as A Forecast oF HEPBURN 7. GRISWOLD 

Tue charge that the United States Supreme Court, after having 
held the legal tender laws unconstitutional in February, 1870, by a 
four to three vote, was packed in the appointment of Justices Strong 
and Bradley for a reversal of that decision a year later by a five to 
four vote is familiar to every student of .\merican constitutional 
history. That the charge has never been proved is pretty well agreed, 
and the opinion of most recent historical writers on the subject would 
seem to be that it has been affirmatively disproved. 

In the opinions of the judges in a case decided about a year before 
the court held the legal tender laws unconstitutional, there is a bit 
of evidence on the question which has apparently escaped the atten- 
tion of the various historians of the period and which, as a matter of 
merely historical interest, is believed to be of sufficient importance to 
note.’ 
The charge, as at first made, was that, after Hepburn v. Griswold, 
President Grant and his Attorney General had deliberately selected 
the two new judges for the purpose of having the decision over- 
ruled. But Senator Hoar pointed out, in a pamphlet written to re- 
move any possible cloud from his brother’s name, that the President 
had not only sent Justices Strong and Bradley’s names to the Senate 
for confirmation on the very morning of the day on which the court’s 
decision was announced in the afternoon, but in Cabinet meetings 
previously had discussed these two as prospective nominees for the 

1 In calling attention to this neglected evidence the writer hopes not 
aches which Senator Hoar directed against those who “ rake up and 
The country, 


serve the repr 
write the discarded slanders of past generations and call it history ”’ 


it is believed, has the right to know the truth about its public officials, past and 
present, whomsoever the truth may pinch. But, whether this is true or not, 
since the evidence which is here introduced does not prove anybody's guilt, but goes 
rather to show that there has been no affirmative disproof and leaves the known 
circumstances still consistent with either good or bad faith on the part of those 
of whom the charge was made, the disinclination to rake up old scandals need not 
here interfere with the inclination to discover the facts, and the writer feels that he 
may speak to the point without hesitation. Indeed, some of the high officials 
» good names are involved would doubtless prefer not to go down to posterity 
nsparent alibi interposed by their over-zealous friends to shelter their 


w 
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vacancies. There had been no time to cook up a conspiracy for 
reversal, therefore, and the suspicious circumstances were to be 
explained as unfortunate coincidences rather than attributed to de 
sign. This coincidence of the nomination with the date of the 
decision seems to have been accepted by more recent historians as a 
final disproof of the charge.’ 

The neglected evidence to which the title to this comment refers 
has to do with the possibility of advance notice of what the court's 
decision would be. It has been assumed that actual knowledge was 
required. Such, however, is not the case \ reasonable assurance 
was enough. For example, it has never been shown that there was a 
leak as to the court’s opinion on the constitutionality of the Recon 
struction Act, but Congress, nevertheless, was so sure that it would 
be unfavorable that it deprived the court of its jurisdiction over the 
McCardle case, after it had been argued before the court but before 
it could be decided. There are sometimes outside evidences fron 
which a decision may be foretold with more or less confidence, and 
there were outside evidences in this case, the most important of which 
was the opinion in Bronson v. Rodes,’® the special subject of this 
paper, decided by the same court a year before the decision in Hep 


he latter case, it 


burn v. Griswold.*| The precise point at issue in t 


will be remembered, was whether Congress had the power under the 


Constitution to make anything but gold and silver a legal t 


the payment of debts, an issue which depended on the broader ques 


tion whether Congress, by legislative fiat, could coerce the acceptance 
of any prescribed medium of exchange for a sum substantially 


excess of its intrinsic value. The same question was also present 


ble to avoid that issue on the 


in Bronson v. Rodes, but the court was a 
ground that in the contract in controversy there was an express pri 
vision for payment in gold and that where the parties had so agreed 
the provision would be given effect whether the legal tender laws 
were constitutional or not. But though the court was thus able t 


efer an express ruling for another year, the opinions written i1 


i 
case disclose very clearly the directions in which the thoughts « 
individual judges were runnin; In reading such state s as the 
following one can almost be persuaded that one is reading from |] 
burn v. Griswold: 
2 Charles W arren, The Supreme Court t 
James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from th 
VI. 270—27 Story and rsor 1 Memoir 
Unase, p. 4 et Green ‘ 
7 \ 2 256 > I ‘ 3 
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“It is not pretended ”, said Chief Justice Chase, speaking for the 
court, “ that any real payment and satisfaction of an obligation to pay 
fifteen hundred and seven coined dollars can be made by the tender of 
paper money worth in the market only six hundred and seventy 
coined dollars.” 

After reviewing the history of coinage legislation to show that 
every law regulating the amount of bullion in coins had been passed 
in order to make the actual value correspond as exactly as possible to 
the legal value, he said: 

With these and other precautions against the emission of any piece 
inferior in weight or purity to the prescribed standard, it was thought 
safe to make the gold and silver coins of the United States a legal tender 
in all payments according to their nominal or declared values. . . . 

The design of all this minuteness and strictness in the regulation of 
coinage is easily seen. . . . It recognizes the fact, accepted by all men 
throughout the world, that value is inherent in the precious metals; that 
gold and silver are in themselves values, and being such, and being in 
other respects best adapted to the purpose, are the only proper measures 
of value; that these values are determined by weight and purity; and that 
form and impress are simply certificates of value worthy of absolute 
reliance only because of the known integrity and good faith of the gov- 
ernment which gives them.® 

Justices Nelson, Grier, Clifford, and Field, all the Democrats on 
the bench, concurred in the opinion of the Chief Justice, while Justice 
Miller, staunch Republican, dissented, and Justices Swayne and 
Davis, Republican and independent Lincoln appointee respectively, 
though they concurred in the result, each in a separate statement 
qualified his vote so as to indicate his disapproval of anything in the 
court’s reasoning that might cast a doubt over the constitutional 
power to make anything but gold and silver a legal tender. Here 
then is the identical line-up of the judges, each taking his position on 
the same side and expressing the same opinion that he later expressed 
on the same question in Hepburn v. Griswold, and for one year this 
had been on the official records open to the world. 

That Chase, as Secretary of the Treasury, had advocated the legal 
tender laws, would certainly seem of little weight when set off against 
his opinion as a judge in Bronson v. Rodes, as an index to his ulti- 
mate decision on the constitutional question. This is especially true 
in view of the fact that he had expressed doubt about the constitu- 
tionality of the measure before he gave it his support, and of the 
further fact that in a report to Congress less than a year after the 
law had been passed, he spoke of gold and silver as the “ only per- 
manent basis, standard, and measure of value recognized by the Con- 
stitution ”. 
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It is not conceivable that Attorney General Hoar could have been 
ignorant of this opinion. Aside from his interest in a public ques- 
tion as a leading Republican and one of the foremost public men of 
the time, his profession as a lawyer and his position as Attorney 
General would require that he know of it. It had been decided only 
a year before. William M. Evarts, his predecessor in office, had ap- 
peared on behalf of the government and had at the same term of 
court argued both Bronson v. Rodes and Hepburn v. Griswold. 
Judge Hoar himself, meantime, had been nominated for a position on 
the court and rejected by the Senate. His public interest, his public 
duty, his every public association, were such as to inform him of what 
was going on in the Supreme Court. And the lawyers for the rail 
roads and other interests concerned also, of course, knew about the 
opinion. 

But assuming, as seems clear, that no leak was necessary to get a 
good notion of what the decision would be, it does not therefore 
necessarily follow that anybody was guilty of corrupt conduct in 
getting it reversed. That there were incriminating circumstances 
can not be denied. The reader’s familiarity with them is assumed 
But without any advance understanding with the new judges as to 
how they should vote, and without yielding to any undue pressure 
from selfish interests that would dictate his selection, it would be 
quite possible for a president, with an eye single to his country’s wel 
fare, to choose able judges for the bench and yet to prefer them over 
others because of their known views on public questions. On this 
subject Lincoln, speaking of his prospective nomination of Chase, 
once said: “ We wish for a Chief Justice who will sustain what has 
been done in regard to emancipation and the legal tenders. We 
cannot ask a man what he will do, and if we should, and he should 
answer us, we would despise him for it. Therefore, we must take 
a man whose opinions are known.” It would hardly be thought to 
shame Grant and Hoar to convict them of conduct which Lincoln did 


not hesitate thus to avow. 


It was not necessary, therefore, to deny foreknowledge of what 
the decision in all probability would be, or to profess ignorance of 
how the two new judges were morally certain to vote, in order to 
make out a case of good faith on the part of those whose conduct was 
impugned. Suppose they did have such knowledge, what of it? In 
reading the evidence in the case, one can not avoid the impression 
that the weakest part of the defense is that they or their friends were 
disposed to deny too much. 

3RYANT SMITH. 
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Some Letters of Salmon P. Chase 1848-1865 


Tue letters here printed are in the possession of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, having been presented by Mrs. Harlan 
P. Cleveland, a daughter of the man to whom they were written. 

Stanley Matthews, to whom Salmon P. Chase addressed this cor- 
respondence, was born in Ohio, July 21, 1824, and died in 1889. 
The letters, which have never before appeared in print, nor come 
into the hands of the historian, cover roughly the period between 
December, 1848, and April, 1865, being particularly full for the years 
1849 and 1850. Chase wrote intimately to a personal friend, ap- 
parently without reservations, and much new light is thrown on his 
election to the Senate at a time when the Free Soilers held the balance 
of power in the Ohio legislature. Matthews was at the time clerk 
of the lower house of the Forty-seventh General Assembly of Ohio. 
His career includes services as editor of the Cincinnati Herald, judge 
of Hanover County, state senator, district attorney for southern Ohio 
through appointment of President Buchanan, a colonel in the Civil 
War ; he was, generally, a man to be reckoned with in Ohio political 
matters. Later he served as United States Senator from Ohio, and 
associate justice of the Supreme Court. 

ANNIE A. NUNNS. 


Co_umsus, Dec. 23, 1848. 

My dear Stanley: 

The Legislature is organized. The lower belongs to the Free Soilers. 

The first question to be brought onward respects the prima facie right 
of Pugh and Pierce? to their seats. It may come up on Tuesday. 

Somehow or other our friend Taylor? has changed his views as to 
this matter; and, from being friendly to my election as senator, he has so 
far changed that he now thinks and says, I understand, that I am biased 
in my adhesion to my views on that question, (frequently expressed as 
you know before I had any idea of their bearing on my election) by 
expectations of support from the Democrats. Perhaps I am biased, but 
certain it is that he should not take part against me: at least not without 
fully and frankly stating to me his grounds. 

The facts are about these. If Pugh and Pierce are admitted prima 
facie the democrats will probably feel more kindly toward the Free Soil 

1 George E. Pugh and Alexander N. Pierce were later accredited their seats 
as Democratic representatives from Cincinnati. 

2 This was probably James W. Taylor, the Cincinnati attorney. 
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men, than the Whigs: and they will naturally prefer among Free Soilers 
the persons, supposed to be most democratic in sentiment They may 
prefer me for senator, and they do prefer you for clerk. On the ot! 
hand, if Spencer and Runyan be admitted, the Democrats will 
alienated, and the Whigs will naturally prefer among Free Soilers, the 


persons supposed to be nearest themselves in sentiment. They prefe: 
Hitchcock—I regard Giddings as out of the question—for Senator, and 
Swift, (who has been officiating on their side for clerk lavlor, perhaps 


thinks that, in this latter case, Brough and others at Cincinnati may be 
prostrated and he may be made associate judge. He could easier, I think 
reach the latter point by a different course. At any rate no private 
grudge or personal interest should lead to the abandonment of avowed 
positions and of tried friends 

Under these circumstances | think you ought to come up immediately 
I believe you can be made clerk. Hamlin has urged it and it is received 
very favorably. 

How is Vaughan now on this matter of prima facie right to seats 


If he thinks with us, he could do a great deal of good if 


here. See him, 
and if he is right, get him to come up. At any rate come up yourself, and 
let Taylor return to Cincinnati. At present he does more harm to us 
than good. He urges that if Pugh and Pierce are admitted the [ree 
Soilers will lose the balance. This is not so: as Sheldon must go 
and Rockwell come, in, when, supposing a Whig to be returned from 
Clinton, and Pugh and Pierce to retain their seats parties will stand, 
the House, Whigs 28, Democrats 34, Free Soilers 7, Doubtful Whiggis! 
2[,] Democratish 1, total 72. If Spencer and Runyan come in, the case 
standing as before, otherwise—the Whigs have 30[,] add the two Whig 
gish Freesoilers 2, thirty two. \dd also five of the Free Soilers, sup 
posed to favor Whig views and they have 37; enoug! | 


I don’t however agree with those of our friends who think that five ot 


our Free Soilers favor Whig views enough to make them otherwise than 
strictly impartial between the parties. 

Whichever of the contestants come in I believe our Free Soilers will 
hold the balance, and use it honorably. The whole effect of bringing 
one or the other set will be to propitiate one or the other his ot 
course, should not influence any man’s judgment: nor do I believe it will 


essentially. This makes me feel the more sensitive to such charges, as 
Taylor makes: and the more anxious to have you come up. Moloney 
said he should come up and spend the holidays. Cant you bring him 
you? 

This note of course you will regard as entirely between ourselve 


Faithfully your frien 


II. 
CINCINNATI, Jany. 13, 1848 [9 

My dear Stanley: 
I recd. your letter and thank you for it; an 
obliged to you, if you adhere to your resolution to keep me posted 
Capt. Roedter’s * view is not unreasonable I think; but if the Democr 


Henry Roedter of Cincinnati was a membx 


Assembly of Ohio, as were the following persons mentioned in succeeding letters 
Dr. Norton S. Townshend, John F. Morse, Brewster Randall, Isa Van D 
John G. Breslin, Benj. F. Leiter, Albert G. Riddle, Hugh S$ 
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are satisfied as to the Free Soilers they support, is it not right that the 
Free Soilers should be satisfied as to the Democrats they support? 
Neither Whigs nor Democrats, should Free Soilers act with either in the 
election of particular officers, can properly ask Free Soilers to support 
objectionable men, nor on the other hand could Free Soilers ask support 
of Whigs or Democrats for candidates objectionable on other grounds 
than their Free Soil principles. 

I am very desirous to see the strife about Governor brought to a 
conclusion. I hope our Free Soil friends will vote for the joint com- 
mittee. If Randall will take the ground suggested in the communica- 
tion I enclose all may be well; and he can still have the confidence of 
those who elected him: which is certainly desirable if it can be preserved 
without doing anything wrong. If you know Randall show him the 
communication. If not get an introduction to him and show it. Then 
also the Editorial indicating the effect the suggestions have even upon 
minds prepossessed against him. 

In haste 
Yours Ever. 


Ill. 
CrncinnatI, Saturday Night, 13 Jany. ’48 [9], 10 p. m. 


My dear Stanley: 

It seems to me quite important that Messrs Morse and Townshend 
should be promptly vindicated from the aspersions of certain papers. I 
have drawn up a paper which I enclose with this view, hoping you will 
use the substance of it in an article of your own for the Globe. Use 
only the substance that my style may not be recognized. Make it as much 
stronger and better as you can. I meant to add a passage speaking of 
Messrs T. and M. personally as they deserve; but I had not room. Send 
it down as soon as you can. 

What was the result of your interview with Van Doren? It would 
be hardly safe, I suppose, to communicate all your views to the old gentle- 
man. He might reveal them in quarters where the discovery would do 
injury. The most that can be done with him is to get him to agree, 
that he will vote right when the time comes; and keep him to his agree- 
ment. He is an excellent man, but I suppose, liable to adverse influences. 
Do you converse much with Mr. Morse? I hope you will cultivate his 
acquaintance. I think very highly of him, as one of the fairest, best and 
most intelligent men in the Legislature. I know he expects to vote for 
Giddings rather than me for Senator: but after Giddings he will, I think 
support me. I have no fault to find with his preference. All I ask is 
justice and candid appreciation of my acts and motives, not support for 
office, unless that support can be given with the full sanction of the 
giver’s judgment that it is best for the Free Soil cause. 

Has Mr. Nichols gone to Clinton? It is quite important I think to 
secure a Free Soil representation of the right stamp from that county. 
Can’t you aid this, by consultation with the Democrats especially with Mr. 
Trimble, the candidate of the Democracy last fall. The democrats cant 
elect a candidate without our aid which we can’t give without loss of the 
balance of power. We can’t elect a candidate without their help, which 
will give a more certain and reliable balance of power to the Independent 
Freesoilers, and be of advantage to them as well as to us, by more cer- 
tainly excluding the Whigs from power in the Legislature. The Demo- 
crats ought to give us their support in this matter. 


| | 
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Tell Dr. Townshend, Mr. Morse and Mr. Hamlin * that I am looking 
for letters from each of them. I am very desirous to understand the lay 
of the land and the succession of events. 

In haste and sleepy, 
Your friend, 


first rate young barnburner? Or is there already a pig to each of the 
small teats in your care? 

I see no bill introduced as yet to repeal the clauses of the apportion- 
ment law districting Hamilton County. I hope Dr. Townshend will have 
introduced it before this reaches you. It seems to me very important to 
get this measure through the House with as little delay as possible. I 
hope some Whig votes can be had for the repeal. An effort should be 
made for them on account of their effect in the Senate. 


P. S. Have you a vacancy in your office which you could fill with a 


IV. 
Cin. Jany. 18, 1849 
My dear Stanley: 

You will not get this till day after tomorrow morning, and yet I must 
w <e tonight for I am subject to so many interruptions in the morning 
that I cant possibly find time for a letter. 

It was impossible for me to send you a copy of the printing resolutions 
by return mail for two reasons, first, I had no copy, second there was no 
time to write them out from memory before the mail closed. I have now 
written them out as well as I could. The language, in fact, and the sul 
stance, altogether, of the first set is preserved. By referring to the Docu- 
ment, which is I think No. 9 of Vol. 2, Stanbury’s opinion you will be 
able to supply the hiatus, which you had better do yourself, as I imagine 
your practice in drafting resolutions will enable you to select the exact 
words more readily than anybody else. 

I have heard nothing from Columbus for several days except two very 
welcome letters, one from Morse and the other from Nichols, and by the 
papers. I suppose you are very much engaged, and that it is a great 
tax upon your time, to write or even read letters. Still I must hold you 
to your engagement to keep me advised of all that passes of interest espe- 
cially to me, and anything relating to the action of Free Soilers is of 
special interest to me apart from all my personal concern in it 

My letter from Nichols was under an injunction of secrecy, and | 
advised him to consult you on the subject matter of it. I presume he has 
done so. At any rate I think it best to advise you of the substance of it; 
but you must, on no account, let a word in relation to it escape you, unless 
the whole thing is already, as is very likely, the subject of consultation 
among you. Nichols says that he thinks Morse will, in case the Senate 
will not pass the bill to repeal the division clauses of the apportionment 
law, vote for the admission of Pugh and Pierce as constitutionally en 
titled to their seats, provided he can have satisfactory assurances that a 
Free Soiler, Giddings or myself, will be elected to the Senate by Demo- 
cratic votes: and he (Nichols) suggests that a private note, distinctly 
stating that the signers will steadily vote for a Free Soiler, addressed to 
Morse by half a dozen prominent democrats, would be a proper form in 
which to give the required assurance. 


+E. S. Hamlin and his associate Israel 


Columbus Standard, a Free Soil paper 


| 
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It may be said that if Col. Morse is satisfied that the division clauses 
are unconstitutional he ought to vote for the admission of Pugh and 
Pierce, in case the Senate fail to repeal them, irrespective of any Demo- 
cratic support of Free Soil men or measures; and it is no doubt so. But 
it must be remembered that Col. Morse’s district is strongly Whig—that 
the question of the constitutionality of the division clauses has been little 
agitated there and is little understood—that the prima facie appearance 
of a vote for P. and P. to many of his constituents would be that of a 
vote for political desperate haters of all good, enemies of black law repeal 
etc. etc. Now it is plain enough, I think, that if a man’s conscientious 
convictions lead him to do an act in my favor, though contrary to the 
opinions of many whose good will is valuable to him, I cannot be justified 
in looking coldly on, while the man is endangered by his act. So if the 
Democrats gain this great triumph, by means of votes given them upon 
the conviction that the Constitution and right is on their side, by men not 
of their ranks, every principle of justice and honor requires it seems to 
me that the democrats should be willing to assure those who give the 
votes that they shall not be sacrificed by it—that they, the Democrats, 
will vote for Free Soil men or measures to such an extent as will justify 
to [sic] the course of the Free Soilers who act with them, to their own 
constituents. For my part I would rather never be elected to any office, 
whatever than that a single honest man should be injured by supporting 
me, or by taking any step to ensure my election. I want nothing done 
for me unless it be both right in itself to be done, and safe for those who 
do it. 

Your position and location will enable you to know whether any such 
thing as Nichols suggests can be done. He thinks some of the Demo- 
crats in his power would sign such a note. 

I wish you would write me fully as to the state of matters. What be- 
came of the proposition of Capt. Roedter? How does Van Doren stand? 
With whom do you consult? Is there any Free Soil Caucus now? If 
not can you not succeed in making a nucleus for one out of the five 
signers of the Plan of Organization, Townshend, Morse, Riddle, Van 
Doren, and Smart? If these would meet together, admitting yourself 
and Hamlin and inviting all others who voted for Van Buren and Adams 
and are now with us on our State and National Platform, and none else 
except on such evidence of devotion to the cause as will command an 
unanimous vote for their admission, we should have an available Free 
Democratic Caucus, where consultations could not fail to be beneficial. 
But even then it must be tolerant. 

What has become of the bill to repeal the division clauses of the 
apportionment law which Riddle was to introduce? It is time it was 
passed the House. Where are the bills, to repeal the Black Laws, espe- 
cially Morse’s School bill and the Bill to prevent kidnapping which I left 
with Hamlin to be handed to Riddle? If the Democrats intend to go 
with us at all against the Black Laws—and if they don’t they are not so 
wise as I take them to be—Morse’s school bill is the very [word illegible] 
to give to them action. I handed a copy to Smith who approved it and has 
it, probably, vet. It seems to me it should be got under way. I ami 
particularly desirous that this bill should be passed and that Morse 
should have the credit of it. It will take the wind out of the sails of 
Buncombe beautifully. Wont you look to this and aid Morse all you can? 

There was a rumor in town today that the Hamilton case was set for 
tomorrow: and I believe Pugh and Pierce have started up. Of course 


| 
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there can be no truth in this rumor. It would [be] extremely injudicious 
to report this case I think till the bill for the repeal of the division clauses 
shall have passed the House. 

Brough was in my office today. He seems to think that the Demo- 
crats dont expect to elect any of their own men to the Senate, and would 


therefore unite on me. I believe I could get a pretty unanimous vote of 
the Hamilton County Democracy at this moment 
Do write me fully and frequently. 
Faithfully your friet 


P. S. I have as yet seen nothing of the letter containing the state 
ment of the affairs with the Globe as to which vou wanted me t ee 
Smith 

V. 
CINCINNATI, Ja 24, 1849 
My dear Stanley: 
I have not written to you for two or three days partly because | | 


nothing to write, and partly because | had so little time to write it in. 
I am much obliged to you for your letter of last Saturday, in whicl 

give me so clear an account of the state of things in Columbus. I wisi 
you would write oftener than you do: but I know how constantly you are 
} 


engaged, and console myself by the reflection that if vou do not write 


you are doing all you can to secure the ascendency of independent Free 
Democracy in the Legislature. 
By the way speaking of Independent Free Soilers reminds me of 


liberty I took today with a letter of yours to the Globe which I hope you 
will pardon, even if you do not think, on reconsideration, that what I did 
was best. I learned accidently that in your letter of yesterday, after ex 
pressing the opinion that Pugh and Pierce would be admitted to their 
seats, and that vou should regard the admission as a fortunate circum 


stance for Free Soilism, you went on to say that the admission of Spencer 
and Runyan was the only thing remaining to be done to insure the 
triumph of Taylorism in the Legislature etc. It occured to me, at once 
that our opponents would lay hold of these expressions as a foundati 


tive 


for the charge that, in deciding on the rights of the respective sets of 
claimants to the disputed seats, our Independent Freesoilers are governed 
entirely by considerations of party advantage. I went over to the offi 
to look at the letter, and found it was already in type. Being strongly 
persuaded, however, from reading the last two sentences in your lette: 
that my apprehension was well grounded, and seeing that the sens« 
complete without these two sentences, I prevailed on Taylor 
seemed quite reluctant to have any alteration made in your letter, fearing 
you might blame him,) to have them left out. I hope you will not be « 
fended by the lopping off of these two superfluous, if not harmful, men 
bers of your epistle. If you have no more sensitiveness 
than I have I am sure you will not be. 

I had a long conversation with Smith night before last on the affairs 
of the Globe. He says it is now just paying expenses, allowing 


for the Moores or Gilmore: and that he is anxious to reduce expenses t 
the lowest possible figure. He expresses the highest opini 

declares that if they have any Editor you are the man. I represented 
to him the indispensable need of a competent Editor to the success of the 
Paper, and he seemed to be finally convinced of it. I thin! i 
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the Editorial chair open to you at the close of the season if you desire it. 
I said nothing to Smith, about your account with the office for I had no 
data to go upon. If you wish me to go into this please give me the neces- 
sary information. 

I heard today that a number of the Democrats have retracted their 
engagement to vote for Morse’s bill, and that consequently the admission 
of Pugh and Pierce is again in doubt. I do not see any necessary con- 
nexion between the one and the other. But why the Democrats should 
be unwilling to vote for the repeal of the Black Laws I cannot conceive. 
They are, certainly, in clear violation of fundamental democratic prin- 
ciples: and the self imposed burden of sustaining them has been for years 
a millstone about the neck of the Democratic Party in Ohio. I don’t see 
why the Party should wear this neck drop. It is neither useful nor 
ornamental. 

When I left Columbus I supposed that Morse’s bill would be brought 
to a vote before the Hamilton Case would be taken up. I think it should 
be now. Why not? I can see no reason, except that it may be desired 
to have the votes of Pugh and Pierce for the passage of the bill. But 
this is not important as I suppose: for there must certainly be votes 
enough to pass it without theirs. Why not bring the bill to vote at once 
and pass it: then admit Pugh and Pierce; then bring up the bill to prevent 
kidnapping and to prohibit the use of the jails etc. and let Pugh make a 
speech on that. He could make one which would reflect great credit on 
himself, and be very useful every way. In this way everything would go 
smoothly and to the satisfaction of all parties, and the way would be pre- 
pared for subsequent cooperation in other matters. I feel very confident 
that it is mistaken policy to postpone the passage of Morse’s bill till after 
the admission of Pugh and Pierce. The true course, in my judgment, is 
to pass Morse’s bill as soon as it can be brought to a vote, without al- 
lowing any amendment of any kind, just as it comes from the Senate if 
it has passed the Senate as introduced by Swift, if it has not passed the 
Senate, just as it was introduced in that body; then, if the division clauses 
of the apportionment law have not been repealed, admit Pugh and Pierce 
at once; then bring forward the kidnapping bill which I gave to Hamlin 
to be handed to Riddle. I believe this programme is the best; and Morse 
would doubtless feel very satisfied to have his bill passed, especially with 
the aid of the Hamilton County votes except Capt. Roedter’s before he 
votes, as I understand he intends to, for the admission of Pugh and 
Pierce. Do see if something cannot be made of this. It cannot be that 
the Democrats would be guilty of such absolute suicide as to refuse their 
support, generally, to such a bill, so calculated in its whole frame, to 
satisfy their views. Allowance must be made I know for the peculiar 
views of some and the circumstances of others in particular localities: 
but certainly such may well content themselves, if they feel bound to be 
in their seats, to give silent votes against the bill. There must be other 
votes enough to pass it. 

I see Father Van Doren voted against giving the printing to the 
Standard. How is this? I thought he assured you he would vote for it. 
Can’t you bring the old gentleman back either to his democracy or his 
Freesoilism? It is a shame to allow him, after having been elected as a 
democratic Freesoiler, to be taken captive by Taylor Whigism. Can't 
you contrive some way to bring him out of Chuckery into his old 
neighborhood? Can’t you impress Scranton into this service? Have 
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you ever had any talk with this last named gentleman? What are his 
views and purposes? 

Let me hear from you very soon, and let me know exactly how the 
land lies. Have you had any further conversation with Capt. Roedter in 
relation to the subjects of your first letter? 

I write to Hamlin by this mail and inclose a copy of a letter I lately 
wrote to Giddings. I am not more than half certain the step was a wise 
one. I wish you would read the letter and tell me what you think of it. 
If Giddings would give me his support, it would presumably induce most 
of the Whig Freesoilers and one or two Whigs perhaps to give me their 
votes, say eight in all. The Democrats and Independent Freesoilers 
would give four more. I should then only want forty three, out of fifty 
one (P. and P being admitted) democratic votes. This would allow for 
eight impracticable Democrats and I suppose the number does not exceed, 
if it reaches that figure. 

I wish you would see Pugh and Pierce and ascertain whether they 
have any special wish that I should come up and make an argument for 
them. My business is a good deal behind in consequence of my absence 
this winter already, and it is important that I should give it as nearly 
my undivided attention as possible. Besides some friends have suggested 
that an argument from me, for either set of claimants, would look badly 
at the present time. Still if Pugh thinks that it is important that I should 
come up and argue the case, satisfied as I am that he and Pierce have the 
Constitution and Justice on their side, I should not hesitate to do so. I 
confess, however, that I incline myself to the opinion that it will do no 
good for me to be concerned in the arguments. You can judge best as 
to this on the spot. Please consult him and let it be determined among 
our friends what is best to be done, and advise me. I have heard that 
the vote was to be taken on the report of the committee without any 
argument. I am at the end of my sheet and it is '4 past one, A. M. Jany 
25. Good night. 

Your friend, 


25. M. I have just got yours of yesterday and find this anticipated in 
part and in part needless. Be generous enough to consider this an 
answer and yourself in my debt. 


VI. 
CINCINNATI, January 27, 1849. 
My dear Stanley: 
It is Saturday Evening, and clients and callers have all disappeared 


Ball has just gone off to the Country. I am alone in my little law san 
tum, if such a place can be imagined. I can almost imagine when I look 


up at the shelves, that Coke and Littleton, and Mansfield, and Holt and 
Blackstone, and Dane, and Kent and Story are looking down at me, not as 
full wigged and full robed justiciaries, but as quaint elves, with solem: 
faces, peering out from between dusty leaves. What a mass of long 
pondered decisions fill those shelves! How many hearts have beat and 
throbbed, almost to bursting, with expectancy of them! To some how 
late they came! Too late, indeed, when hope deferred ‘ad sickened and 
died, and substance wasted, health destroyed, and lis st, formed the 
inventory of the gains of a successful lawsuit. To others what agony 
they brought! Successful knavery, or cold and callous avarice, has we 
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the trick of the cards of law, or obtained judgment for the penalty of his 
bond, and homeless misery must go weep unpitied, of all save the Angel 
of Mercy, turned almost by deeds warranted by precedent, and which yet 
might “ shame extremest hell’ into an Angel of Wrath. 

Yesterday a Mechanic came to me with a bill against one of our 
nobility for building a monument in Spring Grove—a costly mausoleum. 
He turned him over to his agent. His agent refused to pay the bill, on 
the ground that the Mechanic had agreed to build for a certain price ac- 
cording to a certain plan. It was true: but the plan had been changed 
and another substituted requiring four times the work. But the agent 
declared that the substituted plan was the original one to which the 
proposition applied. The agent was the son of his principal; and he was 
willing to have even a tomb, to repose in till the resurrection, built by 
toil defrauded of its earnings. Fortunately a comparison of facts and 
dates will enable the mechanic to determine which was the original and 
which the substituted proposition. But what a taste a man must have 
to be willing to go to his last sleep in a bed like that. 

Yesterday noon, too, an old negress, grimy black, fat and squat and 
odorous, with a strapping fellow of some twenty eight came in and 
wanted me to draw her a ‘scription. She said the white people had let 
her come over here “ just before the last high water,’—that was the poor 
creatures chronology—to work herself free and she had done it in four 
years. “How much did you pay for yourself.” “ Two hundred and 
fifty dollars,” said she. And now she wants her son free. His mistress 
had let him come over to see her, and would let him go free for three 
hundred or three hundred and fifty dollars. She had been advised to 
have him go to Canada; but she wanted him with her in her old age, and 
if he should go to Canada and come back he would always be afraid of 
everyone he saw. “ Abbitrerry power” said the old woman “ is drefful 
you know.” She seemed right honest, poor old simple soul. She wanted 
her son, whom God gave to be the solace of her declining years, and 
widow Thatcher was willing to let him obey God in consideration of 
three hundred and fifty dollars had and received! So I drew her a 
“*scription paper” and gave her a couple of dollars toward paying 
“ Abbitrerry power ” for letting her son go, and she went off thankful. 
That old woman may be in heaven, when many of earth’s proud ones may 
lack a drop of water to cool their burning tongues. For you know I cant 
believe with you—that earth’s devils and earth’s devil’s victims are going 
to the same place hereafter. 

But I had no idea of writing vou such a letter as this when I began: 
and I will change the subject as I well may for your letter of yesterday 
lies before me and suggests very different ideas. 

I am very glad to learn that the Democrats are so unanimous in their 
determination to support Morse’s bill. You will find that in the first 
section Morse’s bill differs from Swift's, unless a correction has been 
made, in some respects which a comparison will disclose. It should be 
made to conform exactly, as in the shape Swift has it it is more acceptable 
to Meyers and some others, and is better itself. I hope to hear of its 
passage by Monday or Tuesday. I shall look for its fate with great 
anxiety. If it goes through the House by Democratic votes, having been 
already endorsed by Beaver and Blake in the Senate it will do Morse a 
great deal of service and place him on high ground. He has risked much 
in obedience to his conscientious convictions. If the Democrats have the 
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hearts I believe them to have, they will not let him suffer in consequence 
of their failure to vote for his bill. 

Townshend and Morse, believing the law so far as dividing 
County to be unconstitutional, could do no otherwise than 
law remaining unreapealed [sic]. If they had voted against 


been ordered, the worse 


claimants, and a special election had 


consequences would have resulted. They must vote against both, 


remaining unrepealed, or admit Pugh and Pierce Chev 
and the calm reflection of almost every true Freesoiler will approve thei 


course. 

I feel especially for Morse. I am certain that he has acted according 
to his real convictions and with an eye single to the advat the 
cause of Anti Slavery. How mean and contemptible are the that 
he has been bought! The real complaint of these men is that he has 
refused to be bought. He has acted not only not from interested motives 
but against the strongest suggestions of interest He has acted nobly 


and, I think, wisely. He has, no matter what detraction he may be calle 
on to endure, the approval of his own conscience; and in proportion as 


his true action and motives can be made known, the sympathy and supe 
port of all earnest Freesoilers. It is among our first duties to sustain 


such a man, and it is a duty which I will perform at whatever sacrifice 
Dr. Townshend, too, how nobly he has acted! With less to risk in- 


deed than Col. Morse and a constituency far sterner in its devotion to 
Free Democracy, than his he has displayed a constancy and a courage 


and a truth to his own convictions, seldom witnessed 

One thing only I regret under the circumstances. I hear that the vote 
on the resolution was pushed through by the aid of the previous question 
when Riddle had only yielded the floor for a motion to adjourn, not hav- 


ing concluded his speech against the resolution. 1 hope this was not so 
I think so highly of Riddle that I should be very sorry to learn that any 
right or claim of his had been in the least degree disregarded. Indeed | 
would have allowed the most ampie range of debate, and given full time 
and opportunity to Judge Spencer to appear in person or by c el 


Undue advantage could not have been taken of this, it seems to me, as the 
termination of the debate on any day say on Monday or Tuesday coul 
have been provided for by resolution. These, however, are only the 
views of one at a distance. 

Vaughan went up to Clinton and returned today. Tillinghast e op 
ponent of Jones has been a democrat and is now a democratic | reesoiler 
He was a member of the Clinton County Central Free Soil Committee 
during the last Canvass: always before last summer a democrat and 


sympathizing strongly with them. He is pledged, I understand, to 
with the Freesoilers on all questions involving Free Soil issues. He w 


be supported by democrats and Freesoilers and will probably be elected 
He comes out as an independent candidate but is endorsed by the Dem 
Com. as a democrat and by the Free Soil Com. as a Freesoiler. Vaug! 


says the Clintonians made my election the test, and that Tillinghast was 


required to pledge himself to vote for me first and that he did so pledge 


himself. I think it very important that an arrangement be made to give 
him a seat next to Morse and Townshend, and that the Democrats agree 
to use no influence to induce him to separate from them in his actior 
It is their best policy as well as Duty. If Judge Smart would tully 
identify himself with them so much the better. But be sur 1 pr 1 


| 
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him a seat next them. On no account neglect this. Perhaps Father Van 
Doren may then join the company. It will be a great deal better than 


that he keeps. 
Ever yours, 


VII. 
CINCINNATI, January 29, 1849. 


My dear Stanley: 

I think the time has now come when I ought to take some definitive 
position in relation to the Senatorial election, and I am going therefore 
to write you plainly on the subject, in the confidence of friendship. 

The House is now full, or will be when the Clinton election is over 
and the member elect from that county is qualified. 

The admission of Pugh and Pierce is in accordance with my views 
except as to the matter of time. I could wish that a postponement had 
been allowed both on the score of comity, and on account of the probable 
effect of summary action on the Clinton election in exciting the Whigs 
to greater efforts than they might otherwise have made. But I, at a dis- 
tance, am, of course, not very well qualified to judge of the expediency 
of pressing the question to so early a decision. Reasons for prompt 
action doubtless exist unknown to me. The admission itself was a neces- 
sary act—an inevitable duty, the law remaining unrepealed, to be per- 
formed, by those convinced of the unconstitutionality of the division of 
the county, whenever the vote should be taken. 

I have done all I could in relation to the Clinton election, to secure the 
return of a reliable free soiler, who will stand by Townshend and Morse 
firmly. My efforts, joined to those of other Freesoilers directed to the 
same end, and of Democrats anxious to defeat the election of the Whig 
Ex-sheriff, have so far succeeded that Mr. Tillinghast, as member of 
the County Freesoil Committee and vouched as fully reliable by our 
friend Hibbin, is in nomination, or rather out as an Independent candi- 
date, receiving the support of Freesoilers and Democrats. Tomorrow 
will determine the result. It rains heavily and the day will doubtless be 
very unfavorable. This will operate to our disadvantage, as there will 
not be so much zeal put forth in behalf of an independent candidate, as of 
one distinctly nominated, whose election can be claimed as a party 
triumph. I think, however, success is nearly certain, as the majority of 
Democrats and Freesoilers united over the Whigs was, at the October 
election, about 600—a majority hard to overcome. 

The Freesoilers in Clinton, I learn, make my election a paramount 
consideration; in which the Democrats are entirely willing to gratify 
them. The Democrats here, also, seem generally to regard my election as 
a thing settled, and I receive, every day, congratulations which are par- 
ticularly annoying under existing circumstances. I received, also, a 
letter from Bolton, of Cleveland, yesterday in which he says, “I am 
clearly of opinion that among our party, even here on the Reserve you 
could carry a majority of the voters for the Senate, and almost unanimous 
after J. R. Giddings” I suppose myself that the old Liberty men, almost 
without exception, the bone and sinew of our organization; and the Free- 
soilers from the old democracy with like unanimity; and a very large pro- 
portion of the Freesoilers for the sake of Freesoil, like Col. Morse, from 
the old Whig Party, would be for me. In the Northwestern part of the 
State and everywhere off the Reserve, such, I have reason to believe, is 
the state of the popular sentiment. 
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I am therefore in this singular predicament—tolerably certain that | 
am the choice of a very large majority of all who look earnestly to the 
permanency and success of the Free Democracy without any reasonable 
assurance of support from the professed friends of the same cause in 
the Legislature. 

This is certainly a very unpleasant position to occupy and I am 
anxious to get out of it. I wish to know either that the reliable Free- 
soilers in the Legislature wish me to withdraw from all candidacy and 
all appearance of it, which I will most cheerfully do, or that they will 
give me a cordial and firm support. 

The only two names, as I suppose, thought seriously of by true Free 
soilers are mine and Mr. Giddings. Now, if they really prefer Mr. Gid- 
dings and believe he can be elected let them take ground at once for him 
and stick to him. I shall most cordially sustain him, as long as he is 
faithful to the cause. I believe indeed that, in several respects, my posi- 
tion is one which will enable me to serve the cause more efficiently than 
he can—meaning by the cause not simply the Anti Slavery cause only 
but the cause of Free Democracy as defined by our National and State 
Platforms. My acquaintance and connexions with many influential men 
in the Slave States; the confidence reposed in me by the New York 
Democracy, and the Eastern and Northwestern Democracy generaliy, and 
the Conscience Whigs, which enabled me to do some service at Buffalo; 
my familiarity with the rationale and practical workings of an inde- 
pendent organization on a great scale, give me, I think, some advantages 
over Mr. Giddings whose political life has been spent in the Whig Party; 
whose habits are averse to independent organization, separated entirely 
from Whig ideas and Whig connexions; and who has only been accus- 
tomed to the rationale and practical workings, if I may so speak, of the 
single body of which he is a member. Besides I see nothing to gain by 
electing him, but rather a loss to the cause. The only effect will be to 
transfer him from the House to the Senate. In the House he already 
enjoys every advantage he could possess in the Senate, unless we take 
into account the trivial difference of distinction—an object unworthy of 
a generous ambition. In fact he enjoys greater advantages in the House 
than he could in the Senate. For the place which he fills he is pre 
eminently qualified by experience, intellect, and habit. Should he be re- 
moved from it, no person can fill it equally well. In the Senate he would 
not be able to render more important services than several others could 
render. Still I am far from desiring to underrate him. Hardly any 
man esteems his services more highly than I do. There is no station to 
which I would not cheerfully contribute, at the proper time and under 
proper circumstances to elevate him. Nor do I wish to be considered as 
in any sense an opponent of his. I merely mention to you—as a friend to 


ly appears to me la 


a friend—the lights in which the matter actual 
what deductions you think right. 

All that I ask is to have the reliable Freesoilers take a position 
relieve me. Mr. Giddings writes Mr. Vaughan that he wishes my elec- 
tion if he cannot be elected and that he has written Col. Morse to the same 


purport. I wish Mr. Giddings elected if I cannot be. Col. Morse told 
me he did not believe Giddings could be elected, and has written me to 
the same effect. Now if this be so—either through indisposition of the 


Whigs to sustain him or the decided preference, under the circumstance 


of such men as Townshend, Swift and Smart 


tor me if ne 
ror me, 1 seems to me 
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that it should be at once ascertained and a conclusion arrived at. If I 
understand matters, the whole results of the session to the Freesoil cause 
turn on a decision of this matter. Mr. Giddings says he does not wish to 
be a candidate unless the Freesoilers unite on him. Will they do so? If 
not, ought they not frankly to say so, and advise him of it? 

I wish you would ascertain as far as possible the real bearings on 
this question and let me know the actual state of them: I think it best 
that this letter be regarded as confidential between us; unless you are of 
opinion that it had better be shown to Dr. Townshend; to whom I have 
heretofore confessed freely my feelings. Will there be a freesoil caucus 
for Senator? If yes, who will compose it? Whom will they nominate? 
If no distinct Free Soil caucus of real Freesoilers, will there be a Whig 
Free Soil Caucus? If such a caucus nominates Giddings will Morse vote 
for him? Will Townshend? Will Townshend, in any event? If no 
distinct [?] caucus of real Freesoilers what course will Morse, Town- 
shend, Smart and Swift take? Will the Democrats support me? Do you 
see Judge Meyers? What is his position? What Van Doren’s? 

You will I am sure appreciate my feelings. I am more desirous to 
be relieved from an uncertain position, and one not very desirable on 
other accounts, than for an election. I can spare the office, having al- 
ready a more profitable one. But I should feel greatly honored by an 
election and gratified by the opportunity it would afford me to serve the 
cause. If elected I should devote myself to secure its triumph in 1852: 
if not elected, I should feel as if the chief responsibility was taken off 
from me, and, serving the cause faithfully as I have heretofore done, 
should feel myself at liberty to give my chief attention to professional 
duties, and the payment of my debts. 

Yours faithfully, in gratitude 


Mr. Riddle writes me in high terms of you, but says you seem to 
regard him with more forbearance than favor.—Don't let him think so. 
Cultivate his friendship. He is a noble fellow. 


VII. 
[ Undated, probably Cincinnati, February 15, 1849.] 


My dear Matthews: 

I recd. a despatch this morning from Hamlin to come up immediately. 
Thinking it related to the affairs of [the] Standard and that my letter to 
you would supercede the necessity of my coming I telegraphed him to see 
you and if still thought necessary I would come up. I have written to 
Townshend today. Please see him immediately on getting this; also 
Hamlin to whom I have also written. You can readily imagine how 
unpleasant it must be for me to come up at this time: but if it is thought 
necessary by our friends I will come, and a word will bring me. If I 
come I wish a room, and advise that one is procured either at the Ameri- 
can or Capitol House. Include notice of this in your despatch, then I 
may know where to go. The Standard must not stop, if there is any 
prospect that I am to be placed in a situation where I can ultimately sus- 
tain it, you are fully authorized to act for me. 

Thursday Morning. 

Yours Ever 


| 
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VIII. 


CINCINNATI, Feb 27, 1849. 


I hereby agree in case William F. Giddings shall purchase the estab- 
lishment, subscription lists, materials etc etc of the Ohio Standard at 
Columbus of Israel Garrard, for Seven hundred dollars, and give his 
note for said sum in three equal installments one payable in thirty days 
one in 6 months and one in 12 months endorsed by Stanley Matthews, and 
shall secure said Matthews against the said endorsements by a mortgage, 
duly executed and recorded, on said establishment, including sub- 
scription lists materials etc. etc, that I will indemnify the said Matthews 
against loss by reason of said endorsements, and in case said Giddings 
shall fail to pay said notes will pay them myself on receiving to myself or 
my assigns an assignment of said mortgage. 

Coase, 
For Stanley Matthews 
or Israel Garrard 
Columbus, O. 
IX. 


WasHINnGTON, March 12, 1849. 
My dear Stanley, 

I recd. your despatch of the 7th today. and have concluded that it is 
hardly worth while to answer by telegraph when the mail makes so much 
better speed. 

I have written in full heretofore of the causes which prevented my 
reaching here in time for an interview with Giddings. I wrote to him 
jmmediately and urged him to meet me in Columbus, and also to write 
me here. 

I shall come to Columbus immediately upon the adjournment of t 
Senate which I hope and expect will take place this week, unless the 
Legislature shall have adjourned in the meantime. I do hope the Leg- 
islature will not adjourn until after every possible effort has been made 
to secure, at least, the repeal of the Hamilton County Division Clauses. 
It would be in my poor judgment extremely wrong to adjourn, leaving 
this matter open, to breed rancorous divisions next year, and perhaps 
troduce scenes of violence and disorder, more painful and humiliating 
than those of the recent winter. I earnestly hope that the friends of a 
just and constitutional apportionment will hold out a little longer. | 


wish I had information from Columbus regularly; but I have received 


only one number of Medary’s paper since I arrived here and very few 
letters from members. 
With great regard, 
Yours faithfully, 
WasHINGTON City, Dec. 5, 1849 


My dear Stanley, 

Thanks for your letter. It was the first news received here from 
Columbus, and it will be acceptable to all our liberal democrats. I hope 
to hear that Leiter is Speaker and you Clerk. Much as I like Charley 
Blair, and glad as I should be to promote his interests, I cannot wish him 
success as against you. I wish Breslin could have obtained the nomina- 
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tion for Speaker; but Leiter is quite as reliable, I suppose, on all freesoil 
matters and his nomination is nearly as full a ratification of the action of 
last winter as Breslin’s would have been. Breslin must have patience 
and courage. If he takes a firm stand for Freedom and the true prin- 
ciples of Democracy, Ohio will confer on him higher honors than he has 
yet received. 

I am right glad that the Free Democrats of the House are organized 
so well and so harmoniously. Riddle’s action toward you does not sur- 
prise me at all. Never, even when I thought him most wrong as to 
myself and Townshend last winter, did I waver in my confidence in his 
honor and nobleness of heart. Hutchins is a thoroughly reliable man, I 
know; and I am glad that you give so good accounts of the others. — 

I am sorry to observe what you say of Randall. I had a conversation 
this very day with Giddings, in which he told me that Randall took 
ground before the people last fall in favor of the repeal of so much of the 
law as relates to the division of Hamilton County; and in answer to my 
expression of a wish that Swift and Randall should act together, meeting 
each other on the ground of repealing the law, (after the prima facie 
admission in which, of course, Randall would have no participation) and 
remitting the election to the people, Giddings said to me that Randall 
would doubtless take that ground. After this you may imagine I was 
surprised by your letter. If Randall has suffered himself to be put into 
leading strings again, by Vaughan, Beaver and that sort, I shall be much 
disappointed. To be weak, in a great cause, is as bad as to be faithless. 
In fact faithlessness and weakness generally go together. 

We had a speciman [sic] at our Free Democratic caucus tonight. 
Howe, of Pennsylvania, who voted for Wilmot on the two first days, and 
for Root on the third, announced, this evening, his purpose to vote for 
Winthrop tomorrow. The only reason he could find was that he was 
elected by Whigs and Freesoilers, and owed it to the former [to] vote a 
part of the time for their candidate. He was very plainly dealt with by 
Wilmot, Giddings, Allen and others; and, finally, half recalled his purpose. 
Should he vote for Winthrop the results—or rather the influence of his 
vote cannot fail to be bad. It will be, so far as he can effect it, a be- 
trayal of Free Soil. 

Our friends here are all in good spirits. Tomorrow it is expected 
that the Democrats will vote every man as he pleases, and that Cobb 
will be in effect abandoned. Our delegation prefers Potter for Speaker 
and if the Free Democrats will vote for him he may yet be elected. This 
will depend on the character of the assurances he may be able to give 
them. The Senate is doing nothing. I shall rely on you to keep me 
advised as you promise. Give my truest regards to all friends. 

Faithfully yours, 


XI. 
WasuInctTon, May 6. 1850. 


My dear Matthews, 

I am so much in default to you, that I could not satisfy myself on 
receiving this evening your letter of the 3d. without sitting down im- 
mediately to a reply. I warn you however that I am too tired and too 
sleepy to give you anything better than a very dull epistle. 

I thank you most sincerely for your kind commendation of my speech. 
It was delivered under very great disadvantages. You know that I am 
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not a rousing speaker at best; and on the days which fell to me the first 
and second scenes between Benton and Foote occurred, which so en 
gaged the attention of every body that I had hardly any chance of at- 
tention; and, in fact, received not much. There were some, however, 
who listened attentively, and among them one or two from whom I least 
expected such a mark of respect. Besides this division of attention in 
the Senate, the Foote and Benton stampede produced another effect un- 
favorable to me. It preoccupied the Telegraph, and consequently the 
notice of my speech was confined to the most barren generality imagi 
nable. It was not until the speech was published that I found that it had 
produced any impression. Then, however, it began to be noticed by my 
brother Senators and by the press, and it is perhaps a sign, from which | 
may derive some consolation in reflecting upon its first neglect, of its 


permanent value, that these notices have been increasing in strength of 
commendation from that time to this. 
May 7. I was too sleepy to finish last night. I have 


taken a long walk and my breakfast; and the sun shines so brightly and 
the air is so cool and fresh that I ought to be in trim for letter writing 
but I fear I am not in much better condition than last night. However 
I shall fill the sheet perhaps. 

I am glad to see that you are taking measures to have a German Edi- 
tion of my speech printed. There was a proposition to print an Edition 
in German here in a 36 page pamphlet at 1.75 per hundred for an Edi 
tion of 10,000 copies: but there was not zeal enough among our friends 
to accomplish it. By the omission of some unimportant (to German 
Readers) parts it might be reduced to the compass of 32 pages and at- 
forded at $1.50 per 100. If you do not succeed in raising the funds 
necessary to print in Cincinnati—which I would greatly 
which I will cheerfully contribute my full proportion, say 1/10 of the cost 
or more if you think I ought—perhaps it would be well to raise as large 
an amount as possible and let it go into a fund for printing here. Print 
ing here has this advantage—that lists of names and the amounts neces 
sary to supply them at $1.50 per hundred for the Speeches and 25 cents 
per hundred for directing etc. being remitted to any free democratic 
member of Congress he will see to having the list furnished and will 
himself send them under his frank. 

Col. Benton is acting nobly in regard to California. But we must not 
allow our hopes to be too much excited in regard to him. His position 
in Missouri is peculiar; and he still expects too much from Souther: 
friends. I noticed this long before my election in a conversation I held 
with him when John Van Buren visited Cincinnati. He, then, found 
great fault with our Buffalo Movement. Here he has repeated to me 
the same views. You must not be surprised if after the separate admis 
sion of California is achieved he turns round and votes steadily against 
us On every anti-slavery proposition from the Proviso down, except the 
simple abolition of Slave trade in the District. I hope for something 
better to be sure, but I prefer not to expect too much. A great question 
will grow out of the Texas business—To secure her three or five electoral! 
votes all the Presl. aspirants will agree to give her almost any sum for the 
relinquishment of her nominal claim. Bartow will go for this. He has 
already introduced a bill and made a speech. He says privately and 


> 


publicly that the Texas Title is good in law up to 42° North on the Rio 
Grande. Now I don’t believe a word of this. But vet Shields and 
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are the only two democratic Senators who have controverted distinctly 
the Texas pretension and even Shields is willing to give the money for 
its partial relinquishment. I say, if we are to give money let the whole 
claim be relinquished from the Nueces westward and northward. I 
throw out these ideas that you may consider them in their relation to 
Col. Benton. 

I am at this moment deeply engaged in the labor of bringing up my 
correspondence which sickness in my family, preparation of my speech 
and other causes has thrown badly into arrears. I mean to devote all the 
time I can command to a thorough examination of the subject of Western 
Resources and Western Improvements. 

I recd. sometime since a letter from you in relation to a pension. It 
shared the fate of almost all letters recd. about the same time—postpone- 
ment. I will look it up however immediately, and, as it is quite impos- 
sible for me at this time to give the requisite attention to such matters, 
will place it in safe hands. 

John Tilden is nominated. A good selection, it seems to me, if a 
nomination was expedient. What do you think of it, and, of the course, 
proper now to be pursued by the Free Democracy of Ohio? 

Yours Cordially, 

P. S. I send you Shields speech; also second and complete Edition 
of mine. I wish you would prepare a strong article and have it published 
editorially in the Enquirer or Nonpareil, or one for each, sustaining our 
views on the true democratic positions; and I will aid in giving the 
articles the largest possible currency, if you send me thirty or forty papers 
or reps. 


XII. 
WASHINGTON, May 8, 1850. 


Dear Matthews, 

The issue is being made up Democracy wv. Aristocracy. The House 
has agreed upon 233 as the number for the next House, thus, in great 
measure, depriving the Free States of the advantages which the new 
census ought to give them. In the Senate Henry Clay and Lewis Cass 
lead, under Genl. Foote, the Aristocratic Party—which Mangum, some- 
what facetiously today dubbed the Patriotic Party. Clay reported his 
Omnibus. You will see the assaults on [it] from the south. Much of 
this is afloat. But it has its effect in inclining such men as Shields and 
Douglas to go for the hybrid measure. You will see the whole and can 
judge. Now it seems to me is the time to move decidedly. Can't you 
get up a great California and Freedom meeting under Free Democratic 
Auspices. Try it. Let us see whether the spirit which rallied to the 
support of Van Buren is dead in Cincinnati. It is time to wake up the 
country. 

Yours truly, 


XIII. 


Wasuincton City, Dec. 13, 1850. 
My dear Matthews, 

I recd. your letter advising me of a draft of $50. I shall pay it with 
pleasure on its appearance. Having paid for the speeches, I dont care 
about having any collections made to reimburse me. Had the friends of 
the cause thought fit in the first instance to have the speech translated and 
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printed for the sake of the cause I should have been gratified; but I don't 
want them to reimburse any expenditures of mine for the circulation of 
my speeches or any other. I am obliged to you tor the friendly feeling 
you have manifested in the matter, and greatly obliged to Capt. Roedter 
for his translation and publication. I shall not be likely to forget the 
friendship of either of you, whether it be ever in my power to give any 
external proof of my remembrance or not. 

Well, things turn up oddly. Townshend in Congress and Morse 
Speaker. What next? A member of the old line was saying the other 
day what the democrats would do if the freesotlers in the legislature 
would not support an old line democrat of [f]ree soil sympathies for the 
Senate. They would cut the conven[tjion, he said. “ Well” said I, 
very cooly, “ we would do as well as we could without it. Perhaps we 
could get along as well without you as you can without us. We can take 
care of ourselves.” “ The d—1” said he “I think you fave taken care 
of yourselves. Here are you in the Senate; Townshend is in Congress 
and now Morse is elected Speaker!” I could n't help laughing—nor 
could he. But I didn’t think it worth while to remind him what benefits 
the Old Line democrats had derived from the alliance. The fact is that 
it will work well for both sides, and best in this, that it will finally bring 
us together on a truly democratic platform and then for one I care little 
who has the offices. 

Gregory told me he would take hold for a genuine Free Democratic 
paper when he returned to the City. I believe I explained my idea to 
you—a weekly first and a daily by and by. He told me, also, he would see 
Capt. Roedter and see what could be done towards advancing the money 
the Capt. wants. Won’t you ascerta‘n what he has done and let me know 
Does the Capt. know that I sent Skinner to Potter but in vain? I do 
wish he could have such a weekly as the Boston Democratic Standard, 
and by and by the right kind of a daily. We must have it, if possible 

Hale will be in Cincinnati on Thursday. I hope the Free Democracy 
will give him a reception that will amaze the Hunkers. He will tele- 
graph from Pittsburgh or Wheeling what boat he comes on to French, 
(Maynard). 

Yours cordially, 
Write me often. 
XIV. 
STATE OF Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Cotumsus, Nov. 19, 1859. 
Dear Judge,5 

Won't you come up and examine the Treasury? I want some ca- 
pable and upright democrat to do it. I asked Ramsey. He says he wd. 
but can’t. Now don’t you decline. I am sorry you are a democrat—in 
the modern notion of one—but as I can't help that allow me at least to 
show my personal regard for you and my goodwill for the publ 
by calling you into the service of the State for a few days. Come up at 
once. 


ic interest 


Yours truly, 


5In 1851 and for several years thereafter Matthews had been one of the thr 


judges of the court of common pleas of Hamilton County 


4 Documents 


on 


XV. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Apl. 16, 1863. 
Dear Colonel, 

Though I am, en necessitate, a poor correspondent, I am not a neg- 
ligent friend. Your wishes in relation to your resignation were attended 
to at once; but I found Stanton so much averse to losing good officers 
that I gave up the attempt to secure its acceptance. And then came your 
letter saying that you had concluded not to urge its acceptance. 

Now I suppose your election as Judge (on which I most heartily con- 
gratulate bench, bar and suitors) will make you resign at any rate. 

Today I have received a letter from a very active friend in Ohio 
which contains the following sentences. ‘ Stanley Matthews could be 
nominated for governor. He was your friend; is he now?” The under- 
scoring is the writers. 

What do you say to this? Would you like the nomination. I am 
sure you could adorn the office. Of course I am not indifferent to the 
point of friendship for me; but it is secondary with me. Fifteen years 
ago we were at all points one; and the affection I then conceived for you 
has never grown cold. We were long politically separate, however, and 
I do not know what changes your personal sentiments may have under- 
gone. Won't you tell me exactly. I should like to be able to give true 
and intelligent answers to such questions as that of my correspondent. 

I am looking anxiously for movement in Rosecrans army. He is one 
of the few generals commanding important armies in whom I yet retain 
faith. 

Your friend, 


XVI. 
WasuHincton, Apl. 14, 1865. 
My dear Judge, 

The Commr. of Agric. has sent me some seeds, and Sumner has put 
his name on some envelopes into which they are distributed and I send 
one to you more as a token of remembrance and a text for a short letter 
than for any good reason. 

Now there is the text; and the sermon I shall forget it—no unusual 
occurrence. 

We all feel very happy here in the prospect of the speedy return of 
peace. I hear of no rebel and no sympathizer with rebellion who does 
not consider the insurrection as effectually, though as yet only virtually 
quelled. Judge Campbell told the President at Richmond that he had 
expressed this opinion to Davis, Benjamin and Mallory just before they 
left Richmond, and they were silent. It was the silence of despair. 

Now comes the question of reconstruction. I was anxious that it 
should be provided for in advance eighteen months ago; and my plan was 
a very simple one. I proposed that the Joyal citizens should be enrolled, 
either by voluntary action under a State Committee selected by an open 
public meeting or by proper persons designated by the military authority ; 
and that the citizens there enrolled should elect delegates to a convention, 
which should conform the constitution to the principles necessary to 
preserve future loyalty and peace and so prepare for a full restoration of 
all the privileges of a loyal state. Of course I contemplated no distinc- 
tions between colored and white loyalists. I was not able to get this 
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plan adopted. And reconstruction has been made almost wholly a mili- 
tary job; with no good results so far. Louisiana is the only result as 
yet; and there the old secession element is rapidly gaining the ascendency 
in consequence of the disfranchisement of the colored loyalists 

And now the President has given a sort of sanction, and a pretty 
strong one too, to the meeting of the rebel Legislature with a view to its 
putting itself right by a simple declaration of submission and acquiesance 
in Emancipation. 

This greatly alarms those of us who want the hydra of rebellion 
killed not scotched; and there are signs of trouble. I hope they will all 
disappear, but I am uneasy. 

I have been holding the Circuit Court in Baltimore. There was little 
business and that little not important. <A strong loyal sentiment prevails. 
With most of the loyal men 1t is very intense; and in a good many cases, 
naturally enough, vindictive. Many however have sons or brothers or 
other near relations in the rebel armies, and are anxious for complete 
amnesty. Most of them would be glad to continue slavery 

But I must stop. Please let me hear from you. What are your views 
of our future? What sentiments prevail in Ohio? 

Yours faithfully. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Decline of the West. By Oswatp SpreNnGcLer. Volume II. 
Translated by CHARLES FrRANcis ATKINSON. (New York: A. A. 
Knopf. 1928. Pp. xii, 508, xxxti. $7.50.) 

In this second volume, bearing the subtitle, “ Historical Perspectives ”’, 
Spengler discusses the origin, development, and significance of many 
social institutions and instruments, as races, peoples, cities, language, 
estates, government, money, and machines. He also surveys and com- 
pares the chief cultures, giving special attention to the Arabian. His 
pages teem with suggestion and stimulation for the anthropologist, psy- 
chologist, sociologist, economist, linguist, and jurist. Though the his- 
torians, particularly in Europe, have honored his work with copious 
discussion, they have largely ignored the new problems which he sets 
and the new lines of thought and methods of treatment which he suggests. 

To the old question, “ What is History?” he gives a new answer in 
the following passage: ““ And here I would protest against two assump- 
tions which have so far vitiated all historical thought: the assertion of an 
ultimate aim of mankind as a whole and the denial of there being ultimate 
aims at all. The life has aim. It is the fulfilment of that which was 
ordained at its conception. But the individual belongs by birth to the 
particular high Culture on the one hand and to the type man on the other. 
. . » His destiny must lie either in the zoological or the world-historical 
field. ‘ Historical’ man as I understand the word and as all great his- 
torians have meant it to be taken, is the man of a Culture that is in full 
march towards self-fulfilment. Before this, after this, outside this, man 
is historyless...”. “‘ From this there follows a fact of the most de- 
cisive importance, and one that has never before been established: that 
man is not only historyless before the birth of the Culture, but again 
becomes so as soon as a Civilization has worked itself out fully to the 
definitive form which betokens the end of the living development of the 
Culture and the exhaustion of the last potentialities of its significant 
existence”’ (p. 48). 

True history thus ends when the culture-soul has lost its creative 
power, no longer produces new expression-forms, or institutions, as the 
conventional historian is wont to say. The culture then becomes a civili- 
zation; events and all human manifestations are no longer the product of 
cosmic forces, the unfolding of irresistible destiny, the making actual of 
something spiritual. “ All that remains is the struggle for mere power, 


per se. Whereas previously power, even when to 


for animal advantage / 
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all appearance destitute of any inspiration, was always serving the idea 


lusion of an idea is only the mask for purely zoological strivings ” (p. 49). 
The following statement of when history begins makes clearer his 


conception of what human phenomena are worthy the historian’s atten- 
tion: “ All effectual history begins with the primary classes, nobility and 


priesthood, forming themselves and elevating themselves above the 
peasantry as such. ... The peasant is historyless. The village stands 
outside world-history and all evolution ... passes by these little points 


on the landscape . . .” (p.96). “ Only the city, not the village, possesses 


a soul and has value for the historian. It is a conclusive fact .. . that 
all great Cultures are town Cultures. . . . Here is the real criterion of 
‘world-history’ that differentiates it with utter sharpness from man’s 
history—world-history is the history of civic man. Peoples, states, 
politics, all arts and all sciences rest upon one prime phenomenon of 
human being, the town” (p. 90). 

Having seen where true history begins and ends, let us now note with 
what aspects of civic life the historian should be primarily concerned 
“True history is not cultural in the sense of being anti-political, as 
the philosophers and doctrinaires of all commencing civilizations assert 
On the contrary, it is breed history, war history, diplomatic history, the 
history of being-streams in the form of man and woman, family, people, 
estate, state, reciprocally offensive and defensive in the wave-beat of 
grand facts. Politics in the highest sense is life and life is politics” 
(p. 339). 

The prevalent conceptions of people and race he summarily reject 
declaring that they have vitiated the scientific picture of history during 
the nineteenth century, and then presents his own idea of a people. “ For 
me the people is a unit of the soul. The great events of history were ni 
really achieved by peoples, they themselves created the peoples. The 
‘Americans’ did not immigrate from Europe; they are, however, a people 


in the true sense of the word, whose specific character was born in the 


spiritual upheavals of 1775, and above all, 1861-65. This the one and 
only connotation of the word, ‘people’. Neither unity of speech n 
physical descent is decisive” (p. 165). “A people is an aggregate « 
men which feels itself a unit” (p. 160). 

Spengler essays the réle of prophet and this second volume, like the 


first, contains many dark predictions. The world, for example, is doomed 
to war and Caesarism. “The way from Alexander to Caesar is un- 
ambiguous and unavoidable, and the strongest nation of any and every 
Culture, consciously or unconsciously, willing or unwilling, has to tread 
it.’ “ From the rigor of these facts there is no refuge. The Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 was the prelude of the World War; the Washington ‘ 

ference of 1921 will have been that of other wars” (pp. 430-431) 
Democracy will fail because of general indifference to public affairs and 


civic obligations. This failure is the end of the great politics. The 


some way or other, in the late Civilization even the most convincing il- | 
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conflict of intelligences that had served as a substitute for war must give 
place to war itself in its most primitive form” (p. 432). 

Spengler has an original and fruitful mind, with a profound insight 
which penetrates to unfathomed depths of meaning in social phenomena 
and pours out a flood of new suggestions concerning their relations. He 
proceeds always with a powerful sweep of thought and an all-inclusive 
grasp of facts which mark the giant intellect, a coérdinating and syn- 
thetic mind of the highest order. Many of his conclusions, however, 
are so metaphysical and mystical in character, as to lie in the realm of 
faith; they can be neither proved nor refuted. Some of these doctrines 
it is exceedingly difficult to accept, as, for example, his denial of causality 
in history, his assertion that one series of events follows another because 
of inherent necessity, as the flower grows from the seed. We can not 
believe, furthermore, that Western civilization has already lost its cre- 
ative power. True it is that no great art, music, or philosophy are now 
being produced. But in the fields of natural science and invention, of 
organization for manufacture and distribution, and of social idealism, 
the West undeniably possesses creative power of great fertility. Nor can 
we accept his conclusion, founded though it be on a comprehensive study 
of the past, that Western civilization is necessarily predestined to stag- 
nation and petrification. There are too many profound differences be- 
tween the culture of the West at present and those of the Orient in the 
remote past to warrant such a prophecy. 

Mr. Atkinson has done the work of translation with noteworthy talent, 
knowledge, and patience, and deserves the praise and gratitude of Ameri- 
can and English scholars, 

Earu E. Sperry. 


Our Father's Faith and Ours. By Davin S. Scuarr, D.D., Lec- 
turer on American Church History in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1928. Pp. x, 680. 
$4.50.) 

Tuts book is the result of an exhaustive study of the contrast between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant sects. The treatment is 
in three parts, historical, doctrinal and sacramental, and social and moral. 
Starting with the historical cleavages between the Greek and Roman 
churches and between Catholicism and Protestantism, the author points 
out the irreconcilable attitude of the Roman church. Then he sets forth 
the contradictory beliefs on the authority of the canons, creeds, and cate- 
chisms, and summarizes the doctrinal controversies chronologically. 
The Reformation and its causes are discussed, with a chapter on the 
personality of Luther, and the Catholic strictures on the revolt. 

After the historical sketch is completed in about 140 pages, chapters 
with a convenient and schol- 


follow on the place of tradition, the Bible 
arly summary of the historic attitude of the Catholic Church towards the 


use of the Scriptures—the church and its functions, the papacy, with 
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the theory of Petrine origin, and the modern elaboration of the doctrine 
of infallibility. The sacraments are treated in succession, with con- 
siderable space given to the doctrine of transubstantiation and to the hi 
tory of penance. The theory and history of marriage, purgatory, Mari 
olatry, the saints, images, and relics, are passed in review. 

The third part of the book sketches the history, both Catholic and 
Protestant, of religious freedom and the relation of church and state 


The most recent history is included, and the author reminds the reader 


of the place which America has played in the history of religious free- 
dom. He cites Governor Smith of New York, and objects to the Catho 


lic claim that the popular form of American government is indebted to 
the writings of Cardinal Bellarmine. The difficulties of the question of 
education and marriage are faced, and the much mooted subject of Jesuit 
moral principles. The book ends with a comparison of the attractions 


of the Catholic system—its antiquity, visible authority, unity, and ‘ 
tian symbolism—and the Protestant excellences of love of 


rights of the individual, liberty of conscience, the progress of ( 
] 


countries, the priestly standing of the laity, and the simplicit 


\ of worsl 


This somewhat detailed survey of the contents may give an idea of 
the thoroughness with which the author has planned his work, and the 
continual reference to his sources shows its scholarly character. 
comparative method of discussion makes it difficult to avoid an appear 
ance of bias, and the writer has been betraved here and there into an ex 
pression of personal opinion, which is hardly in keeping with the his- 


torical character of the book. This appears on page 11, where he says 


“ Protestants will never consent to be treated as sectaries outside the true 

church ”, and again on page 375, where he asks: “ Where is there a case 

in the New Testament of a priest giving absolution of sin or the remotest 

hint of such a thing?” The soft pedal is put on Protestant vandalism 

on page 114. An early chapter might well have explained the legitimate 


development of Catholicism out of the early Christian church, and a 


sympathetic statement of the values in Catholicism should have preceded 
the abuses catalogued in chapter three. These are not glaring faults, but 
they make it plain that the book is written by a Protestant. On the whole 
the contrasts are drawn fairly, and the author restrains himself many 
times when critical judgment might seem permissible in stronger 


The spelling 


It is almost impossible to avoid slips in such a book. 
of Thomas Aquinas as Aguinas (p. 152) and ratification as rati 
(p. 321) escaped the proof-reader. The date of 1200 for the beginning 
of the work of the Waldensians is too late, even as a round number. 
The title of the well-known tract of Roger Williams was “ The Bloudy 
Tenent of Persecution”, not “ Conscience”. The typographical excel 
lence of the book is marred by the inexcusably small type of the table o 


contents. But with these slight imperfections the book is worthy ot 


author and publisher. At certain points the comparison is particularly 
On page 145 Protestantism and Catholicism are placed side by 


good. 


the 
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side and compared, first in general and then with a detailed characteriza- 
tion that is sane and discriminating. Again on the last page of the text 
the possible promotion of fellowship between Catholics and Protestants 
is outlined succinctly and happily. On the whole the student should be 
grateful that the large amount of material thus classified is made so 
available for ready reference. 

Henry K. Rowe. 


The Perstan Gulf: an Historical Sketch from the Earliest Times to 
the Beginning of the Twentieth Century. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Arnotp T. Wirson, K.C.I.E., C.S.1., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 1928. Pp. xvi, 327. 25s.) 

Str ARNOLD WILSON is a retired lieutenant colonel of the Indian 
Army who spent many years in the region around the Persian Gulf, first 
in the British and Indian government service and later as general man- 
ager of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. He was, for example, acting 
consul at Mohammerah in 1912 and civil commissioner in Iraq from 
1918 to 1920, and it fell to his lot after the World War to organize the 
administration of that country in the face of a serious Arab revolt. He 
does not tell us this in his book, but his services are a matter of record 
and his achievements are still remembered in Bagdad. ‘“ We have antici- 
pated ”, he merely says (page 273), “in spirit and in fact, in the Persian 
Gulf more perhaps than anywhere else, those principles to which the 
mandatory system, under the League of Nations, has given solemn sanc- 
tion. That we have done so lies not in any exceptional wisdom in “ritish 
methods of government, but in the fact that the instruments by whom the 
system is worked have been peculiarly adapted for the business in hand. 
The British Empire, as remarked by Lord Rosebery, ‘rests on men’.” 
Sir Arnold is obviously one of them, and yet his enthusiasm as an empire- 
builder does not warp his impartial judgment. 

Our author would therefore seem to be eminently qualified to deal 
with his subject were it not for the fact that the book is primarily a 
history. Now Sir Arnold would be the last person to claim to be a 
trained historian and he had the good sense to invite the collaboration of 
Mr. H. W. Mardon, formerly of the Egyptian education department, who 
wrote the chapters on the early history and the Middle Ages. 

Sir Arnold Wilson deserves much credit for his method of treating 
the Persian Gulf as a unit. For here is an inland sea of nearly 100,000 
square miles whose central position made it one of the great highways 
between the East and the West and the picturesqueness of whose history 
has been equalled by but few parts of the world. Copious quotations 
from Arrian, Strabo, Pliny, etc. (one from Arrian on page 20 is inad- 
vertently repeated on page 38, though in a slightly different version) 
show that the customs of the native races around the Gulf have not 


changed much during the last 2000 years. The famous pearl fisheries 


of Bahrein and the “liquid asphalt "—in the regions which later became 
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rich oil fields—were already known to the ancients. Nearchus, com- 
manding the fleet which Alexander the Great sent from India to the 
Euphrates (326 B.C.), brought the first authentic information concern- 
ing the Gulf to Europe and most of the places he mentions can be identi- 
fied. 

After that, with the exception of Trajan’s expedition to the Persian 
Gulf (c. 116 A.D.), no event of outstanding importance is recorded until 
we come to the overthrow of the Persian Empire by the Arabs in the 
seventh century A.D. The Arabs were great travellers and soon became 
the middlemen for the trade between Europe, India, and China. Portugal 
was the first European nation to take an active interest in the Gulf. 
After capturing Hormuz early in the sixteenth century they were para- 
mount for over a hundred years also at Basra and Muscat. But they 
were never very popular with the Orientals, and their weakness on 
sea and inefficient trading methods soon caused their decline. The 
Portuguese were followed by the Dutch who first established themselves 
at Bandar Abbas and played an important role until the middle of the 
eighteenth century when they, in turn, had to yield to the British. 

England, though temporarily eclipsed by the more spectacular exploits 
of the Portuguese and often underbid and outwitted by the thrifty Dutch, 
had been steadily forging ahead ever since the East India Company (c. 
1600) and her traders and adventurers in Persia had pointed the way. 
The East India Company established a “ factory” near Jask on the Gulf 
of Oman and as early as 1622 helped the Persians to expel the Portuguese 
from Hormuz. The remainder of the seventeenth and the first half of 
the eighteenth centuries were taken up with a fierce struggle with the 
Dutch, and no sooner had British sea-power asserted itself than the 
French appeared to dispute it. During the Seven Years’ War a French 


h 


squadron destroyed the British “factory” at Bandar Abbas, whic 
obliged the British to move to Basra, i.e., from Persian to Turkish ter- 
ritory. (Nelson, incidentally, served in the Persian Gulf as a midship- 
man in 1775.) 

This shifting of their position had as an important result the develop- 
ment of a fairly safe and speedy overland route from Basra to Aleppo 
(Syria) which was much used by traders and travellers of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 

The monopoly of the East India Company ended c. 1800, and thence- 
forth the political history of the Persian Gulf was largely controlled by 
the government of India and, though less directly, from Downing Street. 
Throughout the nineteenth century the Gulf was an important pawn in the 
international rivalries of the Great Powers. During the Napoleonic wars 
the French government sent out several mysterious missions and agents 
which, on the whole, were rather successful in counteracting British 
influence. Twice (1838 and 1856) Great Britain was obliged to take 
warlike measures against Persia because of the latter’s interference in 


Afghan affairs. Russia, in her historic quest of a “ warm water port”, 


= | 
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cast longing eyes across a feeble and defenseless Persia and actually 
caused England to seek in vain to interest Bismarck in Mesopotamia and 
the Persian Gulf to check the threatening Russian expansion southward! 
But it was not until the Russian danger was practically eliminated as far 
as Great Britain was concerned, that the Germans seized the idea with 
avidity and entered into the combination with the Young Turks which 
ultimately helped to precipitate the Great War. 

Unfortunately, Sir Arnold Wilson breaks off at this interesting point 
because of “ the limitations imposed upon the writer by virtue of his long 
official connection with the Persian Gulf”. It is very much to be hoped 
that he will some day complete his narrative. In fact, one can not help 
but feel that at least one chapter could have profitably been added to the 
present volume without divulging any state secrets. 

Whatever the motives may have been, the civilizing effect of British 
influence in the Persian Gulf is undeniable. For centuries Arab rule 
had been synonymous with piracy and a particularly obnoxious form of 
slave trade flourished until the British abated both nuisances. Moreover, 
an illicit traffic in arms on a large scale—backed by French and German 
traders—threatened towards the end of the nineteenth and in the begin- 
ning of the twentieth centuries to encourage lawless Arab, Persian, and 
Afghan tribes to rise by furnishing them with modern rifles (Sir Arnold 
might have mentioned in this connection the Hague Court Decision of 
1905 re Mascat dhow’s, t.e., native craft which, under the protection of 
the French flag, had been engaged in gun-running). The British were 
the first to establish a regular steamship line on the Tigris (1861) and 
the same company is still operating. The first cable to Jask was opened 
in 1868, and today the Gulf is served by a system of cables, wireless sta- 
tions, and land telegraphs, which might well be the envy of more ad- 
vanced regions. It has also become an important section of the British 
air route to India, but our author is silent on this subject. 

The value of the book is enhanced by a comprehensive bibliography— 
prepared by Mr. Mardon—although the place of publication has been 
omitted in nearly every item. An appendix contains brief but interesting 
notes on archaeology, botany and zoology, geology, geographic surveys, 
and even music, which should serve to stimulate further research. The 
map is adequate and up-to-date. 

CorneLtius Van H. ENGERT. 


Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire. By A. M. Durr, M.A., 
B.Litt., Assistant Lecturer in Greek, University of Aberdeen. 
OO. ) 


“Tuts work is a revised and amplified edition of a thesis submitted 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1928. Pp. xii, 252. $5. 


to Oxford University in July 1925 for the degree of Bachelor of Letters. 
A great part of the material was gathered during a stay of seven months 
in Rome.” I quote these lines from the preface not to discourage the 
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prospective purchaser, but to call attention to what good results can come 
out of students’ work; for this is in general a very sound and thorough 
book, and it is written in a style that reveals an unusually penetrating an 
orderly mind. To be sure it does not contain much that is strikingly new 
The central idea is credited to an essay that appeared in this Review i 
1916, the intricate legal detail is largely drawn from a study of Buck- 
land, and most of the data could be found in other studies if one del 
through a hundred volumes. But Mr. Duff has read his original sources 
with an alert judgment, and any one who has done that in thi 
has given many times “seven months” to the task. He offers some 
valuable statistics drawn from a careful reading of the Corpus of in 
scriptions, he discusses reasons for manumission more adequately than 
has been done before, and he gives an unusually helpful survey of the 
imperial policy toward freedmen. 

The first chapter, which discusses the slave-market, is perhaps the 
weakest. One should hardly mention enslavement of debtors during the 
empire, nor assume that Roman wars always supplied the most important 
markets. Not enough attention is given to the westward shift of the 
old slave-supply at the time when Greece was falling into decay, to the 
breeding of slaves, and to the supply that was brought in from bevond the 
boundaries of the provinces when the empire was at peace. On some of 
these points the dissertation of M. E. Park on The Plebs in Cicero’s Day 
should have been consulted. It is also erroneous to mention Roscius, the 
actor, and Antinous as freedmen, to call Greek-speaking slaves “ Greek 
when in fact very few real Hellenes were ever in servitude at Rome, and 
to assume that Caesar’s requirement of free laborers on pastoral estates 
remained in force during the empire. Finally, the dogmatic conclusion 
that “it was because the giants of the past had given way to a bastard 
brood that the final catastrophe came” is one of the few signs of im 
maturity in the book. Bastard is a hard word to apply to some of the fine 
fellows that Mr. Duff has discussed in this book. That a thoroughgo‘ng 
racial change had sémething to do with the “catastrophe” is probable 
enough, but it is also evident that the brutalizing of the new stock by 
grinding it through the mill of slavery, and the rapidity of the process 
which prevented a fruitful assimilation, should rather be emphasized than 
the nature of the “brood”. However, the book fills a real need. Mr 
Duff should be encouraged to continue his investigations in this field, to 
include the Republic in his survey, and in a second edition to provide the 
exhaustive study which this important subject deserves and which he 
is excellently qualified to write. 

TENNEY FRANK 
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The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians. By the late J. B. Bury, 
D.Litt., LL.D. (London: Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. xi, 
206. 25s.) 

Ir there is any one topic in Medieval history upon which it is difficult 
to say anything new, it is perhaps the barbarian invasions. The scanty 
source material is sufficiently familiar and well worn. There have, how- 
ever, been few books in English of a handy size and convenient length 
devoted specifically and exclusively to this theme, and therefore the 
volume before us for review may meet a certain need, especially in the 
class-room. <Assuredly if any recent historical writer in English was 
eminently qualified to deal with this theme and the period from 375 to 
575 A.D., it was the late regius professor of modern history in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and this book gives us his own class-room lectures 
on the subject. As their present editor warns us: “ These lectures, of 
course, contained little or nothing which was not being incorporated in 
greater detail and with an elaborate apparatus of notes and references in 
the larger works which were being produced simultaneously with them. 
They did, however, as revised from year to year, present in vivid and 
memorable form the principal conclusions of much recondite and mature 
thought.” With this last sentence of praise we may also agree. The 
text, for the most part in short, crisp sentences, is very clear and readable, 
and the publishers have given us an attractive page with large type and 
sufficient margins. Indeed, on account of the interposition of fly-leaves 
before each of the fifteen lectures and of blank spaces before the various 
subheadings, the volume is even shorter than it at first seems. 

Professor Bury views the barbarian invasions largely from the mili- 
tary standpoint, and some may feel that their economic causes and accom- 


paniments have been rather neglected. Much is said of strategy—* Attila 
had no great strategical talent ’—and the importance of such a change as 


that from the infantry of the Roman legions to the heavy-armed horse of 
the age of the invasions is emphasized. In view of this it is regrettable 
that the word “ cavalry” is not to be found in the index. 

Professor Bury had altered his opinion of the battle of 451 at the 
locus Mauriacus near Troyes, commonly but incorrectly called the battle 
of Chalons or of the Catalaunian fields, since in 1889 he wrote in his 
History of the Later Roman Empire (1. 176): “If Attila had not been 
repelled, western Europe might have been converted into a spiritual waste, 
unspeakably more lost and degraded than Turkey at the present day.” 
Iy the volume before us he asserts (p. 155), “ the battle of the Nedao was 
an arbitrament far more momentous than the battle of Troyes”. Since 
to many a reader the very name, Nedao, may be unfamiliar, and will not 
be found by him in such a work of reference as the Century Dictionary 
of Names, should he turn thither for information, it may be explained, 
quoting page 154, that after Attila’s death “in Pannonia near the river 
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Nedao another battle of the nations was fought, and the coalition of 


} 


German vassals—Gepids, Ostrogoths, Rugians, Heruls, and the rest— 


utterly defeated the host of their Hun lords (A.D. 454) ” 

The present reviewer has no inclination to stress the decisiveness 
either of battles in general or of that fought near Troyes in 451 in par- 
ticular (see his History of Medieval Europe, p. 85). But he is not 
convinced by Professor Bury’s argument that Nedao was far more mo 
mentous than Troyes. Bury contends that if Attila had been victorious 
in 451, “the rule of the Huns in Gaul could only have been a matter of a 
year or two”. But was not the break-up of Attila’s empire after his 
death also only a matter of time, regardless of whether Nedao was fought 
or no? And would not a Hunnic victory in 451 have meant at least the 
end of the Visigothic kingdom? The significance of 451 was the union 
of Goth and Roman against the Hun, which made possible the occupation 
of the strategic point of Orleans which in turn made it possible for Aetius 
—I follow Bury in dropping the diaeresis—and Theodoric to assume the 
offensive. The very fact that they should dare to do so is enough in 
itself to make the battle momentous. Bury is quite right in saying (p. 
150), 


‘it is essential to realise that the battle of the locus Mauriacus was 
not a battle of despair’; but he should have added that it was a battle of 
hope. Nedao was but a sequel: Gepids, Ostrogoths, Rugians, Heruls, and 
the rest were but following the lead which Theodoric and his Visigoths 
had already given them. Of the year 452 Bury writes (p. 152) “ Attila 
lost little time in seeking to take revenge for the unexpected blow which 
had been dealt him . . . and invaded Italy in the following year”. But 
this was a strange revenge to take upon the Visigoths of Aquitaine; he 
did not invade Gaul again. Or, strictly speaking, it was Cisalpine Gaul 
that he invaded in 452. He did not enter Italy proper, in the classical 
sense. 451 was indeed “ the unexpected blow ” and the dramatic moment, 


} 


the beginning of the end; 454 was little more than what might be ex- 


pected. 

Professor Bury’s discussion of the problem of Stilicho’s behavior and 
inactivity with reference to Alaric is interesting but does not claim to be 
conclusive. He still accepts the story of Alaric’s burial beneath the 
river-bed, nor is the time-honored tale of Clovis and the vase of Soissons 
omitted. Rather more emphasis is laid upon the distinction between East 
and West Germans than is perhaps justifiable in view of the probable 
shifting of various tribes from one region to the other. Finally may be 
noted the interesting concluding lecture upon the Lombard Law. Here 
the increased monetary penalty for homicide and murder is represented 
as marking an advance in the people’s civilization, but since the increase 
all goes to the king’s treasury and not to the kinsfolk of the person killed, 
it may be doubted if the enactment represents more than an advance in 
royal power and fiscal extortion. 

The points that I have raised are, I believe, an indication of the 


book's value rather than a hostile criticism of it. It is an attractive re- 
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telling and reconsideration of the period of invasions which will set the 
mature reader to thinking and revising his own estimates, while to the 
younger beginning student it offers a forceful and agreeable approach to 
the subject. 

LyNN THORNDIKE. 


The Two Cities: a Chronicle of Universal History to the Year 1146 
A.D. By Orto BisHop or Freistnc. Translated with an intro- 
duction and notes by CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MigErow, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President of Colorado College. (Records of Civilization, 
ed. A. P. Evans.) (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1928. Pp. xvi, 523. $10.00.) 

THE Chronicle of Otto of Freising, known as the Two Cities, has for 
the first time been translated into English. To those who deal with 
students whose interest in the Middle Ages is insufficient to lead them to 
acquire a reading knowledge of Medieval Latin, this translation fills a 
long-felt need. Nowhere else can one put into the students’ hands an 
example of the Medieval interest in epitomes of universal history which 
has so curious an analogy with the present demand for “ outlines ”. 

It is indeed fortunate that the historian chosen as an example of 
Medieval ]Veltgeschichte should have been Otto of Freising. Professor 
Evans remarks in the editor’s preface that in Otto “ were combined the 
imperium, the studium and the sacerdotium”. Born of the imperial 
family, a student at Paris, a Cistercian monk, a bishop engaged in a long 
conflict with his advocate over bridge tolls, a traveller, and a crusader, 
Otto was always in closest contact with the varied movements of his time 
a time more than usually out-of-joint. Bishop Otto well represents the 
conflict which beset reflecting men of the twelfth century. Looking out 
upon a changing world and seeing much that displeased him and inspired 
him with grim forebodings of the future, Otto could not but perceive the 


necessity of a view of the past which would satisfy his religious and 
political prejudices. Following St. Augustine, his first interest was to 
prove the growing certainty of the triumph of the heavenly over the 
earthly city and the ultimate happiness of the blessed. Otto was domi- 
nated by the mystical religious enthusiasm of St. Bernard, but he never- 
theless had a keen appreciation of the world and an interest in the af- 
fairs of the earthly city which sometimes led him unawares to forget his 
grand scheme in the romance of the past (¢.g., his treatment of the life 
of Alexander the Great). There can be no doubt of his complete theo- 
logical orthodoxy, and to him opposition to the successor of St. Peter was 
always a sin, yet his family connection with the Franconian emperors 
makes many of his condemnations seem half-hearted at best. He fully 
subscribed to the imperial interpretation of the rights of Medieval Caesars 
as the heirs of Rome and of the majesty of the ancient order, but he was 
also an ardent churchman. This difficult position unquestionably colored 
his views on the struggles of his grandfather Henry IV. and his account 
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of the Concordat of Worms. One is never allowed to forget the real 
purpose of the Chronicle, but chance references show many of the cur- 
rent interests of his time. Among these are references to Aristotle, the 
Byzantine Empire, India, Sicily (“‘the nurse, first of the Cyclopes and 
afterwards of tyrants, even down to the present day”, p. 175), the be- 
ginnings of the national rivalry of the French and the Germans, the con- 
stant quarrelling of the Italian cities (Lucca and Pisa). He had a keen 
sense of historical honesty. He checked his sources by persona! observa- 
tion wherever possible, and profited by personal contacts with travellers, 
notably with his friend the bishop of Jebeil. He doubted many of the 
legends of the Church. In a conflict among his authorities he was con- 
tent to present all points of view without attempting any decision, espe- 
cially on the matter of chronology. Herein lies much of the usefulness to 
which the translation will be put in college classes, not only for the con- 
temporary material set forth, but even more, for the whole outlook which 
made Otto feel the near approach of the end of the world and of the 
coming of Antichrist. 

President Mierow has used the definitive edition of the Chronicle by 
Hofmeister, published in the Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum in Usum 
Scholarum. He has taken over bodily much of the apparatus of Hof- 
meister, which is fully acknowledged, but he has added references to the 
Cambridge Medieval History which will be of assistance to the younger 
student. The introduction, taking up Otto’s background, biography, lit- 
erary work, historical outlook, political, and theological views, is the re- 
sult of much careful study of the recent literature on the subject. The 
bibliography, rather inconveniently placed between the introd&tction and 
the text, contains a list of all the editions of the Chronicle and of the 
special articles on Otto. 

The translation itself follows the text with great care, even to at- 
tempts at rendering Otto’s peculiarities of style. The index is somewhat 
incomplete, a fault mitigated in part by full translation of the chapter 
headings which appears at the beginning of the Chronicle. 

As in all the publications of this series, the proof-reading is excellent. 
The reviewer has noted only the following errors: p. 138, nintieth; p. 
182, Longianus for Longimanus; p. 265, n. 230, priviléges; p. 278, n. 35, 
363 for 313; p. 336, line 32, apostrophe omitted; p. 345, throught for 
thought; p. 356, Chalon-sur-Saone for Chalon-sur-Sadne; p. 368, n. 27, 
Provence; p. 390, Rodoph for Rodolph; p. 408, n. 26, and p. 438, n. 
162, commas between the month and the year; p. 462, n. 54, Sitzungs- 
gerichte. The “modern Babylon” of Otto is referred to as Memphis in- 
stead of Cairo. 

ANDRE ALDEN BEAUMONT, JR. 
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Court Rolls of the Abbey of Ramsey and of the Honor of Clare 
Edited by WARREN OrTMAN AuLT, Ph.D., Professor of History, 
3oston University. [Yale Historical Publications, Manuscripts 
and Edited Texts, IX.] (New Haven: Yale University Press 
1928. Pp. Ivi, 319. $3.50.) 

StuoEents of manorial history have long known of the unusually 
valuable collection of court rolls of Ramsey Abbey, Huntingdonshire, 
which are in the custody of the Public Record Office and British Mu- 
seum. Maitland chose some of them for publication; they were well 
known to Round, and they have been used in manuscript by other 
scholars. Professor Ault, by the publication of an interesting selection 
of these rolls, has supplemented in an admirable way his earlier work on 
Private Jurisdiction, which was based in large part on the Ramsey ma- 
terial already at that time in print. He has chosen for publication in this 
later volume examples of the records of each of the various kinds of 
courts held by the abbey. Most important of them are perhaps the rolls 
of the honour court of Broughton, which deal with the abbot’s military 
service, the choice of his four knights, homage, suit, and the like, and 
which show the court occasionally acting in cases of appeal from other 
courts. The rolls of the honour court of Clare have been added, as a 
further, and unusually good, illustration of the work of an honour court, 
and both will be of interest to future students of the organization of great 
honours—a subject which has not received enough attention. The 
records of the court of the banlieu of Ramsey, where, as is well known, 
the abbot exercised an exceptionally high franchisal jurisdiction, and 
where the‘ liberties of the realm ” and the liberties of the banlieu had to 
seek adjustment with one another, are of value for study of procedure, 
of the growth of actions of trespass, of pleas of land within the banlieu. 
The records of the hundred courts in the abbot’s hands and the manor 
courts are of interest, although the material is a litthe more familiar. The 
rolls chosen date from the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, the 
time when private jurisdiction was in its heyday. 

With limited space at his disposal and a great amount of material 
available, Professor Ault has probably made a wise decision in giving 
examples of different jurisdictions rather than a continuous record of a 
single court. There may, however, be some question of his wisdom in 
not printing entire the rolls that he has so chosen. We can feel assured 
that he has not omitted anything that would add greatly to the interest 
of the actual content, but the question of procedure in royal and private 
courts is also of considerable importance, and for students of procedure 
even the dullest list of essoins may have value, as evidence of the law’s 
delays. There is too a satisfaction, perhaps often unreasonable, in the 
knowledge that the reader has the whole of an historial document before 
him. The arrangement of the index of persons according to the courts 
they attended is awkward, and there is no index of places. Again the 
reader would find it useful to have page references to the text from the 
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notes in the introduction, and wishes perhaps that the editor had made 
more frequent use of the convenient sic to indicate that the occasional 
poor Latin in a generally good text is the scribe’s, and not a misprint 
These are perhaps cavilling criticisms of an ably edited text 

Several matters of a good deal of importance stand out with clearness 
from the rolls and from the interesting introduction. We have the op- 
portunity to observe the use of royal methods of procedure in private 
courts of various kinds. As examples, one may cite the procedure re- 
sembling the royal inquest post mortem in Broughton, and the use of 
procedural outlawry in the banlieu. The extension of royal justice into 
private hands must have made many private courts familiar with com- 
mon law practices, and made easy its extension at the expense of local 
custom. Again, in matters economic, records like these give evidence of 
ly in the 


making of by-laws for agrarian arrangements within the village. The 


the possible action of village groups apart from lordship, especial 


records of the manorial courts are of especial interest in this connection. 
At Chatteris, for example, in 1289, sworn jurors say that a certain Ralph 
sold rushes and alders taken from the common contra statutum de belawe. 
The importance of matter like this for economic history needs no com- 
mentary, and the light thrown, on the legal side, on the meeting point of 
royal and private justice amply justifies the publication of such records 


i 
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Merton Muniments. Selected and edited for the College by P. 5 
ALLEN, Hon. Fellow, and H. W. Garrop, Fellow and Librarian. 
| Printed for the Oxford Historical Society.] (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1928. Pp. 47.) 

Ir is known that in 1262 Walter of Merton, chancellor of England 
for several years during the reign of Henry III., was empowered by the 
Earl of Gloucester to assign his manors at Farleigh and Malden to the 
priory of Merton. This grant, the “ Ordinatio”, is not known to be ex- 
tant ; hence the detailed “ Founder's statutes for the house of the scholars 
of Merton, in Maldon, Surrey” (no. II.) of 1264 still remains the 
nucleus frora which the history of the college must emerge. It was 
Walter’s wish that special consideration should be extended to his kins- 
men, should any of them be in a position to avail themselves of the op 
portunities offered by this grant. In the elaborate provisions made in 

264 Walter is definite in stating that he was not entirely committed to 
Oxford as the only possible centre in which the clerics chosen might 
pursue their studies. The wording of the grant gives evidence of con- 
siderable perspicacity by reserving for the donor the right to make what 
ever changes time and events would show advisable or necessary. His 
primary aim in making the grant was to establish a foundation “ ad per- 
petuam sustentationem viginti scolarium in scolis degentium Oxon’, uel 
alibi vbi studium vigere contigerit . . .” (p. 15). In 1274 Walter issued 


a similar series of statutes which shows, in comparison with the earlier 
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document, that “times had changed since he first began. The distur- 
bances of the Barons’ War had subsided, and the peace of England had 
been restored. As to the home of the scholars, his mind was now made 
up ”; he here affirms, “ fundaui et stabiliui, nunc, pace Anglie reformata 
ac pristina turbacione sedata, animi stabilitate perpetua approbo, stabilio, 
et confirmo, locumque sibi habitacionis et domum Oxon’, vbi Vniuersitas 
viget studencium, in meo territorio proprio, ecclesie Sancti Iohannis con- 
termino, concedo et assigno” (p. 21). Unwilling to bind himself un- 
reservedly he adds, as he nears the end of the lengthy document: “ IIlud 
quoque insuper est attendendum, quod si locus habitacionis seu scolarium 
studio vacaturorum congregacio, causis aliquibus emergentibus que facile 
numerari non possunt, ad locum alium transferatur, nichil eis icirco 
iuris uel possessionis depereat in predictis maneriis, seu rebus aliis sibi 
assignatis, uel deinceps ex pia largitione fidelium assignandis; sed omnia 
eis nichilominus integra remaneant’”’ (p. 26). Since much of the history 
of the college can be learned from a careful perusal of the two docu- 
ments of 1264 and 1274, the editors have wisely reproduced them in 
extenso (nos. II. and VI.). A supplement to these is the Bull of Pope 
Nicholas III. confirming (1280) the foundation of the college; it is here 
printed in full for the first time (pp. 10-11, without facsimile). 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Garrod were confronted with the most difficult 
task of choosing representative important documents to illustrate the his- 
tory of the college. The wealth of manuscript material still in the Merton 
archives and the limits placed upon their volume made the task of selec- 
tion largely one of exclusion. Aside from the two fundamental grants 
mentioned above, the larger number of facsimiles reproduces documents 
dealing with land tenure and propercy rights. For those interested in 
the more human aspects of college life attention should be drawn to nos. 
XIII-XV., which present the reports of the ‘Scrutinies’ or chapter 
meetings of the college for 1338-1339. Brief as these notes are they 
afford an insight into the activities and corporative life of the Fellows 
of the house. Does one detect the true scholar in Hetelbury who, alone, 
speaks “de Libraria reparanda”? And poor Fynemere, whose ceaseless 
quarrel with Wyly is the talk of many (pp. 33-35, passim), worries 
“quod bacul[arii] discurrunt per g[aneas et tabernas. Item] dicit quod 
asporta[nt inde vina bibuntque] stantes ad ostium [aule...] post 
prandium et senam cum sociis” (p. 33). * And who was the non- commit- 
tal ‘Wantyng’ who “ semper respondet ‘ Placet mihi sicud placet aliis’” 
(p. 34)? These reports of ‘scrutinies’, peculiar to Merton and not un- 
like the chapter meetings in monasteries, are filled with interesting bits, 
for here were reported the misdeeds of the fellows. No. XXII. (in Eng- 
lish, dated c. 1620) shows that the lapse of three hundred years had not 
removed the necessity for disciplinary measures. Many readers will 
delight in the picture here presented by one Philipson in his “ Note of 
behaviour and buisines betwixt Mr Hawley and myselfe”. This was but 
another occasion when an apple turned the tide of history. No. XXI. 


| 
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(in English, dated 1584) reproduces an autographed letter of Elizabeth 
in which the queen recommends the Jew, Isaac de Cardenas, for a Merton 
fellowship. There are also several lists of books owned by the college or 
by its members (nos. XXII-XXVI.). 

In publishing these Merton muniments, the Oxford Historical So- 
ciety adds a volume worthy to be placed in a series already noted for its 
contributions to the history of Medieval life and institutions. Aside from 
its scholarly contents, this volume is a work of printer’s art which will 
be welcomed by palaeographers and others interested in Medieval script 
The thirty-seven facsimiles contain some splendid examples of calligraphy 
and cover in time the period between the twelfth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Excepting three in English and three in French, the documents 
are in Latin. 


The Defensor Pacis of Marsilius of Padua. Edited by C. W. 
Previté-Orton, M.A., Fellow and Librarian of St. Johns Col 
lege, Cambridge. (Cambridge: the University Press; New 


York: Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. xlviii, 517 


355.) 

THE appearance of a new, critical edition of the Defensor Pacis is an 
event of the first importance to all students of political institutions. It 
has long been eagerly looked forward to by everyone who has had to 
struggle with the scarcely legible and quite uncritical text of Goldast 
published in 1614. That is itself only a reprint of the Baseler editie 
princeps of 1522, and these are the only previous editions of what has 
often been described as the most remarkable literary product of the 
Middle Ages. It has only once been translated into a modern language, 
and that was in 1535 by the Englishman Wyllyam Marshall. So far as 
we know there is no copy of this incomplete translation in this country. 

This singular fate is due partly to the condemnation of the book by 
the Church, which doubtless caused the destruction of many copies of the 
manuscript, but partly also to the extreme elaboration, not to say the in 
tolerable verbosity of the style. Not that Marsiglio was in this respect 
very much worse than his contempuraries. Every writer of the fcur- 
teenth century who sought to expound political theory felt bound to go 
back to Aristotle and to clothe his thought in the formulas of the Aris- 
totelian logic. It is true that Marsiglio often breaks through these 
trammels and expresses his thought in vigorous phrases of his own, but 
the ponderous example of the master affects all the work of the followers 
Wycliffe and Ockham were as great sinners as Marsiglio, and only angelic 
patience can avail to bring out the really clear and vital quality of their 
message. 

The present edition begins with a rather sketchy account of the 
author’s life, based upon the scanty materials which have had to serve all 
previous biographical attempts. Then comes a careful analysis of the 
manuscripts, following the list given by Dr. James Sullivan in the 
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English Historical Review for 1905 and discussed by Professor Richard 
Scholz in the Neues Archiv for 1926. The editor accepts Scholz’s 
division of the manuscripts into a “ French” and a “ German” class and 
believes that the French is, on the whole, the earlier, amended in various 
details by the German. As the basis of his new text he selects the manu- 
script preserved in the chapter library of the cathedral of Tortosa which 
he accepts as originally belonging to the French class but so largely cor- 
rected by several different hands that it may now be considered as the 
most typical representative of the German. With this he has collated 
throughout the manuscript of Magdalen College and that of the Hof- 
bibliothek in Vienna, noting the variants and comparing also the editio 
princeps and Goldast for parts of the text. The result is that we have 
now for the first time a really authoritative and usable text of this unique 
product of a highly important school of political thought. 

On the much discussed question of the joint authorship of the De- 
fensor by Marsiglio and his Parisian colleague, John of Jandun, Mr. 
Previté-Orton is discreetly brief and non-committal. He does not doubt 
that John was in some sense the adviser of Marsiglio, may perhaps have 
contributed some passages in which his peculiar philosophical skepticism 
seems to be reflected; but he distinctly rejects the arguments of writers 
who have attempted to differentiate between the two alleged authors on 
the ground of marked differences in style and quality. Especially he 
declines to accept the “ingenious ” theory of Miss Marian Tooley (Trans, 
Roy. Hist. Soc., 1906) that John must have written Dictio I. because 
Marsiglio was incapable of a really philosophical approach to the main 
contentions of Dictio II. How do we know he was? The “ must have” 
argument is always dangerous. With all its diffuseness, repetitions, and 
apparent irrelevancies the movement of the Defensor from the general 
discussion of Dictio I. to the closely knit résumé of Dictio III. is con- 
sistent within itself. We incline to the editor’s view that the motive of 
the Defensor is derived from the author’s familiarity with the system of 
the Italian communes with their persistent doctrine of sovereign right 
residing in the whole body of citizens. It is this which gives it its pe- 
culiar value and it is in this view of organized human society that Mar- 
siglio’s kinship with Ockham and his philosophy of the individual be- 
comes most evident. 

The well-printed text is accompanied throughout by foot-notes giving 
the variant readings in both manuscripts and editions and also enlighten- 
ing comments on the author’s probable sources of knowledge upon the 
topic in hand. There are sufficient indexes of proper names, authors 


referred to, Biblical quotations, and subjects. 
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Two Medieval Satires on the University of Paris: La Bataille des 
VII Ars of Henri d’Andeli and the Morale Scolarium of John of 
Garland. Edited with renderings into English by Louis John 
Paetow. [Memoirs of the University of California, vol. IV 
nos.1and2.} (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1927. 
Pp. 258 and 14 plates. $5.00.) * 

PrRoFEssoR PAEtow has long been known as one of the most active and 
competent scholars in the field of Medieval intellectual history. During 
the eighteen years that he has been connected with the University of 
California he has not only produced historical works of importance—of 
which his Guide to the Study of Medieval History (1917) is a con 


but he has stimulated a large amount of scholarly 


spicuous example 
interest in his field on the part of his graduate students. It is therefore 
fitting that these two “ satires ” should come out in the series of Memoirs 
of the University of California. The first was published separately in 
1914; the second is now (1927) published for the first time. They have 
been bound together with a foreword which calls attention to the bond 
which exists between them as they are both written by humanists at the 
University of Paris near the middle of the thirteenth century. Their 
authors waged an unsuccessful war against the growing emphasis on 
scholastic logic and philosophy, and plead for a study of the classical 
languages and literatures. In this respect—as precursors of the Renais 
sance—they tried to do for Humanism what Roger Bacon, as a precursor 
of the rise of modern science, tried to do for the sciences at the same uni 
versity and at about the same time. 

Professor Paetow’s treatment of each satire includes an_ historical 
introduction with sketch of the author’s life and works, followed by the 
Latin transcript of the poem with English translation and full critical 
notes, and in conclusion—in addition to an excellent index—photostat 
facsimile copies of manuscripts of the two works. These latter are com 
plete for both known manuscripts of The Battle, and give folios 2, 6, 10, 
and 11 of the Bruges manuscript of the Morale Scolarium. 

It will be seen that the publication is complete from the standpoint of 
giving the scholar full information regarding the subject in hand. The 
presswork is in every way worthy of the subject and its scholarly treat- 
ment. 

As the first of the satires-—The Battle of the Seven Arts—has lor 
been known to scholars and was described in volume XX. of this review 
(p. 224) attention will be concentrated in the present article on the 
Morale of John of Garland, especially as the detailed contents of this 
work—heretofore only in manuscript—are now made available to the 
public by the collation of all the known manuscripts with their 


1 


These manuscripts are at Bruges, Gonville and Caius College (Cam 


1 This volume received the Edward Kennard Rand Prize in Me 


for 1928. 
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bridge), Lincoln Cathedral, the Bodleian Library, and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

Professor Paetow shows that its author was born about 1195—con- 
siderably later than generally supposed; that he studied at Oxford Uni- 
versity where one of his teachers was John of London; that he then 
studied and taught at the University of Paris; that he was one of the 
original group of teachers (1229) at the University of Toulouse, but 
returned to Paris when the “ Great Dispersion” was over in 1232; and 
that he remained there as teacher and author until his death—about 1272 
or later. Although critical of the university’s absorption in scholas- 
ticism, and interested in a revival of interest in the natural sciences and 


the humanities—especially the latter—he was devoted to his alma mater 
and believed that in its westward course Paris, succeeding Athens and 
Rome, was destined to become the seat of the muses. 

John of Garland’s great effort was “to stem the tide of new learning 
[z.e., Aristotelian Logic and Scholasticism] which was overwhelming the 
study of Latin language and literature. . . . Above all, John of Garland 
was a schoolmaster who sought to make his students learn more and better 
Latin than was so glibly used in the Universities of his day” (pp. 102, 
104). But Professor Paetow confesses that the critics are right in the 
condemnation of his Latin style. As a poet he ranks low, but as a gram- 
mar teacher and a moralist high—while as a chronicler of the facts of 
history, and as an open-minded student of the world of men and of nature 
about him he was well ahead of his generation. 

His works—almost all written while he was connected with the Uni- 
versity of Paris—are very numerous, being about fifty in number, and 
show the variety of his interests. They include: 

Literary works, such as the De Triumphis Ecclesie, which is con- 
sidered by the editor to be “ the most important and most interesting ” of 
his works “ from the view point of modern scholarship” (p. 110)—a long 
epic poem celebrating the victory of the Church in the Crusades, works 
on grammar and rhetoric, such as the unpublished Compendium Gram- 
matice, his chief grammatical work “ with which he hoped to displace the 
Doctrinale and the Grecismus” (p. 120), word-books, including the 
Dictionarius, one of his earlier books—written about 1220—and con- 
(p. 129); moral and re- 


taining the first use of the word “ dictionary ’ 
ligious works, such as the Summa Poenitentie, a brief manual of con- 
fession which seems to have been popular for a couple of centuries; 
mathematical and miscellaneous works. 

Professor Paetow dates the Morale Scolarium definitely in 1241. He 
considers it specially valuable because “it comes directly from the Uni- 
versity of Paris in its formative period” (p. 106). The work—of which 
the editor gives an admirable paraphrase—begins with a prologue in- 
cluding these words (p. 154): “ This little work is not written in an 
ornate style, but, in order that it may not seem contemptible, it has been 
composed in Leonine hexameters for God does not forbid the use of 
literary art to glorify his name. Thus he has provided both philosophers 
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and prophets, the former to endow the church with the beauties of the 
Latin language, the latter to witness the truth. In this satirical treatise 
morality is contrasted with faults, urbanity with rusticity; the mysteries 
of theology are touched upon here and there; the causes of certain natu- 
ral phenomena are elucidated so that the crudity of scholastic life may be 
eliminated.” 

The general character of its contents may be seen from the following 
chapter titles: A Plea for Morality and the Liberal Arts (ch. I.); A Plea 
for Urbanity and Religion (ch. II.) ; Concerning Table Manners (chs. IX 
and XVI.); Reflections of a Student in Accordance with the Opinion ot 
Seneca and concerning the Scholastic Life (ch. X.); In Praise of the 
Modest Life of Scholars (ch. XII.) ; and Advise to Read Worthy Books 
rather than Certain Useless Modern Works (ch. XIV.). This section is 
specially valuable for its attack on the text-books of the time. ‘ Woe on 
us, for day and night the devil is attempting to stultify the University of 
Paris! . . . The Doctrinale, which closes the way to true learning, em- 
ploys poor Latin full of tautology; it retards bright students and does not 
encourage hard work to perfect their Latin . . . it would be better to do 
away with the Doctrinale and Grecismus which deviate from the way ot 
Priscian. This error in the University of Paris should be rectified while 
there is still time to do it; a law should be passed to revive the ancient 
classics which have fallen into desuetude” (pp. 166, 167). 

How Students Should Behave (ch. XXX.) includes the following 
advice (p. 175): “ Avoid drunkards, those who indulge in secret sin 
those who like to beat and strike, those who love lewdness, evil games, 
and quarrels. Passing a cemetery, if you are well-bred, and if you hope 
for salvation, you pause to pray that the dead may rest in peace. Have 
nothing to do with the prostitute, but love your wife; all wives should be 
honored but especially those who are distinguished by virtue. A person 
who is well should not recline at table in the fashion of the ancients. 
When you walk after dinner keep on frequented streets, avoid insincere 
speeches. Unless you wish to be considered a fool learn to keep your 
mouth shut in season. Stand and sit upright, do not scratch yourself.” 

One puts down this volume feeling grateful to its editor and trans 
lator. There is nothing to criticize in his work unless it be a tendency to 
be so vivid and modern as to be occasionally almost “* jaunty”. However 
this is a bit refreshing in a work of critical scholarship. 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 


La Chronique de Philippe de Vigneulles. Editée par CHARLES 
BRUNEAU, Professeur a l’Université de Nancy. Tome L., De la 
Création du Monde a 1324. (Metz: Societe d'Histoire et 
d’Archéologie de la Lorraine. 1927. Pp. xxu, 382.) 


In 1486 Philippe de Vigneulles, the son of a prosperous burgher of 
Metz, ran away from home at the age of fifteen to try his tortunes in 


Italy. After three adventurous years spent largely in Naples, he yielded 
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to filial piety and came back. Soon he became a rich cloth merchant with 
a business which often took him to Paris and elsewhere. Interested in 
the arts, he exhibited in 1507 a masterpiece of drapery and in 1513 de- 
vised in honor of St. James a féte “the most beautiful ever seen in 
Metz”. The episodes of his life he narrated in a Journal, which il- 
lumines contemporary history to 1520 and which was well edited in 1852. 
While writing the Journal he put together an account of the origins of 
Metz and at length decided to combine the two.. The result is the chron- 
icle before us, extending from the beginning of the world to the year 
1525. 

Linguistically the work is of interest. Avoiding the learned and 
artificial manner of the schools, Philippe wrote in the simple style of a 
cloth merchant, thereby giving a rare example of French as it was then 
spoken. For the student of the Lorraine dialect there is evidence of 
local pronunciation and there are innumerable Lotharingian phrases. 
The editor promises a special study of Philippe’s language. 

In the volume now published he confines himself to carefully editing 
the text and prefixing a brief but excellent introduction. He also re- 
serves for further study an extended examination of Philippe’s sources. 
A scholarly edition was much to be desired, both for comparison with the 
Journal and because the existent edition (Huguenin, Les Chroniques de la 
Ville de Metz, 1838) is one which exasperatingly combines Philippe’s 
chronicle with others and modifies the style and orthography of all of 
them. 

The subject-matter of the chronicle divides itself into what the author 
knew from personal experience and what he copied from written sources. 
While the former is of great value, it is not reached in the volume now 
issued, which extends only to 1324. His Medieval narrative Philippe 
copied sometimes verbatim, sometimes without reference, sometimes with 
citation. Latin works, which he could not read, he had to have trans- 
lated. Upon the Compendium of Robert Gaguin (d. 1501), who con- 
tinued the Grandes Chroniques de France, he often relied. From Robert, 
for example, he learned that Godfrey of Bouillon in setting out on his 
crusade sold his duchy to the bishop of Liége for 1300 marks of silver and 
to the citizens of Metz their liberties for a great sum. Metz naturally be- 
comes the centre of European history, its bishops the leading figures, and 
St. Bernard's contribution the settlement of a quarrel between the citizeris 
of Metz and the lords of Lorraine. 

Apart from showing what was the local knowledge of and interest in 
Roman and German emperors and French kings, this first instalment of 
the chronicle is most valuable in incorporating documents touching the 
early government of Metz. These enumerate the rights which the bishop 
had in the city, the rights which the emperor had, the rights and duties of 
the “ maistre eschevin ”, an official created in 1170, the functions of the 
Thirteen Lords (les seigneurs Trézes) and of the “amans”. All these 
functionaries have been described by Prost in Les Institutions Judiciaires 
dans la Cité de Metz (1893). The texts have been available before but 
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not always in satisfactory form. Professor Bruneau carefully collates 
Philippe’s text of the bishop’s rights with what he considers the oldest 
text and elsewhere corrects him. Finally he annotates Philippe’s list of 
early thirteenth-century tolls imposed in Metz, heretofore available only 
in the Benedictine history of the city (1769). As a result of careful 
editing, even this otherwise not very important part of Vigneulles’s 
chronicle assumes significance for the historian of the judicial and eco- 
nomic life of Medieval towns. The later part of the work will appeal to 


a wider circle of readers. 


Histoire de Rome: le Pontificat de Jules II., 1503-1513. Par E 
Ropocanacut. (Paris: Hachette. 1928. Pp. 196. 60 fr.) 
THE veteran writer on Renaissance Italy, as it appears to the amateur 

of its pageants and its personalities, gives us what must be intended to 

be the political background of his study of Rome au Temps de Jules II 

et Leo X., which appeared in 1911 and was concerned with the artists and 

men of letters of that eventful period. The qualities of the present work 
are those of the earlier ones; these have appeared at the rate of three or 
four a decade since 1888 and have been marked by scrupulous attention 
to authorities (with which his acquaintance is extensive for works in 

French and Italian); serene indifference to controversial matters; ab- 

sence of relief from the even plain of his landscape; and a presumable 

wish to please the average reader. His conception of history, too, is 
apparent in them—unless indeed their annalistic character is due to the 
influence of the diaries and chronicles he has studied. 

It is doubtful if a reader not familiar with the subject would arrive, 
with the aid of the author alone, at an adequate conception of the bellicose 
successor of Alexander VI., advancing upon the rebellious princes of the 
papal patrimony to repeat the exploits of Cesare Borgia, condottiere like 
himself, but seeking to establish the greatness of his house where Julius 
aimed at the consolidation of the territories of the Holy See. Of motive 
there is no word; but perhaps it is imagination which sees in the deter- 
mination to overthrow Venice and France the antipathy of the Genoese 
toward the old rival and the new subjector of his native land. Rodo- 
canachi has a larger conception of Julius. “Le pape Jules II. domine 
son époque. . . . A cété des médiocres souverains qui l’entourent, lui seul 
fait figure de chef d‘Etat.” He passionately loved art and encouraged 
artists; he transformed Rome, not only by the monuments he erected but 
also by peopling it with sculptors, littérateurs, and able artisans, preparing 
the way for Leo X., whose reign he made possible. But no fresh view 
point or spark of intuition helps one here to see as a whole the tapestry 
of alliances between the Treaty of Blois in 1504 and the expulsion of 
France from Italy by the Holy League, third of the coalitions which, ac- 
cording to the author, “ formed and dissolved ” at the papal will. A cer- 


tain lack of imagination leaves one with the impression that Ranke’s 


H. ©. Gray 
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narrative is vastly more entertaining and certainly just as informative, 
though it is more than a century since the appearance of the Geschichte 
der Romanischen und Germanischen Volker. But not even Ranke sug- 
gests that the new combinations are the necessary consequences of the old 
ones inaugurated by the Peace of Lodi and given a new character by the 
French invasions, which made Louis of France instead of Lodovico 
Sforza duke of Milan, substituted a new Ferdinand of Aragon for the old 
one, and transformed the Medici patriciate into the Florentine Republic 
of Machiavelli. 

The author is at his best when describing the topography and recon- 
structing the Rome which both Erasmus and Luther visited during the 
pontificate of Julius II., but this he had already described at length in 
the earlier work to which reference has been made. Chapter III. is con- 
cerned with La Vie @ Rome de 1503 @ 1507 and chapter V. with La Cour 
et la Ville. Here he generally refrains from indulging his penchant for 
translating the names of familiar sites from Italian into French. Not 
always, for we have “S. Marie Majeure” and “ S. Giovanni dei Fioren- 
tini”’. As for “ Chateau-Neuf”, imagine writing, in an English book, 
“ Newcastle” for the Castelnuovo with its dark secrets. 

The contemporary authorities used are the ones which have done 
yeoman service in books of this kind. Paris de Grassi (amiable succes- 
sor of Burchard) leads; but there are also Guicciardini, Machiavelli, and 
Sanuto (who is not mentioned in the bibliography). Of more modern 
authorities, Ranke is not cited; and though Reumont, Gregorovius, and 
Pastor find place in the bibliography, they seem to have played little part 
in the composition. Of the problems which justify a book on this subject, 
something has been shown by Fueter in his Geschichte des Europdischen 
Staatensystems ; and if “ not only the history of Rome, but of Italy and of 
Europe is identified with that of Julius II.’”’, as Rodocanachi says, we could 
certainly hope for a better acquaintance with general politics from his 
book than we already have. It is precisely for this period that special 
treatises like Gagliardi’s Anteil der Schweizer an den Italienischen 
Kriegen could be used with advantage. 

We have a book that is at any rate most safisfactory to the eye, and 
the reviewer has found only, two insignificant misprints, “ Nino da 
and Muratoni ” 

Freperic C. CHuRCH. 


Emanuele Filiberto: IV. Centenario di Emanuele Filiberto e X. An- 
niversario della Vittoria Torino MCMXXVIII. Anno VI. 
(Turin: S. Lattes and Company. 1928. Pp. xxxti, 492. 50 
lire. ) 

Tus handsome volume seems at first sight a Festschrift with the 
definite motive of reminding Italians that the foundations of the Italy of 
Mussolini were laid by the ancestors of Vittorio Emanuele. Filiberto 
restored the fortunes of the House of Savoy, which had collapsed under 
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the double impact of the religious reform and the Italian wars of the 
teenth century, and welded into a state the fragments recovered wit] 
difficulty from France and Spain. At Cateau-Cambrésis the King of 
Spain restored to a position of power the dynasty which was to effect the 
expulsion of his descendants from Italy. The association in the title 


the book of the victor of St. Quentin with the victory of Vittorio Venet 
is further evidence of the intention of the editors to recall the debt of 
Italy to the House of Savoy. 

The work is a codperative one, to which ten scholars contribute one or 
(in three cases) more essays. Each is an authority on the phase of the 
subject on which he writes; and if some objection can be made on the 
score of overlapping, none can be made to the sincerity with which the 
writers proceed to achieve the object of the book. There is abundant 
evidence in the circumstantial treatment, the mass of detail, the evident 
familiarity with the topics, of the documentary basis on which it rests 
from beginning to end. Yet there is scarcely a foot-note or indication of 
authority, let alone source, save in the chapters on the “ Riordinamento 
delle Finanze in Piemonte” and “II Risorgimento dell’Industria, de 
Agricoltura, e del Commercio in Piemonte”, by Professor Garino-Canina, 
which contain continual and careful references to the archives of state 
as well as to the printed matter, both primary and secondary. There are 
moreover, statistical tables based on the accounts in the treasury general, 
and one of weights and measures; both of these are the fruit of researches 
originally made for the writer’s study on the finances of Piedmont in the 
second half of the sixteenth century which appeared in the Miscellanea 
di Storia Italiana. These show the improvement in the condition of the 


finances during the years of Filiberto’s rule, from 1559 to 1580. That 


he was interested in financial reform is suggested by the fact that, at the 


beginning of his brief term as governor of the Netherlands, he presented 


to Philip II. a memorandum relative to financial abuses in the 


lands, to which there is passing reference on page 68 of the volume 


the essay dedicated to “ Vita Militare ” and written by Colonel Maravigna 
Possibly a prompt response by the king to the recommendations of the 
duke—he had recently become such nominally, by the death of his 
effective father—would have alleviated the abuses which were to result 
in the revolt of the Netherlands. 

The reviewer confesses to a particular interest, and one whicl 
not go unrewarded, in the twelfth and thigteenth essays, that on the 


Politica Ecclesiastica” of Filiberto, by Senator Ruffini, and that 


“La Lotta con i Valdesi” by Professor Petrucco. Filiberto is reme 
bered as one of the glorious company of balanced minds in the age ot 
fanaticism in which he lived: and his wife, Marguerite of Valoi the 


continuator in Italy of the traditions of Renée of Ferrara, her mater: 
aunt. The duke of Savoy, like the duke of Ferrara earlier, w the 


object of papal admonitions on the subject of the 


wife, and finally of the brief of January 30, 1562. On the evidence cite 
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by Ruffini, Filiberto declined to lend himself to a plot conceived by his 
former tutor, the so-called bishop of Mondovi, which aimed to recover 
Geneva for the House of Savoy by murdering Calvin in 1560; this might 
be the influence of his wife (pp. 400-404). Ruffini, in the only inter- 


pretative pages in the volume, summarizes conditions in the church of 
Piedmont and analyzes the question of church in relation to state in the 
sixteenth century. Gallicanism, in which this attitude is most familiarly 
exemplified, had been the determining factor in Piedmont, as in France, 
during the occupation by France of the territories of the duke of Savoy. 
In Piedmont, moreover, the control of the sovereign over ecclesiastical 
affairs was secured by the papal indult of 1451, granted when Amedeo 
VIII. laid down the tiara and ended the schism. Filiberto, although he 
yielded to the pope in two disputes over appointments, prevented the 
by excluding from succession friars, nuns, churches, 


le- 


abuses of mortmain 
chapters, and monasteries, and by making acquisitions by mortmain ¢ 
pend on the ducal confirmation and the payment of a tax. Professor 
Petrucco maintains that, even before his marriage, Filiberto did not 


hesitate to affirm, albeit with caution, the policy which was to be the al- 


his life (p. 436). But that the Waldensian minis- 


most constant norm of 
ters were not counting upon him is shown by the fact that, hard upon the 
arrival of the news of the French withdrawal, they directed a letter to 
the German princes to bespeake their intercession with the new duke 
Dissuaded from instituting liberty of conscience by his councillors and 
pushed on by Father Possevino, Filiberto finally decided on the expedi- 
tion to the valleys led by Count Costa della Trinita. But, says Petrucco, 
he did not conceal his disappointment at ceding to the idea of violence and 
saw to the escape of two reformers at Bibiana who had been condemned 
to death (p. 445). To the duchess Marguerite is attributed the Peace of 


Cavour in 1561—*“to whom, in the seven months preceding tl 


1e birth of 
Carlo Emanuele, the Duke would refuse nothing” (p. 450). 

The anniversary note, which has almost ceased to sound by the time 
we reach the end of the book, is struck again by the New Year's greeting 

it is the beginning of the year VI. of the Fascist calendar—from the 
pen of the duke of Aosta, descendant and namesake of the hero, in words 
reminiscent of the struggle culminating at Vittorio Veneto in which this 
later Emanuele Filiberto played a conspicuous part. 


FREDERIC C, CHURCH. 


The Life and Death of an Ideal: France in the Classical Age. By 
ALBERT LEON GuERARD. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1928. Pp. x, 391. $4.50.) 

In his Life and Death of an Ideal Professor Guérard has made a 
challenging and significant contribution to both literary and_ historical 
studies. He has treated French classicism not as the creation of a group 
of humanists and men of letters interested in reviving antiquity, but as a 


movement of thought, a diagonal of social purposes, which shaped his- 


Guérard: Life and Death of an Idea 
tory. Asa result, in this volume, which covers the French civilization 
of nearly four centuries, history and literature are treated more delib- 
erately as two aspects of one and the same phenomenon than they have 
been in the work either of other American historians or other literary 


critics. 


Philosophers have, of course, long held that there are no isolable prob- 
lems. Historians too have been widening their field as if in acceptance 


of this dictum. Somewhat more timidly literary historians have likewise 


been extending their range. Mr. Guérard as a student of literature now 
certainly goes farther in this attempt at synthesis than critics or literar 
historians like Professors Babbitt, Wright, or Nitze and Dargan. To 
him classicism is a reservoir of forces political, sociological, aesthet 


even economic, or rather anti-economic. Literary critics will accuse him 
of having slighted those works of art which to them are the really sig 
nificant products of the movement, and in a sense thi 


Professor Guérard has been interested primarily in assessing the 


forces which coOdperated in the construction of t 
plumbing the water-level at various periods. He holds that we are safe 
in applying “to periods even more than to nations the Wilsonian doctrine 
of self determination ”, and that “ consciousness is the test of existence 

The French lived consciously under the classical dispensation for three 
centuries. The state of mind which this implied had a definite beginning 
and a definite end. “There was a moment”, he continues, “ when 
France said with Rabelais: ‘ At last we are out of Gothic night!’ and a 
moment when she said with Victor Hugo: ‘. .. we are « 


the Greeks and the Romans!’” He admits that there is some injustice, 


much ignorance, and more illusion in both attitudes, but since a delusion 
is a force and therefore a fact, he sets himself the task of studying this 


state of mind. Mr. Guérard’s main thesis and method are so significant 


that for students of history they force the particular conclusions he 
reaches into a position of secondary importance. Many will disagree 
with him in the extension which he gives the period carrying it dow: 
and through Napoleon and the French Revolution. Other literary 
torians like Nitze and Dargan have seen the beginning of a new disper 
sation in the quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns and the introduction 


of the idea of progress. Since Professor Guérard counts consciousne 


as the “test of existence” it is surprising that he should not agree, 1 
both the emerger.ce of the quarrel and the dawning of the idea of pr 
ress indicate that France had become self-consciously modern. The 


later prerevolutionary afterglow of classicism of Chenier, David, and the 


architects of the Madeleine was essentially archaeological, based upon 


the consciousness that ancient art and literature were different from 
modern. This, to our mind, is a capital divergence from the essentiall 
classic attitude of Racine and Poussin who were in no sense archaeologi- 
cal but believed in the fundamental unity of all true civilizations. This 


archaeological interest for better or worse is not only the basis of the 


| 
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modern historical attitude, it is also essentially romantic. It will result 
in Michelet’s “integral reconstitution of the past”, the past of antiquity 
as well as the past of the Middle Ages. 

In spite of our disagreement here and on many points of detail we 
find Professor Guérard’s brilliantly written volume one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions yet made in this country to the study of the most 
important period in French literature and French history 


CHRISTIAN GAUSS. 


Montrose: a History. By Jonn Bucuan. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. Pp. xviii, 385. 


$5.00.) 

In the writing of history, as in every other craft, the pendulum 
swings from one extreme to the other. It was good that we should have 
had a period of meticulous weighing of evidence; it has added greatly 
to our knowledge. But it has made of history a dreary thing. The lay- 
man refuses to read it; the writer of imagination does not care to write 


it. <All that is changing. Today we realize that the work of t 


1 
} 


searcher must reach the final stage of adequate expression before it can 
be called history. As to how that end may be reached historians differ. 
There are those who maintain that the creative artist may well leave the 
spade work to his less gifted brother. The author of ontrose does not 
belong to that school. He has made a long and careful study of the 


sources to which he adds a knowledge of Highland geography and family 
history possible only to a Scot. From such a labor a lesser man might 
add a few facts to what we already know or correct a few misstatements 
of earlier writers. Mr. Buchan modestly disclaims any such accomplish- 
ment. He has done a greater thing by making the past live in a story so 
thrilling as to compel the attention, so vivid as to require no effort of 
memory to retain it. 

This will be the book’s appeal to the popular mind; for the student 
it contains much more. To vivid narrative is added an interpretation of 
Scotland’s part in the Civil War valuable not only for the history of that 
country but essential to a complete understanding of affairs in England. 
Mr. Buchan shows how it was that “a flame which burned slowly amid 
the lush meadows and green hedgerows might run like wildfire among 
the dry heather” (p. 10) and so precipitate the war. That flame was 
religion, the sole cause for which the Scots waged war against their king. 
For those covenanters who joined with the English in their political 
struggle to safeguard Presbyterianism in Scotland and who later sold 
their king to the English for the same end, he has no sympathy. “ The 
verdict of history must be”, he writes, “ that for an ecclesiastical whimsy 
the bulk of the nation chose the path of civic dishonour” (p. 136). This 
sounds partizan; but may it not well be that, by his lack of sympathy, 
Mr. Buchan has come nearer the truth than the divines and Whigs who 
first wrote Scotland’s history and whose conclusions still influence our 


judgments ? 
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The author of Montrose has not been content with giving us Scotland 
as an appropriate setting for his great figure; he explains him also by the 


thought of his time. To him the early seventeenth century was a time 


of questioning, the natural aftermath of a period of exuberant creation 


Men felt that the old world was crumbling and that there was no un 
g 
animity about the new. The weakening of the social fabric increased the 
strain upon personality. “In such an era a religious faith tends to be- 
] 


come a complete philosophy of life, governing also the minutest details 
of the secular world” (p. 7). The unrest tended to divide men into two 
parties, those for and those against change. Those for change were 
dominated by Puritan thought and the Puritan, according to Mr. Buchan 
“was preeminently a destructive force, for he was without the historical 
sense, and sought less to erect and unite than to pull down and separate ” 


(pp. 13-14). The Cavalier he characterizes as a lover of order who 


“with his reasoned doctrine of a central authority based on historical 
sanctions, had to define that authority as the King” (p. 15). By doing 
that the Rovalist brought the conflict from the realm of theory into that 
of actuality, from the ideal monarch to Charles I. Yet there were those 
who throughout the whole struggle fought for the ideal monarch. Such 


a one was Montrose. Mr. Buchan’s conclusion is that it is his ideals 
rather than those of Cromwell, which “are in the warp and woof of the 


constitutional fabric of to-day” (p. 351). 


The Board of Trade. By Sir Hupert LLEWettyn Situ, G.C.B 
(London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1928. Pp. xii, 288. 7s. 6d 
AMERICANS have long been keenly interested in the Board of Trade 

because of its peculiar connection with colonial history. A contemporary 


source of interest is perhaps to be found in the fact that it is analogous 
to the American Department of Commerce, with its rapidly increasing 
range of activities and influence. Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, author 
of The Board of Trade, was permanent secretary of the board from 1907 
to 1919, and has since been chief economic adviser to the English gover: 
ment. His account of the recent history and of the present status of th 


board shows that he has made excellent use of his exceptional quali! 


cations; but his narrative of the earlier history is of little value. This is 
unfortunate because, as he himself states, the board’s long and varied |} 
tory and its intimate connection with the evolution of economic thoug 
and policy make the historical approach peculiarly important. He has not 


used adequately either the original sources or the writings of others. I 
his chapter on origins he fails to use the most obvious of American ¢ 
tributions, and in this field Americans may well be the teachers of | 
lishmen. Reference to the excellent studies of Professor Bieber, to cit 
a single instance, would have prevented him from confusing the Privy 
Council Committee of Trade and Plantations of the early Restoration 


with the co-existing select councils of trade and plantations, the latter 
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not consisting of Privy Council members. This confusion reappears in 
his chapter on William III.’s Board of Trade. The board as established 
in 1696 “did not differ materially’, he affirms, “ from the Councils for 
Trade and Plantations constituted by Cromwell and Charles II. Like 
them, the new Board was a Committee of the Privy Council, consisting 
of two classes of members” (p. 16). As a matter of fact, some of these 
earlier committees were Privy Council committees and others were select 
committees of non-councillors; and the board as formed in 1696 should not 
be classed as a committee of the Privy Council. Some of the councillors 
were ex officio members, but the active members were not councillors. 
Again, when he reaches the reorganization of the board under Pitt he 
evinces little knowledge of American contributions, for instance, Dr. 
Anna Lane Lingelbach’s article, ‘“ The Inception of the British Board of 
Trade”, in the American Historical Review XXX. 701. He has used 
Professor Basye’s Board of Trade, but this is confined to the period from 
1748 to 1782. 

In view of the excellence of the later portions of the book, where the 
author’s researches are more adequate and where his experiences are 
unique, criticism of the earlier part of the work is an unpleasant duty. 
After having disposed of the general history of the board, he takes up 
the history and analysis of each of its main functions under such heads 
is commerce, merchant shipping, railways, industry, industrial property, 
and statistics. Its history has been marked by alternating expansion and 
contraction caused by the acquisition of new functions (for example, the 
supervision of railroads during their earlier history) and the transfer of 
functions to newly created organs of government (for example, the tak- 
ing over of railway supervision by the recently formed ministry of trans- 
port). One function that has survived from its early advisory status is 
its work as a clearing house of information. Adapting itself to recent 
demands for statistical data in the business world, it has undertaken in 
truly modern fashion the organization of research. It is thus becoming a 
prominent factor in the attempted “ rationalization” of industry. The 
intrinsic adaptability and informality of the English government is no- 
where better illustrated than in the metamorphoses of this most interest- 
ing institution. Its recent changes parallel the transformation of Eng- 
lish economic society. Despite the deficiencies of Smith’s Board of Trade 
in dealing with earlier history, for the last hundred years it is serviceable 
and for the last twenty-five years indispensable. 

Witt Bownen. 


and notes by Sypit Rosenretp, M.A. (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1928. Pp. x, 441. $7.50.) 
Tue letter-book, which comprises the bulk of this volume, covers the 


The Letterbook of Sir George Etherege. Edited with introduction 


three years of James II.’s reign during which Etherege was the English 
minister to the imperial diet at Ratisbon. All the other letters and writ- 


Lette 585 
ings which were omitted by Verity in his « , eve’s 
Works are collected in the latter part of the Thus Miss Rose 
feld’s and Verity's works combined give as complete 
sible of this character of the English Restoration. 

Verity, forty years ago, complained that the letter-book was disap 
pointingly political in character. Today it is no less so from the view- 
noin : h jan. Etherege’s letters give report t second hand 
point Of an historian Atherege s letters give reports, at second han 
of the wars of Leopold against the Turks and the aggressions of Louts 
XIV. upon the Rhine, this at a time wh Brandenburg and the Low 
Countries were preparing actively to ou erege Ss master trom Ss 


throne. The letter-book vividly portrays the decadence of the Engli 


departments of state under the last Stuart, an ir 


probably have caused deep regret to the loyal Etherege 

he is far more concerned with petty quarrels at Ratisbon and 

with actresses and “ brawny-limbed” Bavarians than with matters of 
public importance such as may concern an ambassador. In this respect 


the letter-book can be compared profitably with the series of British 


Diplomatic Instructions now being published by the Royal Historical 


ciety. Such a comparison makes apparent the great difference in the 
conduct of foreign affairs before and after 1689. However, Etherege 
does point out the lethargy and impotence of the German diet, whi 
busied itself with quarrels as petty as his own. The value of the inf 
mation he obtained concerning the Alliance of Augsburg can not be esti- 
mated from the letter-book alone. Perhaps other correspondence might 
give additional information. Then occasionally, when his inter 
aroused, he gives excellent character sk 

In the introduction Miss Rosenfeld has brought together all the k: 
facts concerning the life of the courtier and dramatist, thus pre 
biography of Etherege which corrects that of Stephens in the 
of National Biography. Unfortunately the critical attitude of the latter 
appears more just than the condonation of Miss Rosenfeld c 
graphical sketch is followed by a rather detailed historical backgrou vt 


Etherege’s work at Ratisbon. Other letters from the Public Record Oi 
fice and from Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commis 


placed in an appendix. The editing of tl 


ie volume seems to be ver 
curate rhe notes are largely biographical but add to the interest cf the 


letters for the average reader. Several excellent plates together 


a map, unmentioned in the table of contents, are included in the 

The editor’s work, although adding little or nothing new t t 
knowledge, provides an entertaining comedy of the misadventure 
Sedlev’s and Rochester's boon companion among the more puritanical 


Germans. 


terpretation which would 
\\ 
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Mary I1., Queen of England, 1689-1694. By Nettie M. WaTER- 
son, B.Litt., M.A. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1928. 
Pp. 218. $2.50.) 

Tuis little book is an unpretentious study of Mary II., whose fate has 
been to have her identity merged in the personality of her husband and 
the stupendous events connected with his “ Great Cause”. Miss Water- 
son has based her work on an independent though not exhaustive study 
of the sources and the secondary literature on the subject. She makes 
special use of Mary’s own memoirs and letters and the writings of Burnet. 
Although one finds few references to unfamiliar titles, one discovers 
many fresh and illuminating quotations sprinkled liberally through the 
pages of the book. The author has also drawn on unpublished manu- 
scripts which serve for the most part rather to confirm than to change 
traditional views or doubtful inferences 

The value of the book lies in its point of view: to behold the events 
of Marv’s life over her shoulder instead of that of William. Mary doubt- 
less would have preferred the latter course, but her conscious effacement 
of her own interests can not wipe out the significance of the role that she 
played in the complex politics of the time. Miss Waterson gives us a 
picture of a woman aware of her inexperience and lack of political train- 
ing, who by diligent application of a mind not without insight and in- 
telligence renders herself equal to the problems she is called upon to face. 
She wins the love of a naturally cold husband, draws to herself the de- 
votion of the English people, and, incidentally, reduces their distrust of 
William. She grapples conscientiously and not ineptly with the problems 
of government, exercises a care over the church and religion, and finds 
time withal unostentatiously to dispense and encourage charity, and to 
take the lead in a movenient to suppress vice. 

Mary is taken through her formative years in Holland under the 
utelage of her Anglican chaplains, and her busy and disturbed reign in 
England. She is seen sturdily upholding the prerogative of the king and 
the rights of the Cabinet Council against those of the Privy Council. 
While William was absent her influence in Cabinet meetings was “ defi- 
nite and well-recognized, and important decisions were never made until 
she had been consulted”. A real sense of statesmanship appears in her 
policy of conciliation in Scotland and her insistence that troops should 
not be encamped on the borders of the Highlands near the unsubmissive 
clans. It is interesting to behold her pushing an inquiry concerning the 
Glencoe massacre, because she “ was grieved at the heart that the reputa- 
tion of the King ... should have suffered so much in that affair”. 
The queen’s beneficent influence in religious matters is rightly empha- 
sized, as is her share in winning to the new régime the support of the 
church. So much interesting material is set down for every phase of 
Mary’s life that one regrets that the writer did not attempt “that little 
more” which would have made the picture complete. In the first half of 


the book she never gets far beyond a mere chronological account of 


~ 


events. It is only in her chapters on politics, eccle 

ence on society, and personal influence, that she penetrates through the 
words of her sources into their meaning. While one approves her ¢ 
tion, one feels that she lets her documents stand too much in her wa 


The conclusion, in which she is not so closely circumscribed by the writ 


ten word, is an able estimate of Mary 


In the bibliography appended to tl 
omission of the obvious reference to the excellent article on Mary 
A. W. Ward in the Dictionary of National Biography, and above all « 


Kramer’s Maria J]. Stuart. And Klopp’s Der Fall des Hauses Stua 


still a useful work, should be mentioned \ few typographical error 


appear in the text. These, however, are readily detected 


Le Blocus Continental ct le Royaume d'Italie: la Situation FE 
nomique de I'Italie sous Napoléon Jer. Par EvGENe Pro- 
fesseur d'Histoire Moderne a I’Université de Léningrad. (Paris: 
Alcan. 1928. Pp. xii, 378. 4o fr.) 


Ir is well that Professor Tarlé again tills his fertile acreage of e 


nomic history. In bringing this third good vield from resea es long 
interrupted by war and revolution he can still have the satisfact 
nally expected from breaking a fresh bit of rich soil. Happily, too, he 


has not brought this vield in Russian. Wherefore—and because master 


of languages and of the technique of scholarship has been matched here 


by notable ability in presenting the fruits of research—his contribut 
merits a cordial welcome. 

Characteristically this monograph “ d’aprés des documents inédits ” is 
introduced by a critical essay—instead of a proper bibli 
the dearth of printed material for the subject. This justifies the author 
claim to have opened up an important unexploited field; vet it is ver 
misleading. Certainly he was not restricted to some ten s« 


works (with his own) when a wealth of pertinent m 


ivailable upon the Continental System alone. And a slight use of a fe 
volumes of Napoleon's letters is no test whatever of the re ree 
printed first-hand material. A thorough exploitation « 

and secondary sources, an exhaustive scrutiny of «talian and Fret 
archives, and the use of other archives, would surely have give: 
wherewith to supplement or control those archival findings, the defe 
of which M. Tarlé so repeatedly deplores Then fewer 

cautions would have been needed to attest scholarly good fait] 


In spite of the defects of a too-limited research the 
Tarleé are very considerable and have bee n admira lv plave 


It does seem that the interpretation is over-colored by an anti-Napol 
bias, but the exposition is little impaired thereby, except 
political chapter. That is a rather unconvincing criti jue ot the 


of more than a decade, ded g 
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adverse bu 


1806 without sufficient regard for time factors, stressing 
slighting favorable implications of the evidence. Thereafter follow good 
chapters (II.-IV.) on economic backgrounds for the Continental blockade 
in the kingdom of Italy. The institution of the blockade there, and its 
internal and external workings, are less well portrayed. Obviously the 
new details for these chapters (V—VII.) are filled into Tarlé’s precon- 
ceived sketch without checking his Continentalnaja Blocada (Moscow, 
1913) by fuller or later studies. Thus he misconceives the nature of the 
Continental System after it was fundamentally modified in 1810, likewise 
the trend and scope of its license-trade features. And thereby he misses 
the purport of those 1811-1812 movements of grain from and into Italy 
for which he has good data. However his criticisms of the myth of 
Venetian trade-decadence are worth noting. Best of all are his chapters 
(VIIL-XIV.) dealing with the industrial aspects of the blockade era in 
Italy. Each important industry in turn is treated as fully and factually 
as the evidence permits. Perhaps more interesting even than the data as 
to bad—and good—effects of the blockade, however, is the evidence ofa 
nascent “ industrial revolution ” during—and even before—the Napoleonic 
régime in Italy. Finally, a terse conclusion admirably summarizes de- 
ductions which, if not entirely new, are generally valid and pertinent. 

In fine, regardless of some defects, this study is a substantial con- 
tribution to the economic history of the era of Napoleon and of the * In- 
dustrial Revolution”. It is scholarly, frank, definitely informative, and 
very suggestive as to the need and possibilities of further investigations 
of the subject, which we surely may expect from Professor Tarlé himself. 


F. E. MELVIN. 


British For tan Secretart IS07 Studies im Pe rsonality and 
Policy. By ALGERNON Cecit. (London: John Murray; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1927. Pp. xii, 378. 15s.) 

ie present volume”, we are told in the preface, “is an attempt to 
visualise the leading characters in Foreign Office history—to see what 
manner of men they were, and what they made of the Foreign Secretariat. 

This book might, therefore, be said, with no more than trivial in- 
accuracy, to take its start as the Foreign Office emerges from the shadow 
cast by Pitt’s greatness and to take its leave as the Foreign Office disap- 
pears again into the whirlpool of Mr. Lloyd George's versatility.” Pitt, 

“the pure spirit of England walking the floor at Westminster ”, is the 

fountain of all. “ Castlereagh, Canning, and Aberdeen ... took from 

him, each of them, such things as the lesser may borrow from the larger 
mind.” Moreover, the career of Aberdeen offers “a singularly pure ex- 
ample . . . of the international method of Castlereagh”; while that of 

Palmerston as faithfully represents “the national system of Canning”. 

As for “the three Whig Earls ”, Clarendon, Granville, and Rosebery (for 

Russell is discussed only in connection with Palmerston and with almost 


unmitigated contempt) : “ they filled no place in either of the great schools 
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Ss ‘ 


of British foreign policy. They framed no system, embodied no pri 
ciple, and have left no lasting mark upon the road we travel Yet 
they were for compass in a party that otherwise had sailed ot 


foreign waters by naked theory; cosmopolitan when Nationalism was but 
too ready to drive blindly into revolution, imperialist when Little-Ex 
landism threatened to fill the canvas.” But when Salisbury brought ( 


servatism back to the Foreign Office, the Castlereag tradition to some 


extent returned there too. For, if Salisbury fixed his eves “ upon political 
interests, rather than upon political sentiments or « é nd if he 


failed . . . to detect the sanguine hope of European solidarity inaug 


foremost statesman to recognize the merit and lesson of Castlereagh’s 
cool and practical intelligence’. Finally, Viscount Grey, for the author's 
great convenience in rounding off his work, is found to have displave 
some of the traits of all the most illustrious of his predecessors 

The above quotations, torn though they are from their contexts, repre 
sent the main argument, but only in part the nature of the book. For the 
1 


lensation las Managed to traverse alm 


author, with a real gift for con 
every important international issue in this most crowded of centuries 
insert thumbnail biographies of the principal secretaries; to pronounce 
ipon their motives as well as their activities; and to season the whol 
liberally with obiter dicta and aphorisms. Needless to say, there is n 
to question and even to criticize. Canning, while given full credit fi 


1 


s ability, emerges as little better than a short-sighted opportunist who 
wrought no lasting good either to his country or to Western civilizati 
On the other hand, it is not recorded of Aberdeen, that “limpid spring of 
honour and conscience’, within whom “liberal ideas flourished easil) 
patriarchal framework”, that he never ceased to deplore the Fret 
revolution of iS3o and to regard the neo-Holv Alliance as the bulwark 
of Europe; or that he congratulated Schwarzenberg after the mid-cent 
revolutions on his inestimable services to Europe. Palmerston “ struts 
‘crowing with crest erect”, through many pages, receiving but a 
parently never earning the half-affectionate indulgence of the com 
mentator. It is, for example, considered matter for regret that he 
not in the ‘thirties allow France “to assert her so-called *‘ natural right 
and embrace Belgium definitely within her system, if not actually wit! 
her borders”. And so, through earls and marquesses (for Lansdowne 


is not quite forgotten) to Viscount Grey, who, by nature and training, 


Was designed for the career of a country gentleman, but, throug! 
scarcity of Liberal aristocrats, was perforce led to adopt that of a foreig: 


secretary. 

There are some curious errors which should certainly have caug] 
some eye before the book went to press. It is, for example, rather 
amazing to find the Bedchamber Question given as the occasion for the 
} } } +] } tar 


be told that Castlereagh as ~ecretar’ 


change of ministry in 1835, or to 


of State for War” presided at the War Office. All in all, the book is by 


rated by Castlereagh’s policy at Chaumont, he remains none the less the 
q | 
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no means bad reading for one’s lighter hours, and might with some ad- 


vantage be given to students cutting their critical eye-teeth. 


Hersert C. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Founded in 1882 by GEorGE 
SMITH. 1912-1021. Edited by H. W. C. Davis and J. R. H. 
Weaver. (London: Oxford University Press. 1927. Pp. 
XXvi, 623. 25s.) 

Tuts is a collection of biographies that will bear reading right away 
through, and is thus unusual. If the choice of names has not been made 
with that intentional catholicity used in our new Dictionary of American 
Biography, it has been done nevertheless with care. One thinks offhand 
of no names to be added and few to be omitted. Was the career of 
Arthur Guiness, first Baron Ardmore, sufficiently distinguished for in- 
clusion, or was he rather one who for generosity deserves monuments of 
stone in his own county? Probably it was not a mistake to include Henry 
Cust, since he will no doubt be mentioned in the future Grevilles of the 
years before the war (he is already in Blunt). 

In general the biographies are more interesting than those in the last 
supplementary volume, partly because they are a little more in the nature 
of portraits and partly because they are more plain spoken. If one were 
to judge from obituaries nowadays in the Times or the Morning Post, 
one would suspect that manners in respect to the dead are changing in 
England; even memorial volumes got out by friends are likely to deal 
honestly with the deceased. This volume leans that way, as for example 
in the account of Alfred Austin. 

It is not always so, however. The life of Joseph Chamberlain, pos- 
sibly the longest in the volume, written by the late Professor Egerton, is 
almost a eulogy. Chamberlain was undoubtedly a man of intense force 
of character and of impressive personality. From his spell those who 
talked with him or heard him speak seldom escaped. But those who fol- 
low the tergiversations of his career or who have occasion to read his 
speeches over any decade find it hard to believe him so great as do those 
who knew him. He made imperialism a living thing in England and 
even the hoardings today show that his ghost still walks. As to his re- 
lation to the Jameson Raid, those who have studied the matter in the 
sources so far open, give him the benefit of the doubt. But his diplomacy 
in the events that led to the Boer War will hardly meet the approval of 
future generations. 

A greater man than Chamberlain, Botha, gets about one third as much 
space, in the excellent narrative by Professor Basil Williams. I remem- 
ber once remarking to the late George L. Beer that I was inclined to rate 
Smuts as possibly the great living man within the British Empire. Beer 
thought at least two minutes—he weighed his spoken words as the canny 
weigh their written—and said: “ Yes, unless Botha.” One may guess 
that Botha will perhaps in the future be counted the George Washington 


of South Africa. 
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} 


rn over the diaries and letters of the cade 


Those who will tur1 t 
y to look in this volume for information about that 


the war, will be likel 


attractive figure George Wyndham, who plaved several parts and might 
well stand as type of the cultivated country gentleman of his lay TI 
will find a disappointing narrative, almost wholly political, and one that 


fails to make clear the curious circumstan 


Among biographies that might be mentioned as excellent e 


compression and balanced judgment are those of Archbishop Moorhouse 


Rupert Brooke (who in the opinion of the biographer had reached t! 
top of his powers), Sir William Anson, Hume Brown, Lubbock, Al 
Lyttleton, Keir Hardie, and Sir James Murray. The account of Kit 


ener by General Maurice plunges into t 


t of acute ¢ t ve i 
matters but is based on much knowledge and to a non-military c seems 
judicious 

Particularly notable are the biographies of scientists, such as those of 

\lfred Russell Wallace, Sir William Crookes, and Sir George Darwin 
They show not only the romance of the progress of science in the late 
nineteenth century, but reveal skill in showing just exactly the signifi 
cance and importance of the new discoveries, and what the ela ; 
to present knowledge. Pity it is that the lives of historians are s« n 
written in that way. But the account of Seebohm is nearly a t 
how the life of an historian should be treated 

There is no more interesting narrative in the volume than that of Sir 

Robert Morant. Incidentally it ought to be read by every teacher « 

British history in this country. What can be more English than tl 

British Civil Service which is hardly understood on this side e wat 
and which is either ignored or slighted \mer 1 writers of text 
on English 

WaLLace N EIN 
Ge rvian Diplomatic Di Citiile nts, I S71 yi k's ] lat 

England, IS7I-ISQ0. Selected and translated bv | 

DuGcpaLe. (New York and London: Harper and Brothers 

1928. Pp. xxviii, 399. $7.50.) 

Tus collection of selected documents, translated into English. ft 
the Grosse Politik, will present limited opp>rtunities to those student 
diplomatic history who can not read German; but it will be tant 
No selection of this character can be entirely satisfact ry exce 
individual making it. In this instance. the plan is apparently to « 
and translate those documents, or portions of doments, bearing é 
upon the relations of Germa d Great Brit Good t 
evident in the selection. The collection is composed, substantially, of tl 


exchanges between the German Foreign Office and its representatives i 


London, some correspondence between Berlin and Continental embassi« 

and important minutes by the Chancellor or Foreign Minist articu 

larly those which are specifically concerned with some Anglo-German 


+1 + 

u 

| 
| 
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matter. For this contribution to the study of Anglo-German relations we 
are duly grateful, and yet we are not satisfied. Obviously, what the 
Grosse Politik has to offer on the subject of Britain’s relations with Ger- 
many can not be thoroughly understood without all of the documents, 
even those which may not directly concern intercourse between Berlin and 
London. The complete yield will be available in English only with 
a translation of many documents beyond the scope of Captain Dugdale’s 
undertaking. 

An admirable historical introduction of some twenty-eight pages, by 
Headlam-Morley, supplies the provenance for the documents of this 
volume, which is the first of the four projected. The aim is to present 
Anglo-German relations from 1871 to 1914 as they are revealed in the 
Grosse Politik. Volume I. covers the period of Bismarck’s control from 
1871 to 1889. The material is grouped topically under twenty-six head- 
ings, such as: the War Scare of 1875; the Constantinople Conference; the 
Congress of Berlin; Germany’s Estrangement from Russia; the German 
Colonial Question; Bulgaria; the Battenberg Marriage Question. Natu- 
rally enough, the Eastern Question, Egypt, and African Colonies are the 
subjects most fully illuminated. 

‘he lacunae of the Grosse Polittk itself are manifestly reflected in an 
abridgment. The inadequacy of official documents for the explanation of 
a diplomatic situation is evident. In this collection, for example, the 
absence of any background or filler for official communications dealing 
with the war scare of 1875 is noticeable. Official documents do not ordi- 
narily recount the origin and significance of such an incident. We learn 
very little from this collection (although we can not hold it responsible 
for what the Grosse Politik does not contain) about the Berlin Memoran- 
dum, about the diplomacy leading to the Congress of Berlin, particularly 
in respect to Germany’s knowledge of Britain’s negotiations with Russia 
and Austria, or about the Battenberg marriage affair. Again, the in- 
sufficiency of official documents appears in such matters as the Zanzibar 
trouble, where the German view of Kitchener and his associates pro- 
duces a humorous contrast to the panegyric of Sir George Arthur. 

Amusing, also, are the estimates of British statesmanship by the two 

Bismarcks, father and son, and by Count Miinster. Baldly stated in Eng- 

To Minster, “ British statesmen seem... more than ever like rich 


lish, they are perhaps more revealing than they might otherwise seem. 


dilettantes, living from day to day, ignoring the future of their country 
and confusing the position of affairs in their minds”. To Count Herbert 
Bismarck, British ministers show singular absence of political judgment 
and surprising ignorance of European affairs. In conjunction, however, 
with the splendid group of British biographies—Disraeli, Salisbury, Dilke, 
Granville, Gladstone, and Curzon, these documents are important and 
indeed indispensable. The work of translation has been excellently done; 
it is a faithful reproduction of the original, clear, accurate, and idiomatic. 


The German notes are reproduced without comment or criticism. As 
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Headlam-Morley remarks, the object of the work is not propaganda, not 
defense of the British government ut the provisior ent 
foreign policy, of material with which it is essential that they should be 
acquainted 

] RI B RD 


The Letters of Queen Victoria. Seconda 
Vajesty’s Correspondence and Journal between the Years 1 


1885. Edited by GEorGeE EARLE Buck. 


i885. (London and New York: Longmans, Gre Con 
pany. 1928. Pp. xiv, 738. 25s.) 

Ir cannot be denied”, wrote Granville in August, 188 it the 
Throne is extraordinarily stronger than it has been during the cet \ 
(p. 133). Yet, on the following New Year's day the Queen wrote in 
her diary: “God... help me on! ...I1 am so overdone » vexed, 
and in such distress about my country.” The throne was s ge ot 
only because the sovereign’s marked ability and great experience were 
increasingly recognized, not only because her age, sex, character nd 
widowhood made opposition to her wishes increasingly difficult | 
lish gentlemen, but because she used all the advantage f he t 
to exercise the greatest possible amount of infl ce at every ‘ 
She was distressed about her country because she believed that dire 
tion had fallen into unworthy hands Almost unconscious! 
taken not only Disraeli’s ideas but Disraeli’s opponents for her own 
Now she was vexed that the latter were in power, and overdone in 
striving to make the former still prevail. It was a hard situat f i 
very conscientious, very inadaptable queen, who had come to « 
herself well-nigh infallible. Hostile to the Liberals as a whole 
lieving, moreover, that the country’s institutions in general | ! 
archy in particular, were threatened by the radicals, home-rul id 
“ thinly-veiled Republicans ” in their ranks, she was trying é 
never before to control the personnel, the policies, and even the utter ¢ 
of her constitutional advisers. Another incentive to such action lay in 
her enthusiasm for the new “ imperialism ” and belief in the white 1 

burden—so long as the white man was British and not Russian, nor vet 
French. Five days after receiving the “terrible telegram n ch 
Disraeli announced his fall she had written Mr. Gladsto he could 
have nothing to do with, for she considers his whole conduct since '76 


to have been one series of violent, passionate invective again 


of Lord Beaconsfield, and that he caused the Russian wat 


new government, she continued, “there must be no democratic leaning 


no attempt to change the Foreign policy no change in India, no 

hasty retreat from Afghanistan, and no cutting down of estimates 

Mr. Lowe she could not accept as a Minister. Sir C. Dilke she would 

only and unwillingly consent to having a subordinate off f absolutely 
lid later ones, that the Queen 


necessary If this letter had shown, as did later 


Volume II. 1879 
| 

"Under thie 
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could see nothing but “sedition” in the agitation of “those dreadful 
Irish people ” led by the “ Pretender Parnell”, and nothing but criminal 
weakness in British attempts at conciliation, it would have constituted a 
fair index to her attitude during the whole of Gladstone’s administration. 
The lack of any reference to domestic affairs, except in the condemnation 
of “democratic leaning ” is significant. 

The letters recording the five years’ conflict which ensued,are of 
absorbing interest. It was a conflict not only of great personalities 
strongly entrenched, but of points of view which have never since ceased 
to divide the allegiance of the British people; and it was waged over 
problems of great magnitude which are not yet completely solved. The 
Queen’s energies were above all directed to checking, where she could not 
defeat, withdrawals in South Africa, the Soudan, and Afghanistan; to 
winning the Liberals away from all ideas of Irish home rule; and to safe- 
guarding the House of Lords by averting conflicts with the Commons. 
The courage and persistence with which she contested every inch of 
ground were not less remarkable than the methods which she employed. 
It has been somewhat the fashion of late to refer to Victoria as a Whig, 
but these letters reveal her more as a Tory of the school of George III. 
To those familiar with her earlier letters it is not surprising to find her 
seeking advice from Disraeli on affairs of state, extracting information 
from Granville as to proceedings in the Cabinet, and inciting ministers 
to resist one another and even the premier; but it is somewhat startling 
to find her attempting to exert pressure on her ministers by privately 
urging Forster on one occasion to threaten resignation from the Cabinet, 
and Wolseley on another to take similar action with respect to his com- 
mand in Egypt! Moreover, during the political crisis which followed 
the election of 1885, we find her engaged in an attempt to disrupt the 
Liberals and form a new party which, had it come to birth, might not too 
inappropriately have been referred to as that of “the Queen’s Friends ”. 
Sometimes, ¢.g., in relation to the relief of Gordon, she was probably in 
the right; sometimes, as in averting conflicts between the houses over the 
arrears and county franchise bills, she was successful as well. But, on 
the whole, she fought a losing fight because of her inability to adapt her- 
self to, or even understand, the moving forces of her time. Members of 
the Cabinet such as Chamberlain, who were meditating schemes for the 
economic and social betterment of the people were in her eyes merely 
“the worst men who had no respect for Kings and Princes ”; the Liberals 
were “unpatriotic” in retaining Gladstone for their leader; while the 
House of Commons, filled with men who entertained “low and revolu- 
tionary views ” was “ becoming like one of the Assemblies in a Republic’ 
Indeed—and this was perhaps even more symptomatic—spiritual peers 
who believed themselves bound by their prayerbook, and the interpreta- 
tion of scripture which it enjoined, to speak against the deceased wife’s 
sister bill were, in the Queen’s eyes, actuated by motives “ perfectly in- 


comprehensible and really very low and unworthy ” 
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A losing battle, a queen distressed, vexed, and overdone, and yet 
queen to whom much gratitude was owed and given. For her tempera 
ment and'talents were perhaps as complementary as they were antagonistic 
to those of Gladstone, her character and example at least as hig! 

The editing is, as in the earlier volumes, of unusual excellence. One 
notes with regret the relative paucity of documents for the critical lates 


months of 1885; but for this the editor may not be to blame 


Herpert C. Bet 


Storia d'Italia dal 1871 al 1915. By BeENepeTTo Croce. (Bari 
Laterza and Sons. 1928. Pp. 356. 25 lire.) 
I HAVE closed with 1915, at Italy's entry into the world war, becaus 


the period which opens with this event, just because it is still open, doe 


not fall within the historian’s competence but within th 
And I shall never be willing to confuse or contaminate historical in 
vestigation with political polemic, polemic which is carried on and oug] 
} 


certainly to be carried on, but in another place.” These words, which 


conclude Signor Croce’s preface to the volume under review, suggest the 
two reasons for the extraordinary interest of his work; first, his lofty 


history, and, secondlv, the deadly polemic 


impartiality in producing real 
force of a piece of pure history which may wither by ignoring. Croce 


never has need to mention Fascism, though there is casual mention of 
Mussolini, the Socialist revolutionary and interventionist; but it would be 
quite impossible to derive historically the sort of thing Mussolini believes 
Fascism to be, from the sort of thing Croce describes between 1871 and 
i915. It is easy to comprehend how a fascism might spring from the 
‘religion of the state’”’ which Croce had observed bein 
Prussia before the war, and above all from Mussolini's pre-war mixture 
of pragmatism, the “ mysticism of action”, Sorel, and Bergson. In short, 
by inference Croce has explained in his book the genesis of Fascism 


witnessed by a liberal philosopher. 


So much for the dynamite that is in this book, dynamite which makes 
one wonder whether Signor Croce has had his house sacked by the 
Fascists for the last time. His sin, not only here, but throughout the 
Fascist régime, has been worse than the sin of exiles, like Salvemini, wh 
have honored Fascism with their righteous anger; it is the sin of having 


y} 


smiled serenely though not contemptuously at a regrettable and passing 


phase—the great Fascist era. But his book contains more valuable if 
less exciting things than dynamite. It is a model of clear analysis by a 
man whom intelligent Italians as well as intelligent men everywhere 
would surely vote the supreme intellect of Italy. He brought to his task 
unique cultural gifts, and it is therefore not surprising to find his dis 
cussion of a period generally considered, in Italy as elswhere, sterile an 
disheartening, a profoundly interesting one. He freely confesses that 
the national monarchy after 1871 was prose after the poetry of the Ris 
orgimento; but he finds that prose neither petty nor decadent. The par 
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battles between conservatism and liberalism do not strike him as a sordid 
parliamentarianism, but as the efforts of a newly made country, without 
strong political traditions, to govern itself intelligently. Even the 


‘transformism ” or coalitionism that eventually followed, he finds natu- 


ral in the face of Italy’s problems. He observes that this transformism 


existed all over Europe but horrified people most in Italy because they 
were new to parliamentary life, and irregularities frightened them more 
than it did others. Above all it horrified the historians, “ who are usually 


professors or other ingenuous folk ” and who were desolate at not finding 
two parties, clear-cut and in neat opposition. Finally, Croce criticizes 
the Italians for yearning after Anglo-Saxon self-government, a self- 


government which in Italy took cultural, and could not take political, 


forms; a! falling—like most other nations indeed—under the spell 
of Prussian discipline and Prussian success. This same sense of in- 
feriority drove Italians to ascribe their excellent headway in national 
economy between 1871 and 1887 to good luck and Italy’s lucky star 
Croce traces the labors of the government in handling the “ prisoner 
of the Vatican”, in “ Piedmontizing ” the army and Italianizing Pied- 


mont, in building railways, in taking world leadership in the ex 
g 


ploitation 


literacy. He describes the disillusionment 


i 


of white coal, in warring on 1 
of the Italians in finding that from the modern economic point of view 
Italy was not “the garden of nature”, but was conspicuous for “ natural 
poverty”. He points out how eminently practical, if philosophically 
inadequate, was Cavour’s recipe for a free church in a free state. He 
traces the rise of a * social question ”, not only in politics but in the litera- 
ture of writers like Verga, Capuana, Serao. He shrewdly observes that 
the dialect literature of the period was centrifugal in its implications, not 
—as the pessimists wailed—centripetal. He points to the happy absence 
of class hatred, a concept eventually imported intellectually from outside; 


he admits there was snobbery and chasing after knighthoods. 


though 
(“ One shouldn't refuse a cigar or a knight’s cross to anybody”, bluff 
old Victor Emmanuel II. has been quoted as remarking.) Above all, 
Croce analyzes Italy’s perpetually recurrent sense of inferiority, the sen- 
sitiveness of Italians at being considered the Graeculi of the modern 
world, their doubts about their parliamentary system. They failed, Croce 
thinks, to see that practical politics and the playing off of private interests 
are to statesmanship what alloy is to gold; they make it hard enough for 
use in this world. 

Excellent as is his analysis of Italy’s untoward colonizing ventures and 
her “ marriage of convenience " with the Central Powers, and particularly 
of the unstable character of that alliance, Croce is at his best when he 
speaks of the “ real decadence” of the period 1871-1890, which was re- 
ligious and intellectual and which Italy shared with the rest of Europe. 
It was the heyday of Herbert Spencer, of Germanism—post-1848 German- 
ism, of course—of “science”, “method”, “ facts”. He describes the 


rise of Italian Socialism and its transformation into a useful parliamen- 
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tary party. And he is particularly apt in his treatment of Crispi’s mit 
istry and of the personality of Crispi himself. 


But for those who know the writings of Croce and what he has done 


for European thought, chapter X. will prove the pith of this work. It 
deals with the cultural revival immediately preceding the war, a revival 
in which the leading part was taken by a studioso, a student whom Croce 

good taste prevents his naming, though the page on which he is mentioned 


is listed in the index under B. Croce. And for the reader who does not 
recognize the “collaborator” (p. 256) of that student, it will suffice t 


examine the index for G. Gentile, whose recent F: 


against his intellectual master have not shaken Croce’s urbanity. Before 
the war the studioso already noted with regret his collaborator’s leani1 


towards “ irrational idealism ”. 


In his twelfth and last chapter Croce deals with the outbreak of 


European war, with the Austrian ultimatum—to which Italy was not 
privy in advance, with the hesitant neutrality wavering be 
burns over Trieste and heatburns over Nice and Savoy, and most inter- 
estingly of all with the d’Annunzian decadence that led Italian youth t 
desire intervention that they might not miss the “unique moment”. In 


Croce’s opinion it was utimately this sense of “ fatality’ that precipitated 


intervention 


In closing he strik not in the ¢ 
n Ciosing he Strikes Doth OF the notes struck in the passage quote 
trom S pretace He regrets the interventionist den str oO! 

dA a his like n e it pear t 

torced the nd ot the p aumentary will, and he hints that the t 
extr irliamentary action might be expected to lead to disas ci 
sequences hie again declines to cart 1s irrative rther e ita 
urt in the World War “ does not belong to this history and perhaps does 
ot vet belong to any history 
NIC es and an exceient ex ZQive e iorm Yuarantees 

scho rship w *h (ro > rned neo + Past ¢ 

i} en oce eacers iearner i fo » exp D> 
thing that will make this small history a classic in its field is not its ca 

1 scn rs it the power of svnthesis which very tew \ c Ke 
ire in a position culturally to exhibit 

STRINGFEL! Bat 


York: Oxford University Press. 1928. | x 92. $3.00 
I’ROFESSOR SALVEMINI, the most intrepid Of anti-fascist exile 
mS masteriui indictment L/iciatorsitp in sialy. 
Schneider's title contains the t of a difterent attitude t é 
has not had the enlightening experience of being kicked and beater ‘ 
na 10U Nad the enirpntening experience of eing KICKed and 
voung bravos of Via Tor on One is nd to respe S p 
attitude it the tacts of these latter ears have en ¢ n 
nnectic that Fascist mer brut 
juest ascism 15 r trom eing mereiy a Df! 


scist fulminations 
Making the Fascist Stat By Herpert W. SCHNEID! \ 
tyranny. 
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Dr. Schneider’s picture is nearer the truth, although his book is in no 
sense an apologia. It is the first strictly scientific treatment of its subject 
available in English. The result is a surprisingly impartial examination 
of a remarkable political, economic, and sociological phenomenon. In his 
preface, the author describes it as “a laboratory study of the mind and 
imagination at work”. Yet the book is pleasantly free from the smell of 
the laboratory; the dissecting table has been cleared away; and the results 
of unquestionably solid research are presented in an interesting and 
coherent form. The method is a rather skilful combination of analysis 
and narrative, which, if it necessarily involves some repetition, is well 
adapted to the aim of investigating “the construction of Fascist theories 
in terms of the varying practical situations into which the movement was 
forced by dint of circumstances ”’ 

This book demonstrates the impossibility of giving any concise yet 
comprehensive definition of Fascism. It was not only a different thing at 
different times; it was a different thing in different parts of the country. 
The motley bands of Milan under Mussolini; the proletarian squads of 
Cremona under Farinacci; the intellectualist group at Florence; Misuri’s 
respectable middle-class fasci at Perugia were all doubtless variations on 
the same theme; but the theme itself, even in Dr. Schneider’s skilful 
exposition, is sometimes hard to follow. Yet the reviewer knows no book 
which unravels so deftly the tangled skein that is Fascism, differentiating 
these local groups and precisely assaying their contribution. Groups and 
their leaders are clearly individualized, and their aims, motives, and in- 
fluence examined dispassionately, but with an obvious knowledge of hu- 
man nature and an occasional ironic humor. The strong forces of dis- 
sidence within the Fascist party and their source in intellectual and other 
differences are made clear, as is also the personal influence of Mussolini 
which, whether as reality or myth, alone held the party together. 

Less original, perhaps, though no less interesting is the account of the 
theory of the Fascist state. It has to be pieced together from various 
parts of the book, since the short section specifically devoted to the sub- 
ject contains only a small portion of what the author has to say in this 
connection. But Dr. Schneider is under no illusion as to the relative im- 
portance of thought and action in the making of the Fascist state. 
Fascism, he sees quite clearly, is first and foremost action, and only in a 
secondary, and frequently a derivative sense, thought. Italian syndical- 
ism, both in practice and theory, has by a remarkable process identified 
itself with Fascism, and now forms one of the basic elements of the new 
state. The formation of the corporate—or as a certain group among the 
Fascists would prefer to call it—the syndicalist state is handled with great 
insight and copious information in chapter 1V. Dr. Schneider calls his 
fifth and final chapter Fascist Culture. There are many people who 
would call it “ Psychopathia Fascista”. Whatever view one takes, one 
is forced to admit that here is a phase of contemporary life too important 


to be overlooked. This book is the first to give us anything like adequate 
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material for a judgment. No small part of this material is contained 
the valuable appendix of selections from Fascist literature and docu- 


ments of Fascist history. 


The author's clear sense of the limitations of treatme irms 
the possible criticism that the political history of Fascism is somewhat 


sketchily dealt with. ‘ This book is intended”, he says, “as both more 
and less than a history of Fascism.” Specific errors seem few. One 


would like, however, to know Dr. Schneider's authority for the following 


statement in connection with the Aventine Secession: “ A hall was hired 
on the Aventine Hill, where headquarters were established ” et 92 
He offers no other explanation of the name s it possible that he 
momentarily mislaid his manual of Roman history? It is a pity that 
scholarly a work should be disfigured by numerous misprints. Three 
a short paragraph (pp. 149-150), 1f they do not establish a record, are 
at least an indication of undue haste on somebody's part 

EONARD MAN 


British Documents on the Oriains of the War, 1898-rorg. Edited 
by G. P. Goocn, Litt.D., F.B.A., and Haro_tp TEMPERLEY, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., Volume V., The Near East: the Macedonian 
Problem and the Annexation of Bosnia, 1903-1900. (Lo 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1928. Pp. Ixx, 886. 18s.) 


\GAIN the editors of this invaluabl 


e series are to be congratulate 
upon the speed and completeness with which their volumes are appearing 
The first three volumes, already reviewed in this journal (XNXIII. 648 


XXXIV. 340), dealt with England's abandonment of splendid 


the Anglo-French Entente of 1904, and the testing of the [ntente 


the Morocco Crisis of 1904-1906 The fourth volume, on Anglo-Ru 


relations, 1906-1909, though temporarily delayed, is expected to appear 


about the time these lines are in print. 
is a very full account of the Balkan problems which involved the relations 
of the Great Powers to one another, during the years from the Murzsteg 
programme of reform for Macedonia and the assassination of King Alex 
ander of Serbia, to the Young Turk Revolution and Izvolski’s humiliat 

in the final settlement of the Bosnian annexation crisis. It thus 1 
parallel to, and supplements, from the British point of view, material 
volumes XXII, XXIV., XXVL, XXVIII. of Die Grosse Polit M 

of the British diplomatic material on the Near East in this period was 
long ago published in blue books, but the editors have been able to d1 
rich and new secret material from the eighty manuscript volume f Sit 
Edward Grey’s private correspondence, from the annual reports sent to 
the Foreign Office by British representatives abroad, and trom othe 


sources. 


By way of introduction the editors happily give a full-lengt ture 
(pp. 1-48), drawn from the annual reports of 1907, of the Turkish km- 


pire on the eve of its fall. There is succinctly and forcibly described the 
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powerful but corrupt despotism of Abdul Hamid, the system of central 
and local administration, the army, navy, finances, public opinion, educa- 
tion, and the foreign policy of the old Ottoman Empire. All the Sultan's 
principal servants and sycophants are duly and shrewdly characterized, 
often with a pleasing touch of humor which must have brought welcome 
smiles in Downing Street. 

For the Macedonian trouble England was partly to blame. Disraeli’s 
insistence on breaking up the Greater Bulgaria of the Treaty of San 
Stefano in 1878 had left Macedonia under Turkish misrule. Bulgarians 
Greeks, and Serbs thereupon formed armed bands to assassinate one an 
other and incidentally their Moslem oppressors. The Sultan sent wild, 
irregular troops to add to the slaughter, but otherwise was unwilling or 
unable to preserve order. There is an interesting analytical table (p. 
293) for the year 1908, showing the numbers of each nationality com- 
mitting, or dving from, political assassination. Sir Edward Grey wanted 
to make amends for Disraeli’s mistake, by forcing real and effective re- 
forms upon the Sultan which should put an end to these tragic conditions. 
There is probably no aspect of Grey’s policy which shows to better ad- 
vantage his finest qualities as a statesman and an honest gentleman than 
his patient and persistent efforts at Macedonian reform; that they proved 


} 


to be a ghastly failure was the fault of the Continental Powers and of the 
wily evasions of Abdul Hamid. 

Russia and Austria had come to an agreement in 1897 by which they 
put aside temporarily their rivalry in the Balkans. In 1903 they cooper 
ated in drawing up the Murzsteg programme of reform for Macedonia, 
and persuaded the other powers to give them a kind of mandate to put it 


into effect. But they did not execute their task either efficiently or sin 


cerely, and Izzet Pasha and other Turkish officials were able to interpose 
innumerable obstacles and delays. Germany, convinced that reform was 
hopeless and unwilling to antagonize the Sultan by pressing him too 
vigorously to accept reform, probably had the effect of encouraging him 
to disregard the representations made to him to improve conditions in 
Macedonia. The French, mindful of their immense investments in 
Turkey (pp. 175-183) were inclined to be indifferent to reform proposals, 
or at least to give them only lip-service; in fact the French ambassador at 
Constantinople, M. Constans, was reported to be fond of making a re- 
mark to the effect that he “ didn’t give a d— for Macedonia” (“Je me f— 
de la Macédoine”’, p. 169). Finally, in January, 1908, Count Aehrenthal 
announced his plan for a railway through the sanjak of Novibazar and 
at the same time a new plan of judicial reform for Macedonia was al- 
lowed to fall to the ground. Aehrenthal asserted that there was no con 
nection between the two events, but Grey was nearer the truth in his 
comment: “ Austria has played the mean game of driving a bargain with 
the Porte in favor of her railway scheme at the expense of Macedonian 
reform. It seems, now, that we are to be in the position of having ali the 


odium at Constantinople of pressing reforms, while other members of the 
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Concert curry favor with the Porte by obstructing them” (p. 228 
This comment sums up pretty well the hundred and more large quarto 


pages devoted to the dismal tale of Macedonian reform 

Sir Edward Grey naturally welcomed the Young Turk Revolution 
p. 247-320), which he hoped would put an end to Abdul Hamid’s cor 
rupt and cruel despotism, open the way for real reforms, and also smoot! 


the path for British commercial interests. “If the Young Turks are 


really going to make a good job of their own affairs”, he wrot our 
encouragement and support will be very firm . . and we shall deprecate 
any interference from outside on the part of others.” But he was not 
too optimistic: “ Of course, things cannot continue going as well as they 
are at present;”’ and he warned the Young Turks against trving to go 
too fast: “if they do, they may either create confusion or provoke re 

tion. The first important point is to get the Government into the : 
ot honest and capable men; if they do that the rest will follow He also 
saw embarassing complications ahead for Great Britain among her own 
Moslem dependents in India and Egypt: “If Turkey now establishes a 


Parliament and improves her Government, the demand for a Constitution 
in Egypt will gain great force, and our power of resisting the demand 
will be very much diminished. . . . The position will be very awkward 
and] will require careful handli 

The brutal assassination of King Alexander Obrenovitch and the 


accession of Peter Karageorgevitch, and the political effects on the Gre 


Powers, are dealt with at considerable length (pp. 124-167). England 
showed her abhorrence of the crime by withdrawing her minister from 
Belgrade, and by refusing for three years to send another in |] place, 
until King Peter reluctantly consented to dismiss the six regicide officers 
supposed to have been the ringleaders in the crime. It is usually stated 
that two of the principal participants in this palace assassination of 1903 
were Tankositch and Dimitrijevitch, the two officers who became notori 
ous in connection with the Sarajevo Plot of 1914. But it may be noted 


that the British documents do not mention these two individuals among 
the six whose dismissal was demanded on account of the 1903 crime. In 
contrast to England’s righteous attitude, Russia and Austria hastened to 
recognize Peter I., but Austria soon forfeited whatever merit she ac 
quired thereby. She tried to bully Serbia into continuing to purchase 
war supplies from Austria-Hungary, and when Serbia refused, Austria 
was unwilling to negotiate a commercial treaty This led to the “ P 
War”, and so to increased bitterness between Serbia and the Dua 
Monarchy. 

This bitterness rose to an explosive pitch at Belgrade with Count 


Aehrenthal’s sudden announcement of the Austrian annexation of Bosnia 


and Herzegovina and the long diplomatic crisis whicl 1 (pp. 356- 
815). The annexation had been preceded by a sharj about 1 


railway projects—the railway project by which Austria wanted to ¢ 


nect the Bosnian railways with the line running down the Vardar Va 
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to Salonica, and the Adriatic railway project by which Pashitch and 
Izvolski wanted to give Serbia a free economic outlet on the sea and also 
a closer strategic and political connection with Serb populations in Monte- 
negro and Dalmatia. Sir Edward Grey was inclined to take an impartial 
attitude between the two projects, subordinating both to the question of 
Macedonian reform. 

The story of the Buchlau bargain between Aehrenthal and Izvolski, 
which preceded annexation, is given according to Izvolski’s version. 
Although the British took the Russian minister’s assertions with a grain 
of salt, it is noticeable how strongly they desired to support him against 
\ustria (and Germany). One reason for this was that the British were 
justly indignant at Aehrenthal’s nullification of clauses in the Treaty of 
Berlin without so much as a by-your-leave to the other Signatory Powers. 
They also suspected that Aehrenthal was lying in denying that he was in 
collusion with Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who declared himself independent 
of Turkey almost at the moment that Aehrenthal proclaimed the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia. Edward VII. added the minute: “I cannot believe in 
M. d’A[ehrenthal]’s ‘word of honour’ statement, as facts belie it” (p. 
446). But the main reason for their support of Izvolski, so far as they 
could give it without surrendering British interests in preserving the 
-losure of the Dardanelles unless they were opened to all powers on equal 
terms, was the fear that Izvolski might be made so unpopular in Russia 
by his blunders that he would lose office; and in case of this, England 
feared for the safety of the Anglo-Russian Entente, which she wanted to 
uphold and strengthen out of dread of Germany and the navy which 
Tirpitz was building. When Izvolski came to London in October, 1908, 
a week after th 
danger of his own dismissal and the triumph of the reactionary anti- 


he 


e annexation of Bosnia, he plaved up this bogy of the 
English elements at St. Petersburg. But even so, he could not persuade 
Grey to consent to approve the one-sided opening of the Straits in Russia’s 
favor, which had been agreed upon at Buchlau. King Edward, however, 
wrote the Tsar a letter in praise of Izvolski, which may have helped 
save him from dismissal. 

Throughout the long Bosnian annexation crisis, one finds Grey work- 
ing to find a solution which would satisfy Austria, Russia, and Serbia, 
and preserve the peace of Europe. He contributed more in this direction 
than one would gather from the documents in Die Grosse Politik. But at 
the very end of the crisis, after Izvolski’s complete collapse before the so- 
called German “ ultimatum” in March, 1909, Sir Arthur Nicolson at St. 
Petersburg was more Russian than the Russians, and rather upbraided 
Izvolski for yielding so quickly and completely without consulting France 
and England more fully. 

Sipney B. Fay. 
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Russian Public Finance during the War. Revenue and Expend 
by ALEXANDER M. MICHELSON ; Credit Operations, by Paut N 
ApostoL; Monetary Policy, by Micuaer W. BERNATSK’ 

State Control of Industry in Russia durii he 
ZAGORSKY. Economic an 
ed. J. T. Shotwell.] (New Haven: Yale University Press 


1928 Pp. xxiv, 462; xx, 351. $5.00; $4.00 


THESE volumes are the first to appear in the Russian series and ar 
specially welcome in view of the dearth of authoritative works in Eng- 
lish on developments in the Russian re in the last ce é eceding 
the revolution. It is fortunate, therefore, that each of the 
included in his work a survey of pre-war cond t ir field 


The volume on Russian Publi Finance comprises three 


monographs dealing with the revenue and expenditure 


tions, and the monetary policy during the World War up t 
the provisional government in November, 1917. Although these mono 
graphs are the work of different authors and are largely compilations at 
analyses of statistical data, some of whicl apparel 


1 
} + 


for the first time, they present collectiy 


system of war finance under which the entire war expenditures and eve 
part of the ordinary expenditures were covered by the procee t 
and the issue of paper money. 

Professor Michelson analyzes in great detail the Russian budget, esp 
cially the sources of revenue, before and during the wat Although the 
government was confronted with the task of finding ne ot 
revenue to compensate the loss arising from the lition of t state 
monopoly of spirits, in addition to the problem of meeting the tret 
increase in public expenditure caused by the war, it did not ike the 
necessary financial reforms until 1916, when an income tax 
profits tax were enacted. The increases introduced in the exi t 
did not yield sufficient revenue to cover even the | to the tre 
the suppression of the state monopoly of spirits. Professor Michelson 
work would be improved, it is believed, by a more extended discussion of 
the reasons underlying the government's financial I espe 

The monograph by Professor Bernatsky, Minister of Finance t 
provisional government, on the monetary policy during the ens 
with an excellent survey of Russian currency before the war. He 
deals in detail with the changes in the currency system brought about 
the war—the suspension of specie payments, the disappearance 
circulation first of gold, and then of all coins, the rapid ineré ¢ 
note circulation, etc. As the printing press became more 
principal means of defraying war expenditure, the curren S 
gradually transformed into one consisting exclusively of é ‘ 
paper money. The author devotes the last part of his monogt to a 
study of the effects of inflation and of the ineffectual measures taken by 


the government to combat them. 


elv a ciear picture of the Kuss 
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The credit operations, domestic and foreign, by which the Russian 
government covered seventy per cent. of its war expenditure, are de- 
scribed at length by Mr. Apostol. The data presented with respect to 
Russian credit operations abroad should prove of interest to a wide circle 
of students. It is to be noted, for instance, that almost one half of the 
British credits were used to finance Russian purchases in the United 
States prior to the entry of the United States into the war. The essential 
facts are given concerning Russia’s financing in the United States, in- 
cluding both the loans advanced by the American government and the 
credit operations on the American market. While data with respect to 


1 


the former have been available in the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the details with regard to the latter have not hitherto been 


readily accessible. A few errors have crept in, and at times the para- 
graphing does not help the reader. The total of the advances by the 
United States Treasury up to October 8, 1917, as given on page 319, does 
not check with figures on page 313; and the total of the Russian debt in 
the United States given in the third paragraph of page 315 is not the 
same as that stated in the third paragraph of page 320 

Professor Zagorsky prefaces his study of state control of industry 
during the war by a brief sketch of Russian industry before the war and 
} 


a survey of the conditions brought about by the war which adversely 


affected industry, such as the isolation of Russia from the world market, 
the disorganization of railway transport, the deterioration of the labor 
supply, inflation and general rise in prices, etc. He then examines the 
various organs through which the government exercised control of in- 
dustry and sketches the evolution of state regulation of several of the 
most important branches of industry—metal, fuel, textile, and leather. 

lhe development of the policy is clearly set forth. The state’s inter- 
vention in the economic life of the country began hesitatingly, without 
a clear programme, with disconnected measures, but gradually, under the 
pressure of circumstances, became more and more comprehensive and 
far-reaching. Its character appears most vividly in Professor Zagorsky’s 
exposition of the development of governmental control of the cotton in- 
dustry. In the case of fuel, the government began by fixing prices, then 
proceeded to regulate the distribution of fuel, and finally concentrated in 
its hands the whole trade in hard mineral fuel 

Professor Zagorsky discusses at length the economic policy of the 
provisional government, which was considerably influenced by the pro- 
gramme of the socialist elements in the new régime. The organs of 
control were reorganized and systematized, and a series of state mo- 
nopolies were introduced—coal, leather, textile, and agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

In the concluding chapter, probably the best in the book, the author 
endeavors to arrive at an estimate of the results of state regulation of in- 
dustry in Russia during the war. He sets forth very lucidly the various 


factors influencing state control which make it impossible to pass any 
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general judgment on Russian ecx nomic policy during the The 
author examines the effect of state intervent; er the imy é OV 
ernment on two industries—textile and mining—with a view to « 

ing whether state control was harmful or beneficial He ¢ es ¢ 
the basis of data presented that the interver tion of the state w is tully 
justified, that price control did not have am detrimental effect on the 
production ot cotton or coal, and tl the « rect irsued 9 er 
nent was to a certain extent attained Che tact that governmental co 
trol restricted the unlimited growth of prices and introduce ce 
order in the distribution of raw materials was, in his ¢ ( of co 
siderable assistance to the development of production and to the su pl 


of the army. 
While Professor Zagorsky’s treatise is intended primarily for t} 


specialist, his discussion and analysis of economic conditions and develo 
ments during the war deserve the attention ot the general t 
Russian affairs. 

BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
Early Travels in the Tennessee Count y, 15 is By Samui 

CoLe Wittiams, LL.D. (Johnson City: Watauga Pres Pp 

XI, 540. 1928, $5.00. ) 

SOME thirty-five travel accounts or extracts ¢ erefi 
sembled by Mr. Williams: arranged in chronological order: s é t 
introductions, annotations, and an index ; and put fort the t 
notable contributions to Tennessee istory Lhe |] k of the k ist le 
up of material readily available elsewhere ij print, but the editor’s ex- 
tensive knowledge of local history « les him t entity and cont1 
useful information about most of the persons and places referred t 
More important, however, are a number of narratives that have neve 
appeared in print before or are inaccessible to most students he first 
of these is the journal of Alexander ( uming, the eccentric Scot who tried 
to follow in the footsteps of John Law, which is reprinted H 
torical Register of London for 1731 and contains interesting ition 
about the Cherokee Indians and their relations with the Englis| Che 
Chevalier de Lantagnoc’s account of his capture \ e Une Ke I 
Ms activities among them is translated from I cript of the manu 
script in the French archives, John W. G. de Brahm’s account of tl 

construction of Fort Loudoun in 1750 1s printed in part from at t 
in the Harvard Library, and John Lipscomb’s journal of a t 1 the 
Holston to Nashville in 1754 1s taken from the unpublished ginal i 
the possession of the Tennessee Historical Society 

Distinctly the most important contributions in the ok the tw 
journals of missionary tours by Moravians, printed in translation from 
the unpublished German originals in the Moravian archives at Bethlehem 
Pennsylvania. The first of these tours was made by Brother Marti: 
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Schneider in 1783 and 1784 from Wachovia to the Cherokee towns and 
back, and his narrative includes vivid pictures of travel-conditions on the 
frontier and of the life of the Indians. Sixteen years later, in 1799, 
Brothers Abraham Steiner and Frederick C. de Schweinitz made a similar 
trip to the Cherokee towns and then went on across the wilderness to the 
settlements on the Cumberland; and the detailed narrative of their jour- 
ney, which fills seventy-seven pages, is a notable addition to the literature 
of frontier and Indian life. Students of the fur trade will be interested 
in the account here given of the operations of the United States factory at 
Tellico and the statement that traders and Indians sometimes took their 
skins and pelts to Spanish Pensacola. 

The format of the book is excellent and it is illustrated with repro- 
ductions of contemporary pictures and maps. <A general map of Tennes- 
see or better still a series of sketch-maps showing the routes of some of 
the travellers would have been helpful to the reader. The work contains 


a regrettably large number of minor errors. Thus “ uncovered” is used 


twice for “undiscovered” (p. 21); such misspellings are found as 
“ Botts ” for * Batts” (p. 19), “ Niagra” (p. 438), “ Muckingum” (p. 
446), “emperiled” (p. 119), “* Boquet”’ (p. 203) and “* Fort Chartress ” 
(p. 212); and Father Marquette is described as a “ Recollect priest” (p 


41). The two Moravian journals purport to be translations made by 


the dean of the Moravian College at Bethlehem but one of them is in good 


English and the other is full of such atrocities as “ Mr. McCormick lives 
now already 30 years here”. There would seem to be no reason, more- 
over, why the German practice of capitalizing all nouns should be carried 
over into the translation. More serious than any of these things, how- 
ever, is the editor’s failure to indicate in most cases the sources from 
which the reprinted narratives are taken and to give credit to previous 
compilers and translators. Three of the narratives are reprinted without 
credit from Dr. N. D. Mereness’s Travels in the American Colonies, two 
of them being translations, presumably made for that work, of originals 
in the Archives Nationales of Paris. Some of Dr. Mereness’s foot-notes 
are also taken over, occasionally, but not always, with his name printed 
after them. Thwaites’s Jesuit Relations, and the Illinois Historical Col- 
lections are also drawn upon for narratives without credit being given. 


SOLON J. Buc K. 


The Foundations of the Constitution. By Davip Hutcuison, Ph.D., 
Professor of Government, State College, Albany, N. Y. (New 
York: Grafton Press. 1928. Pp. 406. $3.50.) 

It is now more than a half century since Alexander Johnston pointed 
out in a notable essay that the federal Constitution was not a creation but 
an evolution and “is a perfect expression of the institutional methods of 
its [American] people”. Since that time a considerable and important 
literature has been produced in the further elucidation of this viewpoint. 
Several writers have traced the growth of the text of the Constitution 
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1 


through its various stages in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. The 
latest example of this type is the important volume on The ng of the 


Constitution by Charles Warren. Others have traced the sources of the 


Constitution to the contemporary state constitutions, the Article f 


federation, the plans of union of both the Colonial and Revolut 
periods and American experiences with the same, as we i E-nglisl 
institutions 

The work under review endeavors to combine both field Phe 
thor announces in the foreword the work “traces the origins or the 
historical background, Federal, Colonial and Eng t is 
vious that to carry out this plan within the compa f a single volume of 
some four hundred pages, the discussion of the work of the ¢ 
itself must be curtailed if sufficient space is to be reserved for the presen 
tation of the sources and precedents drawn upon by the frame Dy 
Hutchison has chosen to emphasize the latter rhis is fortunate as the 
existing literature dealing with the convent : | é 
that relating to the other field. It is here that the 
principal contribution. This volume bears an appropriate title as it « 


tains a more comprehensive and systematic discussion of The Foundations 


of the Constitution than any previous work. The order of treatment 
adopted 1s that of the arrangement of the Constitution. bar n 0 
] } 1 = 

ciause in its text being considered, first, Dri S to its pres 


evolution in the Convention, followed by a discussion of precedent 


possible 


} 


source. References to documents and authoritative 
given in notes at the end of each chapter 

The most serious criticism of Dr. Hutchison’s work is his constant 
reference to the discredited “ Pinckney Plan” as given in | 
although he usually supplements this by referring to a reprint of Charl 
Pinckney’s Observations. No attention is called to the scholarly work of 


Messrs. Jameson and McLaugh 


in in their efforts to reconstruct the pla 
in its original form, and as it is reprinted in Farrand’s Records (III. 
601-609). This is an unfortunate omission and has led the author int 
several errors. In general, however, as far as the reviewer has been able 
to test its context and citations, the work maintains a high standard of 


accuracy. Naturally where so many hundre 


J 


are dealt with, it would be extraordinary if there were not some error 
of tacts and ambiguity of statement, and there are such. Several have 
been noted, but space permits reference to only a few. 

The date of the division of the Virginia legislature is now placed 
earlier than the one previously given (p. 25). There was no upper 
house in Pennsylvania under the constitution of 1776, as one might intet 
from the statement on page 26. The comment on the intent of the Con- 
vention in its action in regard to the suspension of the writ of habeas 


corpus seems too positive in view of the fact that the clause was at one 


stage placed in the section dealing 


signed its final position by the Committee on Style. Reference to the 


} } lic na n! . 
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action of President Lincoln and the controversial literature called out by 


Executive suspension in 1861 would seem desirable in view of the refer- 
ence to Congressional action (pp. 138-139). The contribution of Wil- 
liam Paterson—unfortunately spelled Patterson throughout—in connec- 
tion with the “supreme law ” clause and the idea of judicial review of 
legislation is not sufficiently emphasized (pp. 240, 260). 

Chis volume will serve as a valuable work of reference. As such it 
is more likely 


noted, together with the condensed and summary treatment employed, does 


to be used than as a text-book. The vast number of facts 


not render it especially attractive to the general reader. 


HERMAN V. AMES. 


The American Heresy. By CuristopuHer Hottts. (London, 


Sheed and Ward. 1927. Pp. 308. 8s. 6d.) 


For Mr. Hollis, an English Romanist, two things abide, tradition and 


“7 


rious authority. In his Glastonbury and England, he laments the 


decline of England’s civilization when she turned from these to follow 


false gods 


htly built America’s political philosophy upon the 


Thomas 
principles of human liberty and equality. When, however, deprived by 
the Revolution of the support of tradition and by his eighteenth-century 
rationalism of the support of religious authority, he declared these prin 


ciples to be self-evident—which they are not, but rather “a profound 


lucible only from dogmatic religion”, from the 


metaphysical mystery, de 
equality of all souls before God—he prostituted them to the selfishness of 


} 


heir own convenience, and inaugurated 


men interpreting them in terms of t 
the American heresy. 

To be sure, Jefferson foresaw the menace of an aggressive materialism 
to America’s culture and sought to avert it by promoting a decentralized, 


property-holding, agrarian society capable of traditions and _ spiritual 


standards; but the Constitution, the work of a capitalist conspiracy, and 
his own Louisiana Purchase defeated him. A West, with neither tradi- 


tions nor local loyalties, generated a relentless materialistic nationalism 
and produced the leaders of the middle period, Jackson the barbarian, 
Douglas the imperialist, Lincoln the Rabelaisian opportunist. It pro- 


duced the Republican party, whose law, higher than the Constitution, was 
the law of supply and demand 

In the Civil War, this raw nationalis‘n carried the last strongholds of 
local y and order maintained by the landed classes “ who alone have 
hat understanding of tradition without which no society can be healthy ” 
The victory was no more for the North over the South than for the West 
over the East, the victory of a cultureless, unmoral industrial civilization 
that is abnormal and will not endure. Lincoln, wrong in everything, was 
most wrong in his emancipation policy, which wrecked a fine old society 


without provision for a better one. 


1 
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Into the Civil War went “two politically minded nations. From it 
emerged one non-politically minded nation dominated by wealth ” The 
career of Woodrow Wilson clinches the moral \ vai nd. selfish 
} 


egoist, with an absurd admiration for his own “ first-class mind”, paying 


lip-service to democracy for political advantage, while regarding himself 
as a superior person and the people as “ damned stupid’, he was an ideal 


tool for the capitalist interests. They used him to defeat genuine pro- 


gressivism in 1912, framed his Mexican policy to ruin Huerta \ 


been too friendly to British concessionaires, broke down his devotion to 
neutrality and pacifism (though he clung to their shadow long enoug! 
to save himself politically in 1916), and forced him into war to bring 


victory to the Allies before they were too exhausted to pay their debts. 


Wilson was “too great a gentleman to stoop to take a bribe” and “ for 
that reason he spent a great deal of his life doing other people's dirty 
work for nothing’ Such is the author’s presentation 

The book is written with vivacity, critical penetration. wit. and in- 
tensity of conviction. Honest Americans will admit many « ts in the 
indictment. Frequent lapses in taste and the contemptuous characteriza- 
tion of almost every American, from Jefferson, the “ prig ”’, to Roosevelt 
the cheap-jack ”, and Wilson, the irrogant, dishonest school cr. 
may be forgiven an acidulous English reactionary descanting an 


American theme. There are some gross misrepresentations For ex 


umple, the author makes Douglas deliberately revive the rivalry over 


slavery merely to turn it to the account of his imperial plan for populating 
the territories. One wonders how a writer can justify to his historical 


conscience an account of Wilson's early vears built up chiefly from the 
books of Annin and Kerney. 


There are obvious limitations to a thesis that must « 


Su i 
fundamental historical facts as the perversion of traditional and religious 
sath nt } + } } ] 7 
au ority into the parasitism of which the rationalists and revoiutionists 


helped purge the eighteenth century; the debasement of the majority of 


oth races through modern diversified industry; and the humanitarianism 


which operates constantly through American democracy to correct the 
buses ot mechanistic efficiency and to find the way through greater ma- 
terial resources to a | freedom. it is a pity that even a philosophy 


may be perverted by bigotry. Mr. Hollis, in all seriousness, has ridden 


a cock-horse through American history 


History of the United States. By Asa Eart Martin, Ph.D., Pro 


fessor of American History in Pennsylvania State College. Vol 


ume I., 1783-1865. (Boston: Ginn and Company. 1928. Py 

xiv, 800. $3.28.) 

In his preface Professor Martin justifies this addition to the rapidly 
expanding library of college history texts by citing the marked tendency 


1 1: 1 ‘ 
the Southern whites under the slaverv régime and the regeneration of 
Cureton R. 
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in American colleges and universities to divide the introductory course in 
the history of the United States into three parts, the first recording the 
development of the English colonies through the Revolutionary War, the 
second and third dealing with the national period. The volume under 
review represents the second part of this trilogy. Beginning with the 
recognition of the independence of the United States in the treaty of 
1783 and closing with the assassination of President Lincoln, it discusses 
political, economic, social, and intellectual phases of our national life with 
a wealth of detail which attests the industry of the author as well as his 
familiarity with the accumulating results of historical scholarship. In 
tone and organization it closely follows the type of college text which in 
recent years has become orthodox. The treatment is mainly chronologi- 
cal, severely so at times. For example, Jackson's financial policy suffers 
considerably because it has to give way to the march of events which 
parallel its evolution. 

Although the economic basis of political developments runs through 
the entire volume, a separate chapter on Economic Progress, 1820-1860, 
catches up some loose threads which were not previously woven into the 
fabric of the text. Likewise, a chapter on Social and Intellectual Read- 
justments during the same period contains skilfully condensed sketches of 
the woman’s rights movement, the temperance crusade, educational re- 
forms, and ventures in philanthropy. The sections on literature, art, and 
science, however, give one no sense of the sweep of cultural forces, but 
stand as a series of unrelated pigeon-holes with the material neatly ar- 
ranged in each. The author is much happier in his full and clear presen- 
tation of the westward trend of population, the demand of the Mississippi 
Valley for transportation, and the national, state, and private enterprises 
which answered that demand prior to the Civil War (pp. 279-294, 352- 
355, 520-532) 

Professor Martin is an impartial chronicler and cautious commentator. 
He steadfastly refuses to sit in judgment on men, motives, or measures. 
Where he does venture to fix responsibility or apportion praise and blame 
(as in the case of the Mexican War, p. 499), his decision is carefully 
hedged about by qualifying clauses. To many teachers this hesitation of 
the author to inject his own convictions into the discussion will seem 
wholly admirable. It does, however, leave the narrative less stimulating 
to the reader. 

Relatively few errors or inconsistencies appear in the thirty-three 
chapters. Some apparent contradictions result from shifting emphasis. 
We learn at one point that Jackson's first message to Congress “ merely 
suggested the advisability of replacing ” the Bank by one “ founded upon 
the credit of the government” (p. 375), but later we discover that Jack- 
son went beyond suggestion in his first message, since he assailed the 
Bank “as unconstitutional, and erroneously charged” it with having 
failed to establish a uniform currency (p. 401). The statement that the 


Dred Scott decision “ tended to carry the entire Democratic party to the 


IV’ood: Canadian Il’ar of O11 


support of the position of Calhoun and Jefferson Davis” (p. 617 
somewhat sweeping in view of the Northern Democrats who acce 


court’s opinion with considerable mental reservation 


In format the volume is attractive, though the division of the te 
into extremely short sections, which will probably be welcomed by thx 
average undergraduate, tends to make the narrative appear more 
‘choppy ” than it actually is. Twenty-six maps, five of them in color, 
are well-selected aids to the effective presentati ot the text L he 
bibliography, arranged according to the chapters of the book, r en 
with discrimination by a teacher who realizes both the needs of the intr 
ductory course in American history and the resources of most eve 


ibraries There is also an index whic s really us e 


with an introduction by William Wood. Volume IIL., parts | 


1 


and II. [Publications of the Champlain Society, XV., X 


Select British Doe uments of the Canadian War edited 


(Toronto: Champlain Society. 1926, 1928. Pp. viii, 1061 


THE documents printed in part I. of this volume follow chrot ¢ 
cally those in volume II. (reviewed in this journal for Jan \ )2 
They relate to operations throughout the vear 1814 along the entire 
frontier between the United States and Canada from the Maine a 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, and hence cover such important events 
the battles of Plattsburg, Chippewa, and Lundy's Lane. The proceedings 
of the court martial which investigated the defeat at Plattsburg are give 
in detail. Nearly all the material is official, but in connect this 
campaign the editor prints two vivacious letters from Alicia Cockbut t 
Montreal to a relative in England, one written before and one after t 


1 


battle, from which we obtain glimpses of the low estimate placed by the 


British in Canada upon the military ability of General 


| he documents pertaining to major military operations contain littl 
If anvthing that will alter the accepted conclusions of the historians (on 


the other hand, the volume contains much detailed information about 
uitherto obscure and little-known operations in the West. We have t 
full reports of Lieutenant-Colonel McKay's expedition for the re I 
of Prairie du Chien from United States forces in July, 1814—an enter 
prise in which McKay was wholly and even brilliantly suc: ful 


pite the presence of several American 


I gunboats on the er M 
Likewise we have the official account of the repulse of the American 


expedition against Michillimackinac in August of the same year and of 


the capture by the British of the two armed schooners which constituted 
t] 


ie entire American naval force on Lake Huror It 
there is confirmation of the belief of Secretary Armstrong that the Briti 


would attempt, in the winter of 1813-1814, to cross Lake Erie on the ice 


and destroy the ships of Perry’s squadron at Put-in-Bay and Presqu’l 


It appears that but for the mildness of the winter such an att 
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have been made. We learn something also of an American raid under 
General McArthur from Detroit up the Thames River in November, 1814, 
resulting, as the British lamented, in the destruction “ of all the Resources 
(and the Mills) of the Country to the Westward of the Grand River, 
from which we had calculated upon deriving the principal part of the 
Supplies destined to support the Regular Troops and Indians during the 
approaching Winter”. In short, there is ample evidence that Perry's vic- 
tory on Lake Erie in September, 1813, did not in the minds of either side 
settle the question of supremacy in the Northwest and that a lively contest 
for its possession went on during the year following. 

An armistice proposal which has, I believe, hitherto been unknown 
to history is rather dimly revealed in the correspondence of Sir George 
Prevost, in March and April, 1814, with General Drummond and Com- 
modore Yeo. The proposal (if such it actually was) seemingly emanated 
from Monroe, then Secretary of State, and was based on the expectation 
that the pending negotiations with Great Britain would result in an early 
peace. Drummond and Yeo counselled against a cessation of hostilities. 
Nevertheless we see a draft of a letter from Sir George to the American 
General Macomb at Plattsburg (April 25, 1814) in which he announces 
the appointment of a British officer to meet an American officer at 
Champlain to discuss an armistice. The records in this volume are silent 
as to what followed. 

Volume III., part II., contains a carefully prepared index of the three 
volumes, the comprehensiveness of which may be inferred from the fact 
that it covers two hundred closely printed pages. It contains also an 
for the period of the war, 


“Appendix of Miscellaneous Documents 
among which most space is given to the “ Journal” of Captain W. H. 
Merritt of the militia of Upper Canada in the years 1812 to 1814. Mer- 
ritt saw considerable active service up to the time of his capture at 
Lundy’s Lane; thereafter he was a prisoner in the United States. Un- 
fortunately, the so-called “ Journal”, except for the period of his cap- 
tivity, is in the form not of a journal but of a narrative, with no indica- 
tion of the date at which it was put in the present form. Hence its value 
as contemporary evidence is slight. 

Other documents in the appendix deal largely with routine matters— 
enlistments, troubles in controlling the Indians, pay and allowances, prize 
money, pensions, etc. Probably the most interesting series is that dealing 
with prisoners of war. As in other matters, trouble arose out of the 
British claim of “ indefeasible allegiance’. In the spring of 1813 twenty- 
three American prisoners were placed in close confinement as British 
subjects to be tried for treason. The government of the United States 
at once placed an equal number of British prisoners in close confinement 
as hostages. The British “raised the ante” by incarcerating forty-six 
American commissioned and non-commissioned officers; the United States 
followed suit. This deplorable competition was brought to an end in 


December, 1813, when Sir George Prevost was forced to report to Lord 
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Bathurst that no evidence could be brought against of t 

fined. There is considerable complaint of ill treatment of British pr 
oners in the United States. Merritt's Journal, on the other hand, cor 
tains almost no complaint of unnecessary harshness. He was one of a 


number of officers held under parole at Cheshire, Massachusetts, where 
they apparently enjoyed entirely friendly relations w the people of t 
community and amused themselves with games, reading, exploring the 


countryside, and drinking-bouts innumerable. 


Mexico and Texas, 1821-1835. By EvGene C. BARKER, Protessor 
of American History in the University of Texas. Universi 
of Texas Research Lectures on the Causes of the Texas Revolu 


tion.}| (Dallas, Texas: P. L. Turner Company. 1928. Pp. vii 


107.) 

Tus little volume presents in an admirably clear and concise form 
the author’s conclusions regarding the causes of the Texas revolution. It 
is the result of years of patient investigation in a limited fie d will 
be read with interest and confidence. 

Professor Barker contends that “denial of religious toleration and 


restrictions on slavery were a source of serious and continued annoyance, 
but the irritation caused by them was not acute enough to cause revolu- 
tion”. ‘“ Much more exasperating were ... the prohibition of immi 
gration from the United States and the crying deficiencies of the ju 


diciary system. ...” Yet the Mexican legislation of 1834 prepared the 


way for the removal of both the latter grievances. “ What was it, then 
he asks, “ which precipitated the Texas revolution?” (p. 100). There 
upon he proceeds to deal with certain commercial and administrative 


irritations and concludes with the statement that Santa Anna's “ over 
throw of the nominal republic [of Mexico] and the substitution of cer 
tralized oligarchy precipitated the revolution . . .” (p. 146). 


According to Professor Barker, however, none of these causes was 


fundamental. “ Always in the background was the fatal fa 


Mexicans feared and distrusted the Anglo-American settlers, 
settlers half despised the Mexicans. A permanent atmosphere of sus 
picion magnified and distorted mutual annoyances which might otherwise 
have been ignored or adjusted. The apparent determination of the 
United States to obtain Texas heightened Mexican apprehensions 

At bottom the Texas revolution was the product of racial and political 
inheritances of the two peoples” (p. 146). 

Although the volume is confined to the limited field of the relations of 
Texas and Mexico from 1821 to 1835, Professor Barker does not fail to 
indicate in his preface the broader implications of his conclusions. “ The 
causes of the Texas revolution ”, he says, “ are more than a study in local 
history. Misapprehension concerning them and of the consequences to 


which the revolution led lies at the bottom of much of the suspicion and 


Lius W RATT. 
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distrust which have animated Latin American relations with the United 
States for nearly a hundred years.” According to an interpretation 
worked out largely by the anti-slavery group in the United States but 
accepted by Mexico and many writers in Latin America, the Texas 
revolution was the result of an unholy conspiracy between the Washing- 
ton government and its frontiersmen, designed to acquire Texas, and the 
Mexican War which followed was the “last wretched expedient of a 
ruthless imperialist to wrest California and more slave territory from the 
abused and helpless Mexicans”. Both crimes were closely connected and 
the first was the entering wedge for the accomplishment of the second. 
Barker contends, however, that “the Anglo-American settlement of 
Texas, begun in 1821, was a phase of the westward movement which had 
already carried the frontier line from Atlantic tide-water across the 
Mississippi and was soon to carry it to the Pacific”. The reviewer 
knows of no reason for refusal to accept this conclusion, but he regrets 
that Professor Barker failed in the body of his study to point out all the 
reasons for believing that there was no connection between the govern- 
ment of the United States and the migration to and subsequent revolt in 
Texas. It appears, too, that the Louisiana and Florida background are 
not sufficiently emphasized, for the connection of Madison with the 
Florida insurgent movement furnished an important basis for Mexican 
suspicions regarding Texas. 

Lastly, it may be important to note that Professor Barker, in insisting 
upon the influence of racial and political inheritances, perhaps goes a 
little too far (pp. 2-3) and assumes as a demonstrated fact the inheri- 
tance by each succeeding generation of the acquired characteristics of its 
parents. 

J. Frep Rippy. 


Economic Bases of Disunion in South Carolina. By Joun G. VAN 
Deusen, Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, no. 305.] (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1928. Pp. 360. $6.00.) 

THE growing tendency of present-day scholars to discuss and interpret 
historical movements in terms of underlying economic factors and social 
forces is well exemplified in this study of South Carolina during the ante- 
bellum period. The tariff and its relation to the nullification controversy, 
as set forth in previous works of long recognized authority, represent only 
one of many elements that contributed to South Carolina’s dissatisfaction 
with the general government, and throughout the present account of her 
gradual alienation from the Union, constitutional principles and political 
motives are treated (if at all) as of minor influence. 

It would be difficult to say which group of the author's primary 
sources of information is most important. While the manuscript col- 
lections reveal the opinions of a number of political leaders, such as James 
H. Hammond, the wealth of pamphlet material, made accessible to the 
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author, presents in high relief the controversial characte 
tions as argued by men, prominent and obscure \ vast an 
formation has been gleaned from contemporary newspapers 


periodicals which reflect the diversity of ideas in various se 


state. From federal documents is derived a better understa! 


South Carolina’s case against the Union; but state docun 
strangely to have been overlooked, although they genet 
uable raw material for the economic historian And, while 
ments, such as the governors’ messages, are frequently quote 
newspapers, one would prefer citations from the origit 

his study is concerned primarily with contemp 
determining factor in the state’s movement towards sece 


author builds up a framework composed of 


vital to South Carolina’s development and then elaborates uy 


+} 


voicing in detail the arguments held by conflicting groups, poir 


fallacies in their reasoning, and stating his own conclusi 


Topical arrangement of material has been skilfully used, givit 


such related, though diverse, subjects as internal improveme: 
trade with Europe, development of manufacturing, etc., while it 


the discussion leads to the inevitable conclusion that Sout! 


would never be economically independent while she remai: 
Union” (p. 330) 
In the first two chapters the tariff question is treated 


analysis of the reasons for disunion sentiment durin 


leading up to nullification, followed 


the compromise act of 1833. That 


in the effect of the tariff upon her prosperity, is forcefully exp: 


contemporary leaders, bearing out the author’s view that the 


in the state “ was of a gradual though steady growth” (p 


clearly shown that the later tariff acts failed to alleviate to a1 


degree the real and alleged wrongs suffered from the protecti\ 


to South Carolinians, at least, the tariff remained an unsettl 


Unionist sentiment, significant throughout the period, the aut! 


as a negative element which preferred to endure existing evils rat! 


suffer the disturbance of radical action. But did this sentiment 


any extent in different parts of the state? If South Carolin: 


stantially a unit in her fundamental economic interests, in contt 


marked sectional division existing in the other Southern states 
would seem worthy of considerable emphasis 
In “calculating the value of the Union” (ch. II] by 


federal appropriations, North and South, South Caroli 


conclusion that they “ were unequally distributed in every de] 


(p. 144), and the author's careful comparisons (supplemented 


the appendix) prove that she had considerable ground for diss: 


Her objection to the national policy on internal improvements 


its relation to the tariff, and the state's complaints, based 
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tutionality as well as upon extravagance and partiality. Apparently one 
is to conclude that she sacrificed some possible economic gain upon the 
altar of constitutional principle. 

The chapter setting forth South Carolina’s opposition to the national 
bank and the independent treasury (ch. IV.) contains little new material, 
but serves to emphasize the control of capital and credit by the North as a 
continual source of irritation. Similarly, chapter VI. on railroad de- 
velopment retells in considerable detail the growth of transportation and 
its relation to the state’s other economic problems. This chapter is really 
a sequel to the preceding one on direct trade with Europe, the most in- 
teresting in the book. Here the author, reinforced by the background 
of his earlier research on the Southern commercial conventions, is par- 
ticularly well equipped to present and evaluate the issues. Economic 
motives are discussed in their broader aspects, with reference to sectional 
as well as local interests, together with an analysis of the arguments in 
favor of direct trade and the author’s reasons why that trade failed to 
materialize 

The attempts to establish manufacturing in South Carolina and to 
revive the slave trade constitute the subject-matter of the last two chap- 
ters. The problems which the author finds involved in cotton manu- 
facturing in an agricultural region, are substantiated by recent research 
in other phases of Southern industry before the Civil War, especially in 
the manufacture of iron. His own account of this latter activity in 
South Carolina would have been strengthened by using the reports of the 
state geological survey. He concludes that, among other factors, “ the 
failure of southern manufacturing establishments was chiefly caused by 
lack of patronage” (p. 301). Agitation for the revival of the slave trade 
affords a fitting close to this study, since this basis for disunion was espe 
cially stressed in the years just preceding secession; indeed, it is held 
that “the demand for the slave trade was the last straw” (p. 327). 

In the case of each economic factor considered, the author finds the 
leaders of South Carolina reaching the same conclusion: that disunion is 
to be preferred to economic dependence. The institution of slavery, in 
its relation to these economic forces, is perhaps taken for granted with too 
little comment. But the arrangement of the material as a whole and the 
logical progression from chapter to chapter give added emphasis to the 
thesis, and the narrative is very readable. It is hoped that studies of 
equal calibre will be made of other Southern states. 

LesTeR J. CAPPON. 


Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858. By Avpert J. Bevertpce. Two 
volumes.(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1928. Pp. xxviii, 607; x, 740. $12.50.) 

“THE moment you say arrangement ”, said Charles A. Beard, across 

a table, “ you say interpretation.” The remark was addressed to Senator 


Beveridge who had been arguing that “all the facts properly arranged” 
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dispensed with interpretation. To discuss a book except in the 


its intent is futile. Take him or leave him as you will, but don’t try t 
evaluate Mr. Beveridge as a biographer on any scale but his own. It 
most interesting to contrast his method with its antithesis, which is just 
now in everybody's eye more boldly than ever before As to the his 


toricity of Elisabeth and Essex, the reviewer knows nothing; but as to it 


mode of biography, its audacity of condensation, its glorious economy 
who can have two opinions? But this does not prevent admiration 1 
something so different that the reader of both takes refuge in one glory of 
the sun, another of the moon, etc And each method illumi 
helps us to evaluate the other. 

he aim of the Beveridge Lincoln is to make real to the reader all the 
various trains of events in which, sooner or later, Lincoln became et 
tangled, and to get at the man through the way he reflected the event. It 
is not exactly biography by reaction but it is similar to that. Of course, 


uch a purpose involves many perplexing questions of subject-matter 


How far afield should one go in tracing out these encompassing events? 
gt 


For example, is biography lost altogether and is pure history given the 


field in Mr. Beveridge’s extensive review of the Kansas episode? Some 


of us will feel that at times he lets his theory of presentation get away 


with him. 

But there is a mental reservation. His industry was enormous and 
he had the sense of the trained lawyer in presenting a case. Though his 
Kansas episode seems to the reviewer pretty much “ straight history 
it is so well done in both the respects indicated that I am unable to regret 
it. At times, however, there is more reason to demur. Is a series of 
sketches of the bench in the Dred Scott Case really worth while 


Answer the question as one may, the reality of his industry is amazii 
With all sorts of trained assistance at his command, he made the min 
mum use of it. He was a fanatic in his objection to vicarious investi 
tion. In a case where there was nothing to be said against such aid he 
stuck to his guns and himself wearily deciphered the early records of the 
Illinois legislature which never before had been thoroughly searched. 


In the main he kept to his purpose not to interpret. That is to 


t 
he came as near doing it as is humanly possible. To do it completely, as 
Professor Beard intimated, is impossible except in chaos Objective his- 


tory isa myth. The Beveridge Lincoln is after all a portrait not a set of 

gymnasium measurements. The animating principle of the author’s d 

sign—whether he acknowledged it or not, does not matter—is in the 

passing comment: “never the apostle ofa cause, he was to become the 

perfect interpreter of public thought and feeling and so the instrument 


of events.” Whether this is certainly the clue to the eventual Lincoln 


that posterity will finally accept is not at the moment in point. It is tl 
Beveridge thesis. 
These two bulky volumes reach only to 1858. They take cognizance 


of all the disputed points and their documentation is minutely elaborate 


| 
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\s bibliography the foot-notes are of first value. For the most part, the 
new matter which has been assembled does not produce any revolutionary 


| in the lineaments of the traditional Lincoln as retouched in late 


changes 


vears. Rather, they triumphantly vindicate certain impressions which, 


though relatively new, are even now widely accepted. Lincoln’s thorough- 
going instinct for politics is an instance. Another is his calm lack of 
passionate conviction. A third is the recent recognition of the Peoria 


speech as his central turning point. If there be dimly perceptible between 
the lines an unfamiliar conception in the author’s mind, it is not put into 
words. I think I see the shadow of it, but the theory of the book’s tech- 
nique has here stood firm, and one is left speculating. In at least one 
instance the theory is frankly abandoned. Mr. Beveridge holds that the 
young Lincoln had in him a caustic vein which frequently broke out into 
sharp sarcasm; that it came near to insolence in the Shields affair, and 
that the somewhat discreditable result cured Lincoln of an objectionable 
habit. The author’s sympathy is pretty plainly with Shields. 

It is a relief to find that he has no interest in the roseate vapors which 
the sentimentalists are just now blowing this way and that, weaving a 
rhetorical iridescence about the figures of all the Lincolns. There is 
none of the eager gossip upon the origin of Nancy Hanks that runs riot 
in some popular books. A long note confuses, or ought to confuse, the 
ible heroinizers by setting side by side the conflicting descriptions of 
her by contemporaries. Sentimentality gets no quarter in any connection, 
The famous story that the sermon over Nancy's grave was brought about 
by a letter of her little son Abraham to a circuit rider, is tossed aside by 
pointing out that Abraham at that age could not write. The still more 
famous story, told * thirty years later at a political convention ” by John 


Hanks, about Lincoln’s anger in the New Orleans slave market, is plainly 
disbelieved by the author but he does not quite say so. Is not this a case 
that exposes the weakness of the theory of no interpretation in biography ? 
All the evidence which is here amassed is out of key with the New 
Orleans story. Should not the author have ignored it—or, at most, 
dismissed it in a foot-note? There are one or two other places where 
the evidence is not authoritative and where by evading interpretation 
the text for a moment appears weak. The furiously debated ques- 
tion of what really took place in connection with “the fatal first of 
January ”, 1841, when Lincoln's engagement to Mary Todd was broken, 
is treated almost craftily: a bare summary of the known facts, no opinion 
by the author, but a skilful placing of certain bits of evidence so as to 
produce the effect of an assertion. It should be understood that the 
reader is always given an exact documentation for all evidence. Candid 
the book always is. But that very candor raises a question. Does it 
throw too much responsibility upon the reader? For example, look at 
page 355, volume I. There is no intrusion of the author in that succinct 
review of Lincoln’s attitude toward his marriage. But all the quotations 


from contemporaries are in a sustained vein. One of them is a remark 


Beveridge: Abraham Lin 
made by Lincoln to a boy, who long afterward repe 
told it to Mr. Beveridge, June 15, 1924. In this 


the same thing as interpretatior 


Of the large historical issues eX t 
two arrest attention. Mr. Beveridge had been ger 
study of abolitionist literature. His reaction f1 
tion of the abolition movement was extreme. I) 


with disdain of the “lies” upon which the 


brought up. His first chapter, volume II., is 
tionist propaganda carried out altogether o1 
facts speak for themselves. 

His treatment of the Compromise of 1850 is the 


1 
} 


upon which the reviewer feels constrai 


following of the controversy through the ( re 

by some but not a great deal of newspaper quotat 
ing newspapers is the prevalent one broug ti 
Mc Master—treating their contents as a cloud 
currents of the air. But what many of us want t 
of the currents that is so easy to establ t tl 
significance his is the difficult matte 
Compromise, if it is not to be regarded as a mere 
has its significance as the beginning of the re 
steadily into secession and wat \ll historia 
Northern reaction, the agitation for the repeal of the 
and Mr. Beveridge follows the accepted traditi 
luminating chapter on this topic. But he also f 
scant attention to the Southern reaction. Tew 
seriously the secession movement of I851; very few 


the precise nature of the force which defeated 
Beveridge falls into the old error of maki 


Unionism ” North and South. Theretore 


that che¢ 


pregnant with new danger were the forces that ¢ 


how deeply opportunistic they were. What the Nor 


what Lincoln probably never understood—certat! 


became President—was the fact that what the Sout 
about, in the ‘fifties, was not slavery per se, but that 
dependence which we have learned to call sel f-dete 
essential to Lincoln’s story because in 1860 it is t 
action. And Lincoln was unaware of its existenc 

} e 


the foundation of Lincoln’s misapprehensiot 
Mr. Beveridge’s one serious fault 
Taken altogether, making every allowance f 


and for occasional omissions the book remai 
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The American Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy. Edited by 
SAMUEL FLacG Bemis, Professor of History in George Washing- 
ton University. Volume VII.; William H. Seward, by HENRY 
W. Tempce; Elihu B. Washburne and Hamilton Fish, by Joseru 
V. William M. Evarts, by CLaupe G. Bowers and 
Heten D. Rein; and James G. Blaine, by Josern B. Lockey; 
volume VIII.: Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, by Puivie M. 
Brown ; Thomas F, Bayard, by LESTER B. James G. 
Blaine (second part), by Josern B. Lockey; John W. Foster, by 
R. CAstTLe, jr.; Walter O. Gresham and Richard 
Olney, by MontGoMery Scuvuy.Ler. (New York: A. A. Knopf. 
1928. Pp. x, 340; x, 367. $4.00 each.) 

Vo_uME VII. treats of five secretaries of state, whose service covered 
twenty-one years; volume VIII. of six, who served sixteen years. In 
relation to each other, and to the previous volumes of the series, it would 
seem that the period of the Civil War and Reconstruction, the theme of 
volume VIL., is scanted. 

The period as a whole is a difficult one, as almost every change in 
secretary meant a change in policy. Most secretaries encountered some 
outstanding problem, and centred their interest in it. Nevertheless, many 
minor threads ran along continuously from administration to administra- 
tion. Editorial control has succeeded in bringing some order out of this 
chaos, by arranging for the concentrated treatment of some such subjects 
as Samoa, rather than allowing piece-meal reference in each secretariat. 
Proper credit has been given to A. A. Adee for his labor in keeping some 
such order in our diplomacy, but one could wish that similar recognition 
had been accorded William Hunter. One regrets, too, that a better 
standard of expression has not been maintained. An _ historical text 
should at least be clear, but the reviewer was from time to time left in 
honest doubt as to what meaning was intended. 

The best of the sketches is that of Hamilton Fish, by J. V. Fuller. 
This goes far towards making up for the strange and unfortunate lack 
of a biography of this quiet and capable statesman. It deals ably and con- 
vincingly with the complex situation during Grant’s administration, which 
is generally presented with the distorting color of partizanship. One 
could wish for a more definite treatment of Mr. Fish’s general ideas on 
American foreign policy, particularly in connection with expansion. In 
the bibliography one misses some familiar titles, but the article, as are all 
the others, is independently based on the primary evidence. 

Mr. Temple’s W. H. Seward is admirable from the political point of 
view. It falls short, however, of the object of the series. The break in 
personnel and in policy which followed the triumph of the Republican 
party, as in connection with the slave trade and our relations with the 
negro republics of Haiti and Santo Domingo, deserves consideration. The 


account of the purchase of Alaska is inadequate and antiquated. A word 
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should have been accorded the Russian research 
short the account 1s readable and a contributi but it d ts e we 
the purpose for which it is designed 

Mr. Bowers and Miss Reid do very well by W. M. Evarts Proper 
emphasis is laid upon his activity in handling the legal rt 
department. His important declarations on « l 
treaty with Samoa, however, are dealt with too Mr. Locke 
two sketches of J. G. Blaine are sound and clear. Considering, however. 
the important results of Blaine’s drastic and radi t 1 se 
that Mr Lockey should have been vyiven more space (One nsequence oO 
this cramping is that Mr. Blaine seems singularly absent é 
haps, proper to give a greater proportionate attention to those etarie 
not familiar and for knowledge of whom one will naturally t to this 
ser'es, but Blaine’s diplomacy was so clearly connected with his position 
in the nation, and particularly with his continuous and powerful influence 
with the Senate, that one seems here to be dealing with a shadow In 
particular the antecedents of Blaine’s American policy and his attitude 


toward Samoa need more intensive discussion. This is perhaps the most 
striking illustration of what one feels generally, and probably inevitably 
in these later sketches as compared with those of earlier \ Ss, a sense 


of formality and unreality. 
Mr. Brown’s F. T. Frelinghuysen, Mr. Shippee’s T. F. Bayard, Mr 
Castle’s J. W. Foster, and Mr. Schuyler’s Richard Olney, combine to make 
a valuable and interesting volume. All are well suited to their purpose 
and present clearly basic facts; all give the best extant accounts of their 
respective subjects. Separately they all present able and conscientious 


Americans, combined they unfold a sorry tale of American dipl 


The carefully chosen adjectives which close the volume with Richard 
Olney may indicate the only serious criticism that might be made of 
Olney “ will stand for a long time as one of the most vigorous, resolute 
and independent men who have ever held” the office. Will he not stand 


for several other things less commendable? 


The Organization and Administration of the Union Army, 1861 
1865. By Frep ALBERT SHANNON, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of History, Kansas State Agricultural College. Two volumes. 
(Cleveland: A. H. Clark Company. 1928. Pp. 323, 348. 


THESE two volumes tell of the feeding, clothing, and munitioning of 
the Federal armies; the discipline and daily life of the soldier: nd the 


methods by which the armies were raised. Dry subjects, that could easily 
be made dull reading, but Dr. Shannon has written with such spirit that 
the interest never flags. He has gathered a mass of valuable i 
which, on the whole, he treats with discrimination; but he lays on the 
darker colors of the picture with so heavy a hand that the result is unduly 


sombre. 


macy 
RussELL FISH 
$25.00. ) 
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It is not surprising that the government, totally inexperienced in the 
conduct of a great war, should have, at the first, made serious mistakes: 
and that corruption, profiteering, and inefficiency were widespread. The 
wonder is that the chaos should have been reduced so quickly to com- 
parative order. 

The tone of the book is set in the opening chapter on the State Rights 
Principle Applied to the Army: “ The abolitionist would fight to free the 
slaves, the Kentuckian to save the Union so that slavery might be pre- 
served. The capitalist would fight, by proxy, to preserve the southern 
market and to exclude therefrom the competition of foreign states. The 
frontier states would fight to keep the far West negroless and open for 
their settlement. The older settlements west of the Alleghanies and north 
of the Ohio would fight, when at all, for sentiment or for various of the 
other mentioned motives. The wage victims of the industrial revolution 
would fight, if at all, by compulsion or for pay. . . . One bloc of states 
represented one interest, another represented another. Each was careful 
to see that its rights were not impaired either by neighbors or by national 
encroachment. 

How, then, should the armies be recruited, trained, and mobilized, and 
the war conducted? If by the nation, then one section might predominate 
over another and subvert the other’s men and money to its own interests 
State interest, therefore, dictated that the troops should be raised and 
managed, and that the war policies should be controlled, as far as possible, 
by the individual states.” 

In the chapter on the feeding and clothing of the volunteers stress is 
laid on the “ shoddy uniforms ”, “ sleazy and rotten blankets ” and “ rusty 
and putrid pork ” with which the troops were supplied. But, as a matter 
of fact, these abuses were materially checked soon after the advent of 
Meigs as quartermaster-general in June, 1861. 

The chapter on the evolution of discipline leaves much to be desired. 
Many instances are cited to illustrate the ineptness of the volunteers and, 
in particular, of their officers. These, however, relate almost entirely to 
the opening months of the war; though this is not made clear to the 
reader who, unless he is careful, will reach the conclusion that in the 
opinion of the author the armies that marched with Sherman to the sea 
and fought with Grant in the Wilderness were little better than “ armed 
mobs and not very well armed at that ”. 

Nor should the author’s comments as to regular and volunteer officers 
pass unchallenged. They are based, apparently, upon an article that ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly in June, 1864, by Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Colonel Higginson’s experience was limited to service 
in two quiet sectors, on the coast of North Carolina for a few months and 
on the sea islands of South Carolina in command of a colored regiment 
for the rest of the time. He was hardly, therefore, in a position to write 
from personal knowledge of the relative merits of the two classes of 


officers in the fighting armies. But Dr. Shannon has practically adopted 
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Colonel Higginson’s conclusions as his own, tor the Atlantic Montl 


article is parap! by direct quotation throughout the chapter 


irased or given 


Nor is any reference made to the able discussion of this subject by Ger 


eral Jacob D. Cox in his Memoirs. One could hardly ask for a more ex 
perienced authority; yet his book is not named in the bibliography giver 


i 
of works consulted. 

Dr. Shannon’s own opinion is that “either West Point training o1 
long experience in the army were imperative as a part of the equipment 
of a first-class officer ” * All the general officers and their aides and at 
least the colonels for each regiment [of volunteers should have been 
pointed] from the more than eleven hundred commissioned officers in the 
regular army. Of the more than fifteen thousand privates and non-com 
missioned ofhcers remaining a large majority would have proved \v 
uable as captains, lieutenants and sergeants.” 

But there were types of regular officers wholly unfitted to command 
(American volunteers; not alone the wooden conservatives of the ordnance 
bureau, as described by the author, who refused to supply efficient breec! 
loading rifles until near the close of the war; nor the still more numerous 
type, efficient and courageous, who through lack of understanding tailed 
with citizen soldiers. And when one considers the ne‘er-do-well illiterate 
immigrants that filled the ranks of the old army, we can only wonder at 
what would have happened had a “large majority ” of them been placed 
in immediate command of American volunteers Che officers and enlisted 
men could have been utilized as the Confederates utilized their trained 
soldiers, to organize and drill recruits, and, if selected for appointment 
to command them. But to have forced them arbitrarily upon the volun- 
teers would have been disastrous Phat the United States Regular Army 
was kept intact, was due, not as Dr. Shannon seems to imply, to the War 
Department, but to the Regulars themselves and, in particular, to Gen- 
eral Scott 

The chapters covering the collapse of state recruitin; 


1 


tion of the Enrollment Act are of special interest; but here, as elsewhere, 


the author over-emphasizes the disagreeable. Perhaps he feels that our 
complacency should be punctured, but if we are to understand proper! 
what actually happened and why it happened, both sides should be given 


in equal degree. His failure in this respect is the most serious detect 
the book. 


The Confederate Privateers. By Morrison Ropinson, Ji 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1g28. Pp. xvi, 372 
$4.00. ) 

So far as the present reviewer knows, there has never been a volume 
dealing adequately with the privateers which operated during the Civil 
War under the sanction of the Confederate government until the appear- 
ance of this very admirable one for which there has always been a crying 


need; for, as the author rightly points out, the subject has been sadly 


| | 
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neglected, even by the best naval authorities. Such otherwise excellent 
works as The Abolition of Privateering and the Declaration of Paris, by 
Francis R. Stark (1897), and La Guerre de Course, by Charles LaMache 
(1901), hardly mention it, Stark merely noting incidentally President 
Davis’s invitation to apply for letters of marque; and LaMache, while 
devoting several pages to the Confederate commerce-destroyers, omitting 
specific reference to privately armed vessels. Edgar Stanton Maclay’s 
History of American Privateers (1899) contains “two scant and in- 
accurate pages on the privateers of the Confederacy and makes no men- 
tion of the privately armed vessels of the Republic of Texas in the years 
1834 and 1835". John Thomas Scharf, in his History of the Confederate 
States Navy, (1887) which still remains the sole work on Confederate 
sea power as a whole, gives but a single chapter to the privateers, and 
this contains serious errors, which Mr. Robinson is at some pains to point 
out. This neglect on the part of even the best writers comes, of course, 
chiefly from a lack of authoritative data, for, while those concerning the 
Union forces became available a few years ago, on the completion, so far 
as the North is concerned, of the monumental Offictal Records of the 
Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, the records 
of the Confederate vessels have just been finished and published. It is 
therefore hardly surprising that the Confederate President himself, in his 
Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government (1881), makes but scanty 
and in some instances erroneous references to Southern privateers. Per- 
haps less excusable were the authors of Sea Power in American History, 
which was published as late as 1920, in devoting but a single paragraph 
to the Confederate privateers, and making the statement that these ves- 
sels ‘all were sailing-craft ”, although five of them were steamers. 

Mr. Robinson modestly disclaims any intent to be “ adversely critical ”, 
wishing merely to show “that there is no real bibliography on those last 
privateers in the world’s history. One must be referred to the news- 
papers of the ’sixties, the Official Records, and the unpublished archives 
of the Navy Department. The writer has made prolonged researches at 
these sources. Doubtless from time to time, old diaries, correspondence, 
and even log books may be found in the possession of descendants of Con- 
federate privateersmen, which will supplement, perhaps even revise, some 
of the tales told in this volume, and very likely add new ones.” 

The style of Mr. Robinson’s narrative is far from formal, in fact al- 
most jocular at times, but from an historical viewpoint it does not appear 
to suffer on this account, and the prime quality of a chronicler is always 
present, of giving “chapter and verse” as proof of every statement 
made. 

Always possessed of a good deal of the romantic, privateering has ever 
been stigmatized by enemy merchants as nothing but piracy under an- 
other name, and legal hairsplitting arose during the course of every war, 
especially when a foreigner engaged in privateering under a flag not his 
own. In the Civil War President Jefferson Davis, on April 17, 1861, 
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issued a proclamation inviting applications for letters of marque 
reprisal. Two days later, on the nineteenth, President Lincoln issued 
counter-proclamation, declaring that if “ any per ler the é 
uuthority of the said States, or under any pretense, shall molest a vessel 
of the United States, or the persons or cargo on board of her, su erson 
will be held amenable to the laws of the United States for the prevention 
and punishment of piracy”. The bitterness engendered by this phase « 
the war was greatly increased by the enlarged scope given the privatel) 


armed vessels by the Confederate government, a bounty being offered f 


the destruction of enemy war vessels, the traditional policy, that the mer 


chantman is the natural quarry of the privateer, at least in the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century, being thus departed from, in a way t 
arouse resentment in the United States and to cause international ey les 
of a serious nature. As a matter of fact, the Confederate government 
overreached itself in this, for al governments in the event t 


only refused entry to the prize vessels, but commanded their citizens to 
refrain, conformably to the spirit of the Declaration of Paris, from fit- 
ting out privateers under the flag of either belligerent. 


The story of the Confederate privateers is one of adventure and enter- 


prise. How much effect their operations, w] took place in both t 
Atlantic and the Pacific, actually had on the development and result of 


the war is problematical. As Mr. Robinson says, the day of privateers 


had already passed in 1861, and, in spite of individual success¢ 


lu 
complished comparatively little. Their futility was seen by the Southern 
leaders very soon, and John Slidell, the Confederate commissioner 
Paris, wrote his Department of State as early as February 11, 1862 | 
is quite evident that privateering is an arm which can no longer be used 
to advantage. The chief, I may say the only, object of the owners, of 
ficers, and crews of privateers is prize money. So long as our own coast 
is blockaded, and our prizes are not admitted into any neutral port, there 


can be no inducement to fit out private armed vessels. Why not, then 


~} 


abandon a system which experience has demonstrated to be 


failure, and which, while innocuous to our foes, is the subject of bitter 
commentary by our enemies, and warmly deprecated by our f1 


Europe?” 
I 


On the whole, it is not too much to say that this volume by Mr. R 
‘ kes its place amone the indispensable the Civil 
son takes its place among the indispensable Works ivil 

WAI 


The Southwestern Frontier, 1865-1881. By Cart Coke R 

Ph.D., Professor of History, Simmons University Cleve 

A. H. Clark Company. 1928. Pp. 336. $6.00.) 

As used in this book, the term “ Southwestern Frontier” connote 
roughly, southwestern Kansas, the old Indian Territory, central a 
western Texas, and New Mexico east of the Rio Grande lore 


speaking, however, it is the Texas frontier, the Indiar lderne 


‘ 
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ing westward from a line connecting Dallas and Austin in that state 
The theme of the work is the evolution of this vast area from a state of 


barbarism, through the buffalo-hunting and cattle-ranching stages, to the 
coming of the permanent settler. A brief consideration of the various 


Indian tribes living in the region is followed by a detailed account of t 


occupation of it by federal troops and the establishment of the numerous 


1e 


military posts there prior to the Civil War. Brief mention is also made 

of Butterfield’s Overland Stage as a civilizing agency in this earlier 

period 
During the war the Confederate flag largely displaced the Federal 


colors throughout this area, and the turbulence and devastation of the 
war years actually brought about a recession rather than an advance of 
the frontier. With the conclusion of hostilities the federal government 
was confronted by a two-fold task. The army posts must be restored and 
reoccupied in order to repel Indian forays; at the same time, steps must 
be taken to remove the red man from large portions of the region and to 
confine him to certain restricted areas. 

The reoccupation of the’ posts was effected with despatch, and the 
military arm of the government was ready to function. While the civil 
authority, working through the Indian Commission, began negotiations 
with various Southwestern tribes as early as 1867, with a view to the 
withdrawal of the natives from the region, and the construction of rail- 
ways through their country, the time had not vet arrived for the Indian 
to relinquish peaceably his hold upon his ancient hunting grounds 
} 


A decade of gradual advance by the more daring settlers, of stubborn 


resistance by the native, of lawless and fraudulent trading with the 
Indian, of cattle thieving, Indian depredations upon white settlements, 
and punitive expeditions by the military, must supervene before the 
prairie could be cleared of the savages and the way paved for the rush 


1 


of population into the Southwest. A “defensive policy” by the army 


was forced to vield to one of aggression, and there followed a series of 
bloody campaigns in the panhandle and on the Rio Grande frontier be- 
fore the Indians were finally rounded up on the reservations in 1879- 
188o. 

Following the rather dreary story of Indian wars, Professor Rister 
gives us four very interesting chapters portraying the transition to a state 
of settled society. Buffalo hunting as a factor in Southwestern develop- 
ment is well handled and the cattle industry as a stage in frontier evolu- 
tion is also dealt with in an interesting manner. <A chapter on the Build- 
ing of Railways treats very briefly the relation of the railway to the 
passing of the frontier. Finally, under the caption, Problems of Frontier 
Life, the author covers the whole gamut of subjects, from frontier law- 
lessness and debauchery to religious and educational developments. 

Professor Rister has made extensive use of sources which hitherto 


have received little attention. These are found in the Old Records Sec- 
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tion, Adjutant-General’s Office, War Department, Washington. T1 
in both manuscript and printed form, and give detailed data regarding 
not only the activities of the military forces in the Southwest, but also 
social conditions throughout the region. Much use has also been made 
of House and Senate documents of the federal government and of the 
public documents of the state of Texas 

The format of the volume is attractive and a rather compl 
adds to the usefulness of the book. Beyond doubt, Professor Rister 
given us our most satisfactory unified account of the Southwester: 
frontier during the period in question. The most original, 
f the military advance 


teresting, portion of the book is the description ( 
and the subsequent Indian campaigns. The reviewer is strongly of the 


somic 


opinion that the value of the work would have been enhanced 


details of the early period been sacrificed in the interest of a more com 
plete account of the actual passing of the frontier. The opportunity for 


original contribution to the history of the cattle industry of the 


South 


west as a factor in frontier development is largely neglected Nor is 
adequate attention given to the part of the railway in the permanent 
settlement of the country. The reader is left with a desire to know more 


about the process of settlement, who the settlers were, w 


from, and the various agencies for the promotion of settlement 


American Policy Toward Russia since 1917. By FrRepERICK Lewis 
ScHuMAN, Ph.D. (New York: International Publishers. 1928 
Pp. 399. $3.75.) 

Tuts book is a somewhat detailed study of the history of 
policy toward Soviet Russia since 1917, based in the main on pr 
sources available in English. The manuscript materials to be 1 
the Department of State have not provided much for the author and it i 
rather doubtful whether they would in any case afford fresh int 


historical tradition of 


of importance. An introductory chapter on the histori 


Russian-American friendship leads at once to the revolution of 1917 
By chapter XI. we have reached the year 1928 in orderly historical se 
quence. There follow four chapters in which the author discusses the 
policy of recognition, the propaganda of world revolution, repudiatior 


of debts, and confiscation of property. He then attempts to summarize 


the general situation. Appendixes of documents (previously e 
reference notes by numbered chapter headings it wit title 
bibliography of books printed in English, together with three 
sketch-maps, and a fair index complete the equipment of the } | 
historical portions of the volume are well done though one or two mi 
errors can be pointed out. In the more controversial and later secti 
the author undoubtedly tries to be impartial, but on the whole criticiz 
\merican policy and favors prompt recognition of Soviet t 


though he agrees that such a step is unlikely in the near future 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXIV. 42 


here they came 
James B. Hepces 
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There is at times a certain looseness of phraseology that a more care- 
ful reading of the manuscript would have prevented. Thus Armenia, 
Syria, and Palestine are referred to as having been German territories 
prior to the peace (p. 38). Speaking of the Czechoslovak forces in 
Russia the author states (p. 94) that “all plans of going to France were 
abandoned ” in the end of June, 1918, though (p. 96) he quotes Czech of- 
ficials as saying on July 3 and 4 that they wished to proceed to France and 
to assist the Allies on the western front. The statement about the con- 
fusion regarding the invitation to the United States in May, 1922, to send 
representatives to the meeting at the Hague to discuss Russian affairs is 
itself confusing (p. 221). As a matter of fact there were two invita- 
tions—one, to attend a committee on Russia (from France) and, two, to 
attend the Hague conference. The second invitation was declined and 
nothing came of the first proposal (cf. The International Interpreter, 
June 10, 1922). When (p. 311) the author mentions the United States 
as having assisted Denikin, Yudenitch, and Wrangel there is of course 
an error of fact. The author seems to swallow the Raymond Robbins 
story (p. 76) of a sincere Russian appeal in 1918 to prevent the ac- 
ceptance of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. He ignores the fact that Lenin 
had on January 8 given to a meeting of Bolshevik leaders his defense of 
the proposed treaty. These theses were later published in the /zvestia 
of March 8. He likewise omits all reference to Zinoviev’s public boast 
that at this time, “ We slapped the President of the United States in the 
face”. Indeed the omission of many of the more bellicose Russian de- 
nunciations of American policy might lead the average reader to suppose 
that mistakes in diplomacy had been chiefly by the United States. He 
concludes (p. 315) that “the wisdom and propriety of the American 
position as judged both by legal and by political considerations seem open 
to serious question”. This may very well be true, for the matters at 
issue between the United States and Russia could possibly be adjusted on 
paper without much difficulty. What the author does not emphasize is 
that in reality American policy is chiefly controlled by opportunism and 
self-interest. When it is to the advantage of the United States to recog- 
nize Russia she will undoubtedly do so. So far it has not been, for a 
variety of reasons. 

As a whole the book is loosely written, making use of such barbarous 
terms as “ motivated”, yet it is a good historical survey which should be 
useful if read with a careful eye. A. L. P. D. 


Survey of Amertcan Foreign Relations, 1928. By Cuarves P. 
HowLanp, Director of Research of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. Research Associate in Government in Yale University. 
{Publications of the Council on Foreign Relations.] (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1928. Pp. xiv, 610. $5.00.) 
Tuts book is the first of a series of volumes on the foreign relations 


of the United States, to be published by the Council of Foreign Relations. 
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The plan is to choose subjects each year “in which a culmination of some 
sort has thrown the question involved into high light, or those which have 
come to a stage of temporary unrest and so allow of deliberate examina- 
tion” (p. vii). The field to be covered is not to be limited strictly to 
political matters but will extend to “ those of an economic character which 
may have a political outlook, domestic or international” (p. vii). The 
historical background of each topic is also to be given. Each volume is 
to bear the date of the year of its publication. The present volume car 
ries the topics roughly to January 1, 1928, and does not treat of events 
in 1928, as one might infer from the title. The book is a coOperative one; 
beside the work of Mr. Howland, certain chapters and sections were 
written by Arthur Bullard, H. B. Elliston, and Quincy Wright. Before 
publication the volume was submitted for criticism to a group of spe 
cialists, whose names appear in the preface. 

Planned and sponsored in this manner the new series makes an 
auspicious start in the volume under review. The book is composed of 
five sections, each of which is divided into chapters which treat of various 
phases of the topic under discussion. In section I., on American Foreign 
Policy, the factors and forces underlying it are first related, followed by 
a summary of the traditions of our policy and the development of 
mestic control of foreign affairs. Section II., on the United States as an 
Economic Power, opens with a survey of American commercial expansion 
and the change of outlook caused by the fact that the United States has 
become a creditor nation. This leads naturally to a treatment of the State 
Department’s supervision of foreign loans. The final chapter in the sec- 
tion deals with the international implications of gold distribution and the 
problem of the United States in its attempts to control the relation be 
tween gold and credit. Section III., on the United States and the League 
of Nations, gives an historical background for the League and then traces 
the relations of the United States to the League, showing how, from a 
policy of communicating with the League only indirectly through a third 
party, our government has gradually arrived at an open and official pat 


ticipation in questions taken up by the League for solution. Section IV., 


on Financial Relations of the United States Government after the World 
War, deals with reparations and debts, questions greatly complicated by 
the refusal of the United States to join the League of Nations. Again a 


policy of aloofness has been changed to a policy of codperation. <A ba 

difference of opinion between European governments and the United 
States arose from the American standpoint that debts and reparation 
were distinct and separate affairs, a distinction extremely difficult to main 
tain. Section V. relates to the Limitation of Armament. After describ 
ing the success of the Washington Conference in 1921, it traces the fur- 
ther attempts at limiting armaments and goes rather deeply into the basic 
reasons for the failure of these later conferences. It is contended that 
the meaning of “ equality” will have to be cleared up before there can 


be an agreement on naval policy between Great Britain and the United 


| 
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States. Underlving this is the real issue of what has been called “the 
freedom of the seas”. This question is treated historically and the vol- 
ume closes with suggestions for an Anglo-American naval understanding. 

The book is a valuable addition to the rapidly growing literature on 
our foreign relations. It provides an excellen survey of a number of the 
most disputed points of policy which are facing the United States—ques- 
tions which must be more generally comprehended if they are to be settled 
permanently and justly. It is but natural that in this field there should 
be differences of opinion and the volume under discussion bristles with 
potential controversies, but on the whole it has succeeded in its avowed 
purpose of presenting “an unbiased statement of facts and a fair inter- 
pretation of policy’ (p. viii). Because of its topical arrangement of the 
subject-matter and its cooperative treatment, there is a lack of unity in 
the narrative which is somewhat disconcerting to the reader. One criti- 
cism of editorship may be made. Direct quotations are frequently made 
for which no page citations are given, for example on pages 31, 34, 35, 
43, 45, 67, 70, 87—to mention only a few such omissions. This is a mat- 
ter which ought to be corrected in later volumes. 

EverRETT S. Brown. 


Province and Court Records of Maine. Volume L., 1636-1668. 
Edited by CHarLEs THORNTON Lipsy. (Portland: Maine His- 
torical Society. 1928. Pp. Ix, 352. $10.00.) 

ONCE again, as so often before, the Maine Historical Society, soon to 
celebrate the one-hundreth anniversary of its birth, has placed the his- 
torian in its debt by issuing a new collection of colonial records relating 
to the history of the state. The volume before us contains the still extant 
unprinted records of the province of Maine, covering the years 1636 to 
1652 and 1661 to 1668, while the colony was under the governmental 
control of the Gorges family and the commissioners of Charles II. When 
means afford the society proposes to add two more volumes carrying the 
subject to 1689. The present instalment comprises the Gorges charter of 
1639, sundry commissions and instructions issued during these years, the 
proceedings of various courts (which constitute the bulk of the volume), 
and a few wills and inventories of a particularly interesting character. 

All these documents are of value, partly, as showing the way the 
government was organized during these early years in the frontier towns 
and villages between the Piscataqua and the Penobscot, and, partly, as 
throwing a flood of light upon the activities of the settlers and the con- 
ditions under which they lived. One understands better what Winthrop 
meant when he spoke of Agamenticus (Georgeana or York) as a poor 
village and its mayor a tailor, and though the contentious minister to 
whom he refers finds no mention in these pages, a successor, one Burdett, 
does find place and fairly emulates Lyford of the Plymouth colony in 
scandalous conduct. Because of the interest that these documents have 
for men and women and manners we can but regret that the editor, Mr. 
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Libby, who has executed his editorial function with meticulous c 


should have devoted so large a part of his introduction to tilting at the 


windmills of legal phraseology in the charter—which he interprets at 
face value—and have made so much of the clearly supposititious “ hanket 
ing after the fleshpots of villeinage” by Gorges and others of ; kind: 


for Mr. Libby is quite wrong in what he considers “the essence of vil- 


leinage ”. What Gorges wanted, as well as what other seignorial leaders 
of that time and for a century afterwards wanted, was tenants not vil 
leins, and there is a wide difference between a tenant “ who was not to 


depart from the place where he is once planted” and one with the status 


of a villein. Mr. Libby's phrases are often labored and extravagant and 
his adjectives are not always well chosen; while his facetiousness, his 
occasional sour humor, and his manifest dislike of cl: 
antipathy toward Gorges, Maverick, the Stuarts, and feudal institutions 
generally, and his hostility for Massachusetts (pp. lvi, 82) do not arouse 
confidence in his opinions. 

A preliminary essay on the social, religious, and governmental con 
ditions in Maine during these years would have been very welcome. The 
settlers, from whose point of view Mr. Libby says he has written, were 
not above abusing their own government, and their loose moral standards 
appear frequently in these pages. The courts, some of them at least, 
exercised both judicial and legislative functions, and are called at times 


“General Courts”. A “General Assembly ” is mentioned later. There 
were town-meetings, with selectmen, grand inquests with their 
ments, trial by jury, and “ Crowner’s Quests”. Religious intentions were 
unusually good, and on page 136, October 16, 1649, is given an order of 
the general court proclaiming religious liberty (“in a Christian way”), 
that is quite as important as the similar declarations of Rhode Island an 
Maryland and much less well known. Rigid orders against lying an 
absence from church are frequent, but both seem to have been better 
obeyed in the breach than in the observance. The society with whic! 
these documents deal is that of the frontier, rou unconventional, 
restless of law and order. 


CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


A History of Canada. By Cart Wittke, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of 
History in Ohio State University. (New York: A. A. Knopf 
1928. Pp. xx, 398, xvili. $7.50.) 

In the past the history of Canada has not received much attention in 
the United States and Professor Wittke’s book is evidence of awakening 
interest. It is comprehensive and, while no phase of Canada’s history ts 
neglected, more than half of the book deals with the period since the 
federation of Canada in 1867. The book is therefore chiefly one for the 
reader who wishes to learn how and why Canada has reached her present 
status, ranking as a full nation, on a basis of at least nominal equality 


with Great Britain, with her own envoys to foreign countries, and yet con- 
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tinuing the political tie with other parts of the British Empire under a 
common sovereign. It is a story of growth and as one reads it one 
wonders whether, but for misunderstanding and blundering not confined 
to one side, Great Britain and the former colonies might not each have 
maintained a full independence and yet have remained united by the ties 
of confidence and affection which today exist between Great Britain and 
Canada. History is in truth as much a sad record of futility as of noble 
achievement. 

Professor Wittke make no claim to be picturesque, but he is always 
lucid and he writes with complete detachment of mind. Perhaps he is the 
first writer who, with adequate knowledge of both countries, has tried to 
cover on a considerable scale the long history of the relations of Canada 
and the United States. At every turn contact with the people to the 
south is a dominant feature in Canada’s history. During nearly a cen- 
tury French Canada fought the English colonies; the American Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812 brought the invasion of Canada from the south; 
the American Civil War caused fears of aggression which helped to 
produce federal Canada; and before and since that time the economic 
policy of the Republic and issues with Great Britain have affected Canada 
deeply. At the present moment Canada, with only one neighbor, is in- 
terested in the naval question and—a fact half-forgotten—so far as the 
British side is concerned there will never be any war with the United 
States except by consent of Canada, which would be the chief sufferer in 
a conflict. 

Professor Wittke begins with a chapter on Discovery and Exploration, 
and then passes lightly over the period of French rule to that of the 
British conquest, followed so quickly by the American Revolution. He 
shows the causes of the failure to make Canada the fourteenth state in 
the new union and describes the Loyalist migration which led to the crea- 
tion of an English-speaking Canada west of Montreal. In respect of the 
causes of the War of 1812 he deals gently with the rather aggressive acts 
of Governor Simcoe in Upper Canada, but he shows that the war was 
not caused by disputes about orders in council or the right of search, 
already in the way of settlement, but by the frontiersmen beyond the 
Alleghanies, who thought that British influence with the Indians would 
block their expansion and who desired to control the rich fur trade. “I 
would take the whole Continent’ was Henry Clay’s aim; while another 
Kentuckian, Richard M. Johnson, was sure that God’s purpose required 
that the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi should “ belong to the same 
people”. Professor Wittke thinks that the war settled forever the 
destiny of Canada as a separate state. 

The rest and the greater part of the book explains the growth of 
Canada to national status; the discontent with rule by royal governors 
which led to rebellion in 1837-1838; the consequent sending to Canada 
for the first time of a man of Cabinet rank, the Earl of Durham, to make 
enquiries on the spot; his Report, which laid bare the causes of discontent, 
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and the rapid following of efforts to end it. Durham did not favor fe 
eration of the French and English provinces, but union, with the dom 
nance of the English element. This led to the uniting of the two races 
for the first time in a single Parliament. They were too nearly equal 
numbers to decide matters of education and religion by a good 
but the effort to unite them produced in twenty-five years the temper 
federation and for local control over education and municipal life 

The later chapters cover political, economic, and social developme: 
in a state which, under federal ideas, soon expanded from the Atl 
to the Pacific. The Great War had a profound effect in n 
Canada’s political outlook and led to the notabl 


h, in form at least, made Canada as 


perial Conference in 1926 whic 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations as is Great Bri 
herself. It is a fine story of political evolution told with skill and insig 
A valuable feature of the book is the well-selected lists of printe 
authorities given at the end of each chapter. Hitherto it has not been 
easy for readers in the United States to get this information. Students 
will be grateful for such aid, and for the seven excellent maps. In- 
evitably there are a few slips. The Quebec Act which aroused Alexander 
Hamilton and other leaders in the American Revolution has never been 


repealed (p. 59). The Revolutionary War and the later act, in 1791, 
setting up legislatures in Canada, modified the incidence of the act but 
some of its conditions still hold, particularly those which relate to re- 
ligion in Quebec. There is no Canadian Pacific Railroad (p. 237); such 
lines are always railways in Canada as in England. The convention has 
as yet no legal status in Canada; the federation was shaped in a confer 
ence (p. 182). The statement as to jurisdiction in respect of divorce is 


inexact (p. 192). In theory at least the speaker is as much detached 


from party in Canada as he is in England (p. 194). Since this book was 
written Nova Scotia has abolished its second chamber (p. 197), and all 


the Canadian provinces but Quebec are now unicameral; also Canada has 
now named ministers to both France and Japan (p. 348) 


GEoRGE M. Wroni 


MINOR NOTICES 


Old Post Bags: the Story of the Sending of a Letter in Ancient and 
Modern Times. By Alvin F. Harlow. (New York and London, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1928, pp. xviii, 500, $5.00.) This is a very at- 
tractive book. It tells pleasingly all, or nearly all, that the ordinarily 
well-informed person can desire to know about an institution, to which, 
in general, he gives but little thought. Like the sun and the fresh air, the 
post-office, because of its universality, receives no attention unless it 
happens to make a slip in its functioning. That it has an interesting 
But the title of the book 


1 


story is obvious, and here it is told very well. 
is apt to mislead. Read along with the rather long subtitle, the purpose 


of the writer is plain enough, but a title should not require an explanation. 
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The volume covers a wide range, extending from the relay system in 
use in Persia 600 years before our era to the air service between New 
York and San Francisco. Under the author’s entertaining guidance, we 
may observe the great governmental system of Imperial Rome, known a3 
the Cursus Publicus; may wonder at the enterprise of the Thurn and 
Taxis family, who for centuries provided postal facilities to the countries 
of continental Europe; and linger a little over the development of the 
British post-office, which culminated in the penny postage. The author 
might spend an hour or two with advantage over the evidence gathered in 
1843-1844 by a parliamentary committee, on whose findings depended the 
vacillating fortunes of penny postage. Some of the facts adduced would 
find a fitting place in his interesting book. 

As the story shifts to this side of the Atlantic its interest increases. 
More than half the book is taken up with the American post-office. The 
account of the colonial posts leaves something to be desired in complete- 
ness, but on the whole there is little occasion for complaint. One can 
visualize the marvellous development of the mail service, which followed 
pantingly the migrations of groups over the whole of the territories of 
the United States. The post-office was not indifferently taken for granted 
in those days. The line-up before the wicket in the San Francisco post- 
office in 1849 was apt to begin 24 hours before it opened; and twenty-five, 
and sometimes as much as fifty dollars were paid for a good position in 
the line. 

A word must be said of the excellent printing and illustrations. The 
latter, which are numerous, are taken mostly from contemporary cuts and 
engravings, and do really illustrate the text, besides furnishing pleasure 


in themselves. 


Spain and Spanish America in the Libraries of the University of 
California: a Catalogue of Books. (Berkeley, University of California 
Library, 1928, pp. 846.) This is, in a sense, the bibliographical age. 
An increasing emphasis is being laid, not only on the bibliography of 
historical matters but of all the branches of knowledge. The union 
catalogue, which is being compiled in the Library of Congress; the project 
for cooperative bibliography covering the Americas, endorsed by the 
Pan American Conference at Havana in 1928, the preliminaries of which 
are now being arranged; the Wilgus project for a critical bibliography 
of Hispanic America (now made a part of the tentative agenda of the 
project mentioned immediately above) ; the project to list all official docu- 
ments of Hispanic America, undertaken by a committee of the American 
Library Association; and the comprehensive bibliography of Florida now 
being compiled under the auspices of the Florida State Historical Society 
—these are only a few of the outstanding projects in progress. 

Now comes the volume which forms the subject of this review—the 
forerunner, it is hoped, of similar lists of special materials existing in 
other large libraries of the United States. It does not profess to be a 
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‘bibliography ’, but only a “catalogue” or “list” of books. It will 
prove of interest and use, however, not only to the bibliographer but as 
well to those interested in the widely diversified classes of material 

The volume is the first part of a work to be complete in two parts, 
although each part is complete in itself. The books listed in this first 


part (complete as of January 1, 1927) are those in the general library of 


the university and those of all the departmental and special libraries on 


the campus at Berkeley, except of the Bancroft library (the cor 
which will form the second volume). The work was undertaken largely 
at the initiative and partially at the expense of Mr. Juan C. Cebrian, a 
Spaniard who has long been a resident of San Francisco and has mad 
many gifts to the university. It was performed wholly by Miss Alice I 
Lyser, of the staff of the university library, who began her work in June 
1925. There are in all some 15,000 titles listed, in alphabetical order by 
author, and some 6200 cross-references. Miss Lyser has also made 
careful subject-index (pp. 759-846), which will enable students to find 
materials along the lines in which they are interested. Historical titles 
are very widely represented. 


The list shows that the collection is essentially a good working one 


It is not remarkable either for its old or its rare volumes, al 


some of both. The great majority of the volumes listed are of the last 


halt of the nineteenth and of the twentieth century \ commendal 
effort is ev idently being made to procure all the best latest materials 

An examination of the volume shows remarkably few errors of com 
mission, and this has been a work of considerable magnitude The re 
viewer believes that facility of investigation would be enhanced had Miss 


Lyser inserted proper catchwords or syllables at the head of each colum: 
of the list and the proper classification headings or abbreviated headings 
at the top of each column of the subject-index. Undoubtedly the volume 


will find wide use 


James A. R son 
The Place-Names of the North Riding of Yorkshi By A. H. Sr 
[English Place-Name Society, ed. A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, vol. V 
(Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1928, 


yp. xlvi, 352, 20s.) When the English Place-Name Society some vears 
I 3: 


ago published its programme, it held out the promise of a volume eacl 


vear rhis promise has been abundantly fulfilled; the present volume 

the fifth in a series that began in 1924. Like the preceding studies it 

a great storehouse of detailed information built up fr nt te 
knowledge of a variety of documentary sources. It differs, however 
from its predecessors in certain important respects; these were concerned 
with shires in southern England where the local nomenclature quite 
varied and in part very ancient, while the present volume deals with a 
more remote region in the north, the settlement of which seems to | y 


to a later pe riod Attention may also be called to the fac 


{ 
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first volume in the series which may be called the work of a single author, 
the actual writing as well as the necessary research having been done by 
Mr. A. H. Smith, sometime fellow in the University of Leeds. 

In some respects the results presented are not quite so satisfying as 
those recorded in the earlier studies. Unlike the sources for the history 
of the southern shires, which often contain large bodies of material from 
Anglo-Saxon times, those for the North Riding have little to offer before 
the Norman period. Early forms are consequently quite rare; and this 
fact is perhaps responsible for the impression that, while most of the 
author’s interpretations are entirely sound and dependable, the volume 
presents a considerable number of unsolved problems. 

The author deals with about fourteen hundred names, nearly all of 
which are of Anglian or Scandinavian origin. British names are exceed- 
ingly scarce, having been swept away by the invaders from the Continent. 
The Angles came into the Riding early in the sixth century and remained 
in control till the second half of the ninth, when the Danes began to settle 
in considerable numbers. After a generation of Danish occupation the 
Norwegians came in to share the land. It is the opinion of the editors 
that this movement came from the northwest, setting out, perhaps, from 


the Norwegian settlements in Ireland. 


The Doctrine of Necessity in International Law. By Burleigh Cush- 
ing Rodick. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1928, pp. x, 195, 
$4.00.) This work, presumably a doctoral dissertation, undertakes to 
examine the traditional maxim that “ necessity knows no law” by con- 
sidering whether or not the doctrine of necessity involved in the action 
of states may be expressed as a legal principle, operating as an exception 
to the usual rules of international law. Such a treatment involves the 
consideration of necessity, carefully distinguishing it, if possible, from 
self-preservation. In addition there would seem to be involved the prob- 
lem, based upon the assumption that necessity furnishes a legal exception 
to a general rule, as to whether or not the extent of the exception is also 
legal, that is, if its content be legally limited, or if it rest with the doer- 
state to determine the content. The problem is not a new one, and a 
half-century ago it was discussed by Lueder under the thesis Kriegsrason 
Geht vor Kriegsmanier. John Westlake examined the doctrine with that 
thoroughness and discrimination of which he was a master. The present 
writer undertakes to go into the general doctrine of necessity in peace as 
well as in war. It must be confessed that his scheme is rather mechanical. 
He divides his subject between the relations of peace and those of war, 
taking up in each the bearing of the alleged doctrine upon certain well- 
known topics of international law: national jurisdiction on the high seas, 
intercourse, all in times of peace, then, following necessity in relation to 
the non-amicable modes of redress, he passes to the consideration of 
necessity in land- and sea-warfare and neutrality. An introduction under- 
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takes to trace the doctrine from Machiavelli through Grotius, “the modern 
founder of the doctrine of necessity ”, to de Martens, as “ those who have 
followed him have contributed little of value”. Why this conclusion, 
when Lueder and Westlake have made lasting contributions, as the 
author’s citations apparently show, is not obvious. 

Aside from the mechanical quality of the writer’s plan, the book suffers 
from the lack of those clear distinctions, which ought at least to have been 
attempted, between necessity, self-defense, and self-preservation. Are 
these terms synonymous? If not, how do they differ? Senator Borah, 
when asked recently by a colleague if “there had ever been an attempt 
in international law to define self-defense ”, replied: “ No, not to define 


A great many international law writers say that the right of self-defense 


among nations is as inherent and inalienable as the right of self-defense 
among individuals. . . . You could not define it. Suppose you attempted 
to define self-defense as to yourself: what would it be? The right to de 
fend yourself. Suppose a nation undertook to define self-defense. It is 


the right of a nation to defend itself.” QO. EF. D. Webster gave a fa- 
mous definition of it in the Caroline dispute, and every modern text- 
writer discusses it. But if each nation determine self-defense for itself, 
it will do so as to necessity. An historic “necessity” is associated with 
Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg in August, 1914. If self-defense and 
necessity so determined are implicit in every treaty, necessity indeed 
“knows no law”. But Mr. Rodick will not have it so and insists not 
only that necessity is a legal conception but that there are at least seven 


legal circumscriptions of the idea. 


Weltmachte der Gegenwart. Von Wilhelm Pfeifer. (Leipzig, Fried- 
rich Brandstetter, 1928, pp. xvi, 576, 11 M.) The author has written a 
popular account of the rise of certain European states—chiefly Russia 
Germany, England, and France—and the United States to world power 
The first one hundred and fifty pages touch lightly on English expansion 
the American colonial period, the expansion of Russia especially in the 
Caucasus, and then cover the United States to the death of Lincoln. The 
rest of the velume concerns itself with the countries named, their expan- 
sion, rivalries, and frictions from 1870 to 1918. France is treated only 
from the point of view of her colonial undertakings. In their relation to 
the above topics, he brings in the Orient, the Balkans, and South Africa 
An account of the World War occupies one-fifth of the volume 


There is nothing novel in the material offer 


ed or penetrating in its 


interpretation. The chief novelty in treatment is the scattered character 
sketches. Dr. Pfeifer has his heroes and villains. In the first group are 
William Penn, Clive, Washington, Shamyl, Lincoln, Bismarck, Kruger, 
and Admiral Tirpitz. He dissembles a certain admiration for Cec 
Rhodes and Theodore Roosevelt, whose careers and imperialism he brack- 


1 Congressional Record, Jan. 5, 1929, p. 1281 


EE 
]. S. Reevs 
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ets as parallel. Woodrow Wilson and Sir Edward (Viscount) Grey play 
the roles usually assigned them by post-war historians in Germany. 
William II. is first sketched so that his personality is a good background 
for Germany’s blunders and vagaries, then he slips out of sight behind 
his uncle, Edward VII., and appears again on the way to the front in 
1914 in a state of mind that borders on mental instability. 

Another device to enliven the history is to describe stirring events by 
long excerpts from the memoirs or accounts of participants; but it is 
sometimes difficult to tell where quotations end and comment begins. 

There are many gaps and much unevenness in treatment. Only for 
Germany is any account given of the rise of industry and science; the 
period 1908 to 1914 is represented by a brief account of the New Turk 
movement. 

The volume is not to be taken seriously, and is mainly just another 
book. There is, however, one passage to be commended to our chauvinists 
and equally to those who think. It is found on pages 349-350, where the 
author analyzes American imperialism. If one just changed names and 
phrasing slightly, it would read like a 1914-1918 characterization of Ger- 
many and Germans. It is thus that we carefree historians do our bit to 


fill in between wars waged by our students. 


A Short History of Europe, 1500-1815. By Albert Hyma, University 
of Michigan. (New York, F. S. Crofts, 1928, pp. xii, 496, $3.50.) It is 
not every book of which it can be said that it makes good its promise. 
The volume under review, however, may justly claim that distinction. In 
his preface the author sets forth his idea of what a text-book should be: 
clear and simple in style, concise in statement, its materials so organized 
as to be easily grasped, its conclusions self-evident and convincing. His 
own book is an admirable illustration of his ideal. Its outstanding quali- 
ties are just those he himself has enumerated, clarity, compactness, intelli- 
gibility, reasonableness. In every particular, selection and employment of 
material, design, construction, interpretation, it is an excellent piece of 
workmanship. Dr. Hyma aimed to produce a book that would teach, and 
he has succeeded. 

In the arrangement of chapters the author had little choice but to fol- 
low the beaten track. In the matter of proportion and emphasis, however, 
he shows a refreshing freedom from convention. The account of the 
Reformation, for example, is more ample than the customary text-book 
narrative, and, it may be added, more just, with a truer appreciation of 
motives, ends, and significance. Similarly, the Old Régime, the French 
Revolution, and Napoleon are given rather more than the usual share of 
space; the Partition of Poland is treated in considerable detail; the Great 
Elector is accorded a place in keeping with his achievement, not always 
duly appreciated, as the proto-architect of Prussia; and in the story of 
the Revolution Carnot stands out with more than ordinary distinctness. 
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But perhaps the most striking evidence of the author's independence 
of judgment is afforded by the rather hig! 
Dutch, as in many respects the leading nation of the seventeenth century, 
and at all times a significant, at many critical junctures a decisive, 
in European history, as in the Thirty Years’ War, the struggle with Louis 


XIV., the colonial rivalry of the eighteenth century, the fortunes of 


Napoleon. All this, of course, is not unknown to the scl olar. but t has 
not generally received due recognition and emphasis in the text-books 
Our “ standard histories”’ too often betray a generic tendency to repeat 


the accepted. Dr. Hyma has not contented himself with the stereotyped 
with commendable independence he undertakes a reapportionment on the 
basis of a fresh census of the facts 
The book is the product of sound scholarship and practical experience, 
substantial, fair and impartial, reliable, adequate in content, and well 
adapted to the requirements of a general course. 
THEODORE COLLIER 


The Great Revolt in Castile: a Study of the Comunero Movement of 
1520-1521. By Henry Latimer Seaver, Associate Professor in the De- 
partment of English and History in the Massachusetts Institute of Tec! 

nology. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928, pp. xi, 293, $5.00.) 
Some thirty years ago the appearance of Manuel Danvila’s miscalled 
“critical history ” of the revolt of the Comuneros of Castile made available 
six volumes of indispensable documentary material, without, however, pro- 
viding anything of a trustworthy narrative of that significant chapter of 
the reign of Charles V. in Spain. On the same subject the older works 
of Hofler and of Habler have been superseded by the account in the third 
volume of R. B. Merriman’s Rise of the Spanish Empire. Now Professor 
Seaver has given us the detailed study of the Comunero movement. With 
his emphasis on the internal situation he traces the development of 


revolt in Castile in all its ramifications and with commendable clearness 


] 


and fullness. By careful and painstaking control of Danvila’s jumble 
documents and by the use of such authorities as Santa Cruz, Mexia, Peter 
Martyr, Maldonado, Alcocer, and Sandoval, the author presents a con 
plete and critical narrative of the rising and of its involved politics. 

The book is both thoroughly documented and attractively made, with 
many illustrations from photographs and drawings by the author. By 
way of setting for the general reader, the first eighty pages give a su 


hure 


mary of the problems created by the accession of the young Hapsburg 


monarch to the thrones of the Catholic kings, and carry the story of his 
first visit to Spain through the cortes of Corunna. The next section 
records the activities of the cities, the formation of the Santa Junta, and 
the Comunero progress and successes to the royalist recovery of Tor 
desillas. The second division of the main narrative treats the course of 
events through the crushing reverse of Villalar 4 short concluding 


section gives an account of Bishop Acufia’s career in Toledo and his 
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capture, of the French invasion of Navarre, of the final efforts of Padilla’s 
widow Maria Pacheco, and of the treatment of the captured rebel leaders. 

Along with rebel excesses and the counsels of violent extremists among 
the popular party, Professor Seaver presents the moderation and devotion 
to principle of some of the Comunero deputies and a sufficiently complete 
picture of some of the prominent caballeros in the movement to permit a 
fairer understanding of their conduct. This is notably true in the case of 
Pedrolaso de la Vega, whose position is clearly presented (pp. 287-288) 
and whose defection to the royalist cause appears reasonable, rather than 
as personal pique. The play of interests among the nobility and the 
development of measures by the cardinal-regent, the constable, and the 
admiral are also vividly set forth. The underlying justice of many 
Comunero demands won the recognition of many nobles; even the Count 
of Benavente who had suffered from the destructiveness of rebel troops, 
appreciated the force of the appeal for Castilian rights. The constitu- 
tional platform of the junta and the chapter on the Great and Just Quarrel 
of the Valladolid Days are particularly noteworthy. Although the author 
explains at the outset the practice he will follow in using Spanish names, 
his consistency in that matter leads to Hispanic spellings of place-names 
which are in general English usage in anglicized form, as for example, 
Sevilla and Coruna. A complete bibliography would have been a conveni- 
ent addition to this work; the full references in foot-notes and the ap- 
praisal of primary authorities in the appendix do, however, meet that 
general need. 

E. Dwicut SALMON. 


Registres du Conseil de Genéve. Publiés par la Société d'Histoire et 
d’Archéologie de Genéve. Tome XI., de 1528 41532. (Geneva, Kundig. 
1929.) Volume XI. of the Registres du Conseil de Genéve is now in 
page-proof and will be issued shortly under the auspices of the Société 
d'Histoire et d’Archéologie. It contains the minutes of the city admin- 
istration from 1528 to 1532 and thus covers the year 1529—a most im- 
portant epoch in the slow development of Geneva’s progress towards 
autonomy and self-government. 

The editors, MM. Rivoire and van Berchem, merit special homage for 
the unexampled way in which they have poured time, money, and learning 
into the enterprise of the publication of these minutes. The crabbed 
writing of the most unclassical Latin in the originals made consultation 
of the matter very difficult. The records are now in print from 1409 
almost to the eve of the plebiscite of 1536. After that the Latin was 
changed for French. The publication, accomplished without secretaries 
and with only limited assistance, scholarly and financial, is an instance of 
unrewarded, disinterested devotion to the history of a unique city state. 
And it is a valuable contribution to the history of democracy—a chapter 


that ought not to be neglected. 


| 
| 
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On our part, it is to be regretted that Professor Herbert Darling 
Foster is not still among us to reap the harvest of this latest work of the 
Genevan gentlemen and to express his appreciation '—something he was 
peculiarly qualified to accord. His article on “ Geneva before Calvin 
(Am. Hist. Rev., VIII. 217) written twenty-five years ago indicated the 
wealth of information to be culled from Genevan archives. He had a 
clear vision of the workings of the civic spirit, quite apart from theologic 


considerations. And, alas! time was not given him to develop his conclu 


sions. 
RutH PuTNAM 
Willem IIT. en Amsterdam, 1683-1685. Door Gerdina Hendrika 
Kurtz. (Utrecht, Kemink and Son, 1928, pp. 233, 2.50 fl.) The years 


set down in this title were part of a period in which the histories of the 


several nations of Western Europe became partially fused by the pressure 


of French hegemony into the history of an international resistance. It 
was the age of Louis XIV., but it was as truly—though perhaps not as 
pervasively—the age of William III., who by character and destiny was 


European rather than Dutch. So far is this his role that there is a certain 
oddity in observing him from the point of view of this thesis, as stad 
holder, struggling with the city of Amsterdam for control of the foreign 
policy of the Dutch Republic. Amsterdam was by no means Europea 
she was Amsterdam. It takes two to create a situation of obstinacy, and 


William III. and the Council of Amsterdam were almost equally gifted in 


g 
this quality. William wanted a European alliance, costly military prepa- 
rations, war with France. Amsterdam wanted no foreign commitments, 
the reduction of land forces, peace, economy, and a lowering of taxation, 
particularly with respect to the tariff. Juffr. Kurtz does even-handed 
justice to both points of view, and indeed the combatants eyed each other 
with rancorous respect. William recognized that without Amsterdan 
there could be no war, no militia, no republic, and therefore no stad- 
holderate. Amsterdam recognized that if Louis XIV. had his way there 
would be little trade that was not French trade, and a much diminished 
Amsterdam. Time was on William’s side. In 1685 he could write 

“Mess. d’Amsterdam paroissent beaucoup moins fiers que par le passe” 


(p. 174). Though the years 1683-1685 were the critical period, the 


author continues to sk«tch the relations of William with Amsterdam after 
his departure for England. The story is of importance chiefly for the 
domestic history of the republic, and the history of its foreign policy 
With the exception of d’Avaux’s Négociations it is written almost en 
tirely from Dutch sources, principally those in the archives of Amsterdam 
To the foreign reader the thesis will be of interest for the additional light 
thrown on the character of William III., as also for light on the workings 
of the most incoherent, enfeebling constitution—not even excepting that 
of the German Confederation—that has ever stultified the action of a 
modern state. 


1 See his review of vol. VIII. in this journal, XXVIII 


| 
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British Diplomatic Instructions, 1680-1780. Volume V., Sweden, 
1727-1789. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by James Frederick 
Chance, M.A., V.P.R.Hist.S. (London, Royal Historical Society, 1928, 
pp. xxvi, 268.) This is the second volume of the Swedish series to be 
reviewed here (for review of volume I., see XXVIII. 355). The real 
value of this series for the study of diplomacy and of history has been 
referred to and credit given for most useful historical introductions 
(XXXI. 350; XXXII. 356). Besides the official correspondence and 
papers in the Record Office, certain manuscript collections in the British 
Museum have been utilized. This period compares most favorably in 
interest with the preceding. In some very important historical develop- 
ments (incidentally not unimportant to Americans), Sweden, though no 
longer able to retain the rank of a first-class power, was somewhat of a 
factor, especially during the Seven Years’ War, the War of American 
Independence, etc. Sweden was chiefly concerned over the question of 
Finland, and also over Bremen and Verden. In discussing the possible 
buying of Swedish soldiers for British uses, certain Hessian transactions, 
similar to those not unknown to Americans, are mentioned (pp. 117-118). 
Though Great Britain had no formal diplomatic relations with Sweden 
between 1748 and 1764, that does not mean, in this book, an entire break. 
Several attempts were made by Great Britain at reviving intercourse and 
the instructions to potential envoys are enlightening reading. 

Throughout most of the period, we find the Franco-British rivalry 
being fought out upon this as strenuously as upon any other ground. The 
unblushing venality of statesmen might surprise us—but this is the eight- 
eenth century. Walpole and Walpolean political philosophy were at their 
zenith. The same methods used in the House of Commons were applied 
to foreign legislators but, by the British at any rate, apparently with less 
success. Most interesting is the contest over the succession in Sweden, 
waged by three European states, including Great Britain, with lavish 
expenditures of money. One is reminded of Poland about the same 
period. The index is again conspicuously good. 

ARTHUR IRVING ANDREWS. 


The Oldest London Bookshop: a History of Two Hundred Years. 
By George Smith and Frank Benger. (London, Ellis, 1928, pp. viii, 141, 
10s. 6d.) The dignity, the easy friendliness, the familiarity with men 
and letters displayed in The Oldest London Bookshop are in the fine 
tradition of “ Ellis”, and the story told in the book explains the sense of 
‘quality ” that pervades the activities of this ancient house. The narra- 
tive is made up of a series of biographies of the proprietors that carries 
on the history of the firm through the two hundred years of its existence. 
The second half of the book is given up to the publication of the family 
correspondence (1751-1806) of James Robson, the second proprietor of 
29 New Bond Street. John Brindley, a bookbinder become antiquarian 


bookseller, moved into the present quarters of the firm in 1728, and 


+ ug i stance in the ‘ centurit } 
propriet the business and its traditions } i\ nt ! t ut 
nterruption bv Brindle. and } lame Rol <0 \ 


1872) Frederick Startr dge Ellis (1872-188: ( + 14 QC 
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¢ nvoly e protection of that country: and the resiliency of 


India in providing a British force to coml 


gave political and military strategists food for thought. The development 
of steam navigation soon aroused further interest; but the dilatory tactics 
of India Company in London postponed achievement. General 


Chesney now conceived of the 


s route as feasible and he spent 


his life in advocating this alternative route. From Svrian ports across 
the desert to Bagdad was a hazardous journey in the fourth decade of 
the nineteenth century: but two steamers were soon available on the river 
and great t ere expected t té 
By the middle of the century the Suez Canal was a project which 
slowly emerged from the fog of Palmerstonian incredulity, ignorance, 
and opposition. In 1867 the canal was opened and the conclud 


deals in part with the question of the control of Es 


the author seems to dismiss the history « f the past forty veat 
tirely too brief and cursorv a viev The same might also b 


later history of the alternative route now known as the Ba: 


ise de France sou > Consulat et l’Empire, 1800-1814. Par 


Abbé G. Consta Docteur és Lettres, Professeur a l'Institut Catholique 


de Pari Paris, Librairie Lecoffre, 1928, pp. xxix, 396, 24 fr.) The 


m of this book is to tra 
French government during t 
discuss, in det religious « 
ment of the schism in th 
diplom nd, by an eccles 


point of view of the Vatican. The story pictures a Napoleon who at 
first excites enthusiasm among the devout by his championship of religio: 
“Une politique insensée ”, he said in a proclamation announcing in 1802 


at, “‘tenta d’étouffer les dissensions re- 


ligieuses sous les débris des autels, sous les ruines de Ja religion méme. 
; C etait 1 Souverain Pontife que l’example des siécles et le raison 
commandaient de recourir, pour rapprocher les opinions et réconcilier les 
coeurs.”” This championship is genuine, of the heart, in the opinion of 
bbé Constant, but followed after 1806 by a lowering of the moral tone, 
the product of success, overwhelming ambition, and the desire to play the 
role of a Charlemagn 
The major part of the book deals most interestingly with the intricate 
and prolonged negotiations, the seven proposals and counter-proposals 


which preceded the signing of the Concordat. Here reliance is placed 


upon Boulay de la Meurthe, D s sur la Négotiation du Concordat. 
For the break between Napoleon and Pius VII 


events of 1810- 


Irs Of Cardinal 


the French army in Egypt 
of the book Here 
s with en- 
said of the 
‘ 
» 
dad Railway 
Tlie. ese | exceptions e OOK IS a seru il readable 
-e the relations between the papacy and the 
he rule of Napoleon. There is no attempt to 
nditions in France before or after the settle- 
French church. It is primarily a study in 
istic, naturally looks at the problem from the 
the promulgation of the Concord - 


if 


Mino) O48 
t 
Pacca (papal pro-secretary of state, 1808-1815) are found particular! 
usetu Based upon the latter is the thrilling st t t t 
pope in 1509. 

Throughout the narrative t ttle attentior to t political 
side of the problem, to Napoleon's 1 ns as ruler of a stat eal | 
by religious divisions for wishing to heal the breach th Ror is 
part played by the legations and the pay norts in t tris eee 
the emperor and his enemies, to the pope 
power. The abbé has no thoughts for such thi He 

who rejoices over the resurrection of churcl n | t 
the later treatment of the pope, and chants a | a ee ' 
reenters the “eternal city” in 1814 

An appendix gives the text of a few i1 tant state pers and le 

) 

Studies International La ind Relat By A. Peat ! 
C.B.E., K.C., LL.D., Whewe Professor ¢ Internatior La t 
University ot Cambridge, Lecturer on International ] t t Roval 
Naval VW ir and ota ( olleges Lal ve, University rl 

York, Macmillan Company, 1928, pp. viii, 314, 15 volu 
tains fourteen essays upon a great variet t n internat l la 
and a Dut one ot lem Nave aireadv appeared 11 rint, rev T 
and to some extent rewritten for publicatior e | t 
Brit Year Book of International Law. Seven deal th t 
nected with war and neutrality: enet hi n port at the out 
War, SU e cabies, Ships OT Wart is pI! 5, reta nm na 
fare, and armed merchantmet Three deal with fundamental assumpt ; 
and premises of international law, stressing tl luties rather tl the 
rights of states Four are miscellaneous: t! Pay ind International 
Law, the Monroe Doctrine, Grotius as an Intert I r, a t 
Locarno Treaties. ihe title of the volume viou u ent 
to embrace such a group of essays, which hav ttle unity, ot t 
consistent point of view. Professor Higgit alwa urat t 
ment, careful in analysis, and generally fair in conclusion, but not part a 
ariy Sl e in lmougchn,. His essay upot! the Papa ind Internat 
Law has a certain timeliness. His negative conclusions ma ta 
once more a state. His treatment of the Monroe Doctrine addre t 
British readers follows the traditional lines and hardly prete t 
anything to one’s intormation on the subject veverthe t fur 
a Ssympathe ( bri inte pre ( oO! u I 
slender, that on the Locart Preatie 
international law will derive most benefit from the essay on enet { 
in port at the outbreak of war and on the arming of merchant v 
Phe geoneral reader will he 
ine a ider Will be reé 1d Dy af usai 
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formed into a legend at home he remains a mvstery abroad. A _ good- 


1 1 1 


sized library could be filled with all that has been written about him since 


he first shot into world prominence, but much of this material 
interest to the student of post-war psychology than to the 
the Russian revolution. Yet the basic data on which a 
must be cor ucted 1S increasingly avaliable It 18 noW poss 
rate the truth from the legend Lenin’s eath in 1924 occa 
of reminiscences by manv of his colleagues and opponents the complete 
vorks are 1 available, the letters are being published, and the Soviet 
1 } a 

vernment piously gathering together every scrap of memorabilia 1 
can find. 

NMorcu book is an ind tion that it is now I ssible to write a lif 


of Lenin without being an uncritical apologist or an equally uncritical 


accuser. Intended for the general reader and dispensing with reference 
and bibliography it appears to be based on extensive reading of the pul 
lished material and shows a clear understanding of Lenin's beliefs as well 
is of the « plicated disputes of the revolutionary groups. The style is 
vivid, if somewhat mannered and overburdened with metaphor, and the 
proiuse quotations from Lenin's writings and speeches ire judiciously 
chosen 
ine ma who emerges Irom these pages 1S a man whose litle Was a 
strange and startling unity. Lenin, the student, the lecturer before work- 


ingmen’s clubs, the disciple of Plekhanov, the conspirator, t 
1e partv leader, the head of the Soviet gover: 
ment—these are all one. The background of Tsarist tvranny and do 


mestic discontent and revolutionary intrigue which Marcu has sketched 


in with great brush strokes shifts and changes—but never the central 
figure. He lived by and for “the Idea "—the inevitability of revolution 
and the certainty of seizing power. Where he d many of 


his fellow revolutionaries was in his absolute conviction regarding this 
point. They wavered; he didn’t. And when the revolution came he 


thought it would take a few months before Socialism could be firmly 


established. When he discovered he was wrong he went right ahead 
inyway. <A doctrinaire of purest water, intolerant of both criticism and 
7 e great saving sense of reality. He knew 
he founder of a new state, indeed of a new 
he subject of critical examination for many 


vears. Marcu’s book represents a notable beginning. 


Europe: a History of Ten Years. By Raymond Leslie Buell. (New 
York, Mact ] 
ip which lies between the standard text-books and the morning’s news- 


+} + 


paper is the hardest of all to fill.) Many students would discuss the text 


ie historical 


any, 1928, pp. XIV, 425, $2.50.) 
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Lenu By Valeriu Marcu, translated by E. W. Dickes New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1928, pp. 412, $5.00.) While Lenin is being trans- 
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and fairness of judgment. It was well done to point out that Article 22 
of the Treaty of Versailles “ merely holds Germany responsible for cau 
ing the damage to the Allies as a segue) the war caused by Ger 
man aggression It does not impose sole re ynsil lity ul t ( rT 
for caiggng the war” (p. 396) But, if that interpretatior und 
it seemf#fo be, why say that this was one of the prov ns of the treat 
whicl ttempted to pass a moral judgment upon tl } 
Pp. 35) lf together intransigeant in his stubbor 
ness 25), ch people turn against him for 
mising away so (iE) ai: of France (pp. 37-38 Is the 
really any statistical doubt of Polish numerical prepondera n tl 
part of Upper Silesia that went to Poland by plebiscite (p. 193 
The chapter bibliographies are highly valuable for the very late 
books on each subject. Perhaps, however, it wa i mistake t I 
these reterences so largely to DOOKS pu | 1 1 ‘ 
three vears. One misses such books as C. F. G. Masterman, ind 
after War, from the bibliography on Britain (p. 156), and R. H. Lut 
The German Revolution, trom the bil graphy on Germany | 7( 
There are a number of typographical errors hese re 
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Slosson, Jlodern Europe p. 17) should be Twenti tit “entury Fur pe 


and Graham, W. W. (p. 213) shoul W. The second 
t} | ty workmanship 


edition of this book, with some of 


eliminated, should be much better than the first. 


Sforza. Institute of Politics Publications.}] (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1928, pp. x, 130, $2.50.) This book consists of six lectures 


delivered by Count Sforza before the Williamstown Institute of Politics. 


They retain the freshness characteristic of semiformal delivery and, in 
view of the position formerly held by the author and the important events 
with which he was intimately connected, they possess the historical value 


of memoirs. Furthermore, an objectively-minded Italian was in a better 


position for philosophic analysis of the post-war decade than a repre 
sentative of France, Germany, or Great Britain; and although he lacked 
the perspective which might be granted to the distant American, he knew 
a great deal more about the critical problems. Hence the importance of 


the book is far greater than might be indicated by its scant 97 pages of 


Count Sforza’s review is in topical rather than narrative form. He 


discusses in succession the relations of France and Germany, the inter- 


with the Allies, the tendency of the small Baltic states towards union, the 


attitude of the Roman church toward nationalism and Geneva. He speaks 


with great frankness, and in occasional flashes throws new light on impor- 
tant problems. This is true of the interallied supervision of Silesia under 


General LeRond, of Italian negotiations with the Czechs and Yugoslavs, 
and particularly so of the situation at Constantinople, where Count Sforza 
was one of the Allied commissioners after the armistice. The factors in 
this latter problem he discusses in some detail as a result of his first-hand 
knowledge; on the larger issues he speaks with an authority befitting his 
position as ambassador to France and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Count Sforza is a liberal nationalist. He deplores naturally the economic 


confusion resulting from the break-up of Austria-Hungary and recog 


nizes a good deal of political inconvenience in the creation of new small 
states in that region and along the Baltic. But he is insistent upon the 


ultimate benefit to be derived from the disappearance of what he calls 


‘unsound and artificial constructions’, and the development of “living 


entities . . . the real permanent material out of which a newly organized 


Europe will some day emerge”. That organization will be based, he be 
lieves, upon the mutual concessions of national forces: “A division of 


Europe on the basis of nationalities is but the first step toward an asso- 
ciated Europe.” He is under no illusion as to the difficulties involved, 


the mental divergency between France and Germany ; the dangers resultant 


upon the miracle of Poland’s resurrection (nevertheless, he says, “one 
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K. S. LATOURETTE. 


F a tf the tinese People: an Anthropological Inquiry. 


in Anthropology in the Tsing Hua Research 


Institute. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1928, pp. 283, 

Dr. Li’s work is the most competent contribution hitherto made to the 
physical anthropology of the Chinese and is distinguished for the origi- 
nality of approach to a difficult problem. It is equally notable as the 
first production of a Chinese scholar who received his training in th 
department of anthropology of Harvard University, under Professors 
Dixon and Hooton. The book does not interest the anthropologist ex 
clusively, but will appeal (and to a higher degree) to the historian; for 


the author’s investigation is a remarkable contribution to the history of 
race-mixtures on the soil of China. He destroys the old prejudice that 
the Chinese have been unchanging for several thousands of years and 
yhysical homogeneity 


the physical formation of the Chi 


that the modern Chinese represent a | 


On the contrary, 
complex problem. The term “China” indicates merely a political unit, 
while the most diverse races and entirely distinct ethnical and cultural 
groups have been welded together into what we are pleased to call simply 
The author introduces, after W. G. Sumner, a new 


the “ Chines« tho 
by speaking of the Chinese proper as the “ We-group” and 


terminology 


of the non-Chinese or barbarians as the “ You-group”’ 
psychological phenomenon involved in the perception of “meum” and 
‘tuum’. Personally, I see no advantage in the use of these affected 


the same idea can be expressed by “ Chinese” and “ non-Chinese ” 
t as efficiently. Dr. Li first describes the physical traits of the living 


based on the data ef his predecessors and his own observations 


nd measurements of Chinese students in the eastern universities of the 
United States and Chinese laborers from Kwang-tung province in Boston. 


‘idly presented in sixteen tables and four maps. The 
nteresting investigation is contained in chapter IV., in 
the origin and movements of ten clan 


based on their family names. Of the history of Chinese families we know 
but little, and this contribution to family history will be gratefully appre- 
ciated. It should be extended, of course, to several hundred families. 
One of the interesting results is that many Chinese clans of northert 


times with people of Turkish, Tungus, and 


China intermarried from early 

Mongol descent. The cerftres and migrations of the ten selected familie 
ire charted on sg skeleton maps on which the provinces are outlined but 
unfortunate 1ot named. Another peculiar practice is to quote historical 
pe iods by letters while ne where a table identitving per ods \ B C, ete 
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By Chi Li, Ph.D., Lecturer (7 
ter] 
he 
rhe results are 
author's most 1 
which hea 


‘ad 


1 + | +} } ] } +r 
In chapter VI., in which i gil c 
of southern China are passed under review, t if unate 
ind commits many errors, as he 1s not very fat th t fie l f 
regret that he did not utilize my article “ Toter ! the 
Indo-Chinese (Jour. Am. Folklo» XXX. 415-420 
translation and interpretation of the Ptar 
page 243 
most mmpropable and 1s 1 t Var? nted \ eV P 1 
p. 259) Hala-wusu (read Khara-usu) is not tar tat it 
Mongol; in Mongol (Khara-usu) meat te 
sponding Tibetan term is Nag name of a river 
to do, as alleged, with a dark-skin1 populatior Phe fHluet tribe 
of the Mon-Khmer group on Chinese, if any, neg! les 1 ther 
China were Shan-speaking people or bear any relation to $ 
obviously means the Tai group 
B. La 
The S f China. By Richard Wilhelm, translate Holt 
Hees and \ 1 W New K, Ha ( 1 B ce i 
1928, py 282. $3.75 Keen insight. warm svmpathi ind etl, 
raise t attempt to interpret ‘ na, the a Yr above 
temporary studies. The author, a German 1 nat nd te e! 
went out to the infant Kiaochow < nv soon after its acauisitiot mm 
twenty-five years in China, in Shantung province, a1 n Peking H 
book contains a survev of politica development m the firct s~arter 
centurv, with descriptive sketches of pet 
christened no converts, this representative Euroy n ct ire 
earned to esteem the culture of the East. this lover of the past 
the old China crumble about | head, are tu f interest 
In preparing the English text no attempt seems to have been made t 
idopt t usual English equivalents for Chine { e and 7 ! 
at east three different spe ne ot 
oheerved 
Tristan de Luna y Aj mo for tl t of Lin 
iran ted am eaited W i! i 
Priestley, Ph.D., Protessor in t Universit ( ! ! 
of the Florida State Historical Society, 1 . Volume De Lar 
Fla., the Society, 1928, pp. xv, 383 — volut Se 
which was reviewed in the pre ling volume ot t ur! + 4: 
920). completes the record of Don Tristar 
ridian expedition of 1559-1561 The texts are present t ut 
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the translations are excellent, the index is ad quate, % nd two facsimiles 
are given. The documents are interesting, and more than ample for 
telling the story, for, as is usual in such Spanish records, there is much 
repetition and superfluous verbiage. Especially is this true of the main 


expediente which, continued from volume I., occupies more than half of 


the present volume, recording interminable discussions between the shat- 
tered goverr nd his mutinous or reluctant officers and soldiers. The 


order in which the other documents are presented, ra 


chronological, is open to the same criticism that was expressed in the 
review of the first volume. The clearest notion of what actually hap- 
pened in the expedition as a whole is to be got from the next to the 
last piece, one of Woodbury Lowery’s finds, embracing the straight- 
forward narratives deposed by four common soldiers. But of course the 
documents emanating fr the “men higher up ”"—the viceroy Velasco, 
Don Tristan himself, and his maestre de campo, Jorge Ceron—are neces 
> vt ut ett ind eX a the Story 

Obri Histor f Sixteenth Century Explorations in Western 
{merica, Ei Chroy Commenta) r Relation of the Ancient and 
\ 4 4 i N A ea f 1 158 
Translated, edited, and annotated by George P. Hammond and Agapito 
Rey. Los Angeles, Wetzel Publishing Company, 1928, pp. XXxXvi, 351, 
$10.00.) The authors of the present work have made an important addi 
tion to our growing collection of translated sources bearing upon the 
history of the Spanish Southwest and northern Mexico. Obregon’s 


Chronicle is concerned with the early development of Nueva Vizcaya and 


New Mexico and the author participated in many of the events he 
describe Hammond and Rey have rendered a service both to historians 
and ethnologists, a service which will be especially appreciated because 
the original of the work was not published until recently and even then 
in an imperfect edition. 

The volume now presented is attractive and interesting. It contains 
a good map of the region treated and an excellent index. It is not free, 
however, from minor defects. There are a few misprints and entirely 
too many untranslated Spanish phrases. Moreover, in some instances, the 
authors have not been happy in the choice of English words for their 
Spanish equivalents. On page 205, for instance, genuine would have 


been a better choice than “truthful” for the Spanish word “ verdaderas ”. 


+ 


In view of these considerations and the non-existence of a perfect 


Spanish edition of Obregén’s work, it seems unfortunate that no way 
has been found to give to scholars interested in this field the Spanish text 


the English. Until a good edition of the original is forth- 


coming we must turn to the volume now under review for the stand 


contemporary account of the region concerned. Fortunately, it wil 


found adequate for most purposes and particularly as parallel reading for 
students who have not mastered the language of Obregon. 


J. Frep Rrppy. 


casual than 
| 
| 


} 


py 4 
Ces Ong 
Congressional Investigatio 1 Stud ft Oriq md D 
of the Power of Congress to Investigate and Punish for C npt. B 
Ernest J. Eb g, Ph.D. Colu i il \ 1d i 
Economics and Public Law, no. 307 New York, Colu Universit 
Press. DI 452 $6.75 | e nvestigatio 1 ‘ ( ‘ 
which seems at times, especially in campaign years, t ver | that of 
aw making, is analyzed by Dr. Eberling in six solid chapters treat 
the historical background of the inquisitorial powe1 
England it grew up under the lex et consuctudo pa part of t 
common law, and that as su t was inherited yt 1 tur 
He then discusses the development of the power through the a 1 
of precedent. the evolution of present statutory prov apetee t 
practice, and the pronouncements of courts o1 vA 1estiol voly 
There are three main ingredients, as the author nt fu n < 
qu 1 Of pa} » 4 pu ( 
not expressly sanctioned by the Constitution, the power nvestigat 
see! to be implied as ancillary to legislation nd as i! | bl 
enforcing parliamentary privileg Nevertheless there are £ — 
tional issues involved in its exercise, especia t Oe 
i rights as guaranteed in the fifth ar 1 xth amend nt ~ 1 t 
In practice Congress has made the widest use of its investigational 
power, extending it over the whole held of k itior S ul 
quoted p. 95) to show that even in Monro day ‘ tt 
snuffed about dark corners, [and] peeped . . . under 
mous ala , 1eSS eager’ oO co a 1 i j 
campaign material. Though in tormer days the tou nstitut tsel f { 
the Grand Inquisitor of the nation, the Senate, with its freer 1 nd { 
weaker partv lash, has long since outrun the House in the ex ft 
function. Under federal statutes, contempt of Senate and Hot ( 
come a misdemeanor, and contumacious witnesses may be indicted at 
tried in the courts: vet each house still retains the power of direct put 
ment |] order of the sergeant-at-arms committing the offer is ' 
It is « d that the power of investigation is subject to abuse, ; 
various checks have been placed upon it The production of executive 
papers may not be compelled; and testimony may not be forced trot 
1 lie 41 ot 
witness whose impeachment 1s sough In add n, the cou t 
effective check: for while confirming the legis ve au ( 
sate and to punish for contempt, they have set bounds to tl er | 
hold ng it subiect to judicia review and ap ne judi . 
c. g.. damages against the sergeant-at-arms for fa mprisonment 
] 1 7 1, 1 site } 
The beok is based on careful study and makes a real c 
wav of tracing the evolution of a familiar governmental function and 
explaining its present status It is attractively published a1 fortuna 
1s not Dur ed ina series (one must ook closelv to find that it nut eT 


nas 
here give s a popular review of party history, prefaced by a chapter 
on the ire of party and concluded by a brief prediction of future 
tren | material is drawn largely from his American Government 
and ] t d stresses his well-known view of the eco 
political development. It a work which achieves disti1 
chosen ¢ Ss: the 1 of oversimplification have, however, not been 
entirel d Che novice may, for example, find difficulty in reconcil- 
ng the concept that agriculture has been the essential basis of the Teffer 
St Jack irvan-Wilson tradition with tl issertion that the Demo- 
cratic s become the organ of th 
Men have not ned political parties because of political theories (p. 139 
vet cs it is beliefs ither than actual interes that count 
p. 137). We wonder, too Professor Beard would now wish to 
modify his statement that “ religious ties are not often strong enough to 
bind opposing economic interests into the same political party 

| stvle is sk and livel 
the oe ‘ ] \ + 
the Sno xX 
H. Wooppy 
( je Life in the Old South. By E. Merton Coulter, Professor of 
History, University of Georgia. New York, Macmillan Company, 1928, 
pp. xi, 381, $3.00.) In his effort to describe the Southern college commu 
nitv and praise its influence Professor Coulter has chosen the method 
of isolating a “typica institution for minute investigation rather than 
spreading his attention over many colleges. He gains greatly in vividness 
ind interest and avoids an unwieldiness which might be inherent in the 
other alternative ile loses somewhat, and inescapably, because few insti- 
tutions, no matter how typical, can in themselves alone reveal the whole 


ess the author accomplishes what he sets out to do. We 
an accurate portraiture done in living colors. Considerable 
with human nature and a sense of humor add perceptibly to th: 
interest of the narrative. 

Che institution chosen is the University of Georgia, ot 


gia, , aS 1t Was more 
commonly called in ante-bellum days, Franklin College. The college rec- 
ords are unusually full and intimate. In this case they have been skilfully 
used by a scholar wh knowled 7 


iose knowledge of Southern history and life enables 
him to draw with a true perspective. 
Of chief interest to the reader looking for the “typical” rather than 


be the chapters which treat of the regulation of 


local college istorv will 


student life, the student self-education in debating societies, religion in 
education, the relation of the university and the state, and t 


l th - description 
of what a college town thought and did 


ters on the Civil War and the 1 


The book concludes with chap 
passing of the Old South and 


the coming of 
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The American Party Battle. By Charles A. Beard. (New York, 
| 


if 
if 


of 


7 

= 


- 
> 


ly 


foo 


his 


Vinor Notices om 
ereatly alter established conclusions in regard to higher education in t 
South. But he has given one of the best unts that we hay f cor 
tions in an American college of the first half of t nineteent] nti 
The author might have faced certain critical 1 ( 
Was Francis Lieber right, for example, when from tl ult ul 
Carolina College he complained that he felt far re 
progressive, and intellectual life? Or was Gilderslee\ 
is Virginia experience as a long sleep, d 1 situation 
college? What, in brief, was the Southern « t gy 
isolation of the slave states from world thought 
Then there is the problem of tl Sout! ty 
th the North in intellectual development lett n earl 
that in regenerating the public educatior \ e felt Ii] 
in pouring medicine down the throat of a patient nsil f needit 
lhe South had a propertied cla tuated 1 re 
letters. and higher 1 ning Why then tl a, aes wh as t 
summarize |! answer (pp. 241-246 
College Life in the Old South is a book which should be accepted by 
| the alumni of Georgia with pride and read with appre tion by all wh 
| ire interested in Southern social histor 
K 
New Har pshire Historical Society 
+1 e Society 192d, pp. 442 ) (one ot the wnits one tr, the rm 
expedition organized by the bu nan admunistrat is the Tent 
Infantry. Among its officers was Captain Jesse A. Gove » in the 
course of the enterprise wrote his wife a long series of lettet ting ; 
from June 22, 1857, to August 26, 1858, which, when printed, fill 188 
pages. These letters became the property of the New Har hire H 
cal Society and are now published by that organizatio1 
Throughout the three stages of the ex tion, the tl mile 
march, the winter quarters at Fort Bridger, and the final advance t alt 
Lake Citv. Captain Gove wrote almost daily and very volut us] in 
lact the letters were in the nature of recreat I Liter the activitie 
the dav. He described in minute detail the country through which they 
were marching, the character of the officers, his mode of life, his horses, 
his servants, MM fami and above all his camp bed with clean sheets, and 
his tent stove, which made it possible for him to maintain a considerabl 
legree of comfort. The captain did not fail to impress upon | vife 1 
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a wholly unconscious manner how highly he was regarded by his superiors 
and recounted their marks of confidence. The letters are very “ human 
and verv enlightening although we may suspect that his accounts of the 


comforts of the winter quarters were somewhat exaggerated to allay Mrs. 


Gove’s fears. Enough is included to indicate that the diet became rather 
limited for this epicurean who was fond of extensive menus and good 


1 1 
I 


cooking, both of which he had enjoyed on t 


here are only scattering references, but this missing 


detail has been supplied to some extent by the 192 pages of Utal 


patches reprinted from the New York Herald, most of them writt 
the Herald's Washington correspondent, Simonton, who went out in the 


spring of 1858 with the commissioners sent to negotiate. Of these des- 


patches Gove wrote at least four and perhaps one or two more. 


[he editor, Otis G. Hammond, director of the society, has presented 
an unusual source collection which is all the more valuable because few 


students of Utah history would have thought of going to New Hampshire 


going 
f+ tate hictonrical “anfine ther ly t 
tor sources Loo otten State 1istorica societies contine tnemseives to 
printing material dealing solely with their own localities. Director Ham 
> dS 
mond and the New Hampshire Soc1 are to be congratulated upon 
bre iking de vn the bars ot provine aiism 
Roy F. NIcHots 

In Cabins and Sod-Houses. By Thomas Huston Macbride, President 
Emeritus of the State University of Iowa. (Iowa City, State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1928, pp. xvi, 368, $3.00.) This book is a record of 


thought of themselves, their own dc , and their relations to the 
world”. The book is not a systematic treatment of the intellectual history 
yf the founders of Iowa. It is written in a pseudo-poetical style, and the 

names of the characters in the informal, reminiscent sketches are fiction- 
alized. None the less it is valuable in that it represents the characteristic 
idealization of the frontier by one who was himself a pioneer. The long 


prairie experience of the author enabled him to draw upon a rich store ot 
memories. We are told that care was taken to check these memories with 
available records. The book would have profited by a preface describing 
in greater detail the materials, written and unwritten, upon which it is 
based. One wonders, for example, whether the interesting accounts of 
le] 


1e lvceum debates are reconstructed from memory, or whether, as in the 
a remarkable frontier sermon, manuscript notes served as the 
basis for a literary reconstruction. 


In these sketches the characters are tolerant, shrewd, beauty lovi 


mea 
and happy. They strove to see the truth and to do the right. Intense 
individualists, there were among them social idealists who visioned a state 


educational system for the development of civic responsibility and efh- 


ciency. Always there was the appeal of the undiscovered, and “an ex- 


As to the reasons for the expedition and the nature of the negotiations 
with the Mormons t 

what some Iowa farmers, in the fifteen years preceding the Civil War, 


Mino Os, 
temporized, voluntary action to achieve it ¢ uit 
porch of the general store were centres a nt tu rier 
Here the prairie farmers eagerly learned k } n f ’ 
nrospector: here thev discussed comets, pondered on phret 
rapping, politics, and religion, and debated forma nt 1 
problems as the relative values f art and natur nd t 
values was no less than their faith in the future of I 

troub! nd of threatening war mar the al! t idvilic pictu AT ng 
tyranny fenntier nvent not liet 
5 rid « innv oft ontie The 
ilmost never struck. Possibly one prairie neighbor! 1, under tl fl 
ence OT § rel arka le a perso! lity as the cl I om the | } 
ive ee! s Ivrically fond of natural beaut S gor ur 
piritual-minded as this one But in sor I l ! unit I t 
rdidness. The author makes t m wher t 
witural retardat ne } } r nt Vor + 1 
can n e regarded e pl i ns 
is excellently printed 
By John MacArthu Ca 
vard University Press, 1928, pp. xiv, 303, $3.00.) 1 > is an exc 
nt model for the historv of a charitabl ratiot 
been transformed into groups of te ng col sabe 
int topics Che chapters cot om ¢ uece 
f the Legal Aid Societv of New York City from its « , 
I (,erT! n 1mm! erants La ( \ 
Briesen. it achieved such succe that mat irs 
throne} wt the cr wntry 
under Anglo-American law in other times and ] bie 1 ent 
Vew 1 oO I9I9), a eve 


Bi 


Rez OF 


t 


report on legal remedies f 
ing otf legal aid experts (1924) under the auspices of tl 
Nations, whose secretariat is preparing a survey of the subjec 

To the ial historian of the United States Professor Mag 
has a great value which might not be suspected from its title 


account of the work of the Legal Aid Society discloses many 
the poorer classes in New York City, portraying a vivid a 


‘tion of American urban life. The book continually 


cTOSS-Seé 
the condition and customs of immigrat 


National Legal Aid Association 1923), the Engl: 


he poor (1928), and the internati 


League of 
t. 

uire’s book 
. His full 
facts about 
nd detailed 


deals with 


nts and the changing population of 


variety of frauds 


various regions of the city. It shows the astonishing 
perpetrated by swindlers—lotteries, love powders, phon graphs, trade 
ht nothing, dentists doing bad work, bucket-shop 


schools which taug 
im-crack watches sold on the instalment plan, loan sharks, « 


agencies which took fees for jobs which they could not supp 


Aid So 


much more familiar than the ordinary law office with the sl 


this survey of evils wholly discouraging. The Legal 


of existing legal remedies, could accomplis 


and administrative improvement. Professor Maguire thus tl 


light on the history and problems of law reform it 

The chapter on the Seamen’s Branch, describing the innum« 
sitions practised upon sailors and the gradual advance in their 
tion since 1900, is a significant contribution to the history « 


The war chapter reveals serious indirect results of the confl 


the plight of Gert 
rtion in connection with draft exemptions, 


cheating and extort 
seamen’s property in ships sunk by submarines, difficulties in 


property arising from the absence or death of 


mental incompetency among ex-service men. 


stration of 


The book has a very full index. <A brief bibliography « 


} 


legal aid would be a convenient addition. 


he Speaker of the House of Representatives since 1806. 


Wei Chiu, Ph.D. [Columbia Studies in History, Econom 


Law, no. 297 (New York, Columbia University Press, 1 


$5.25.) When a young man from a remote foreign land, trained t 


speak a language wholly different from ours, brought up ¢ 


customs of i1te, habits of 


takes a technical 
pass judgment on the product with some condescension and, i 
ble, to say it is “not bad”. Approaching in that inevitab 
Chiu’s book on The Speaker of the House of Representative 
the reader has a surprise in store. His condescension wi 
humility as he realizes the chances are a thousand to one thz 
China under like conditions and attempt a like task, 


to goto 


ICS 


‘mployment 
lv. Nor is 
ciety, being 


lortcomings 


h much in securing legislation 


I1rows much 


n this country. 


rable impo- 

q legal posi- 
shipping. 


ict, such as 


nan seamen and domestic servants in English employ, 


the loss of 


the admini- 


soldiers, and 


be on 


By Chang- 


and Public 


28, pp. 347, 


imong other 


habits of thought, and institutions of government, under- 


| study of one of our political devices, we are prepared to 


f it is tolera 

le spirit Mr. 
s since 1806, 
ll change to 
it if he were 


he would not 
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come anywhere near a like degree of success. Indeed, were the name 1 
on the cover and title-page, he would conclude this to be the work of 
painstaking, thorough, judicious scholar of our own, who had grasped the 
spirit of the institution with remarkable accuracy. In brief, Mr. Chiu has 
made an admirable contribution to our literature of political science 


The Speakership is the most significant institution in the legislative 
branch of American federal government. In the story of its development 
is reflected the course of change in embodying the popular will in law 

1 


also the change in our political habits of thought and practice. We are 
so close to the years here in question that we do not yet realize what ha: 
taken place. Later it will be recognized that in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century partizanship ceased to be the dominant feature of legis 
lative life in Washington. This does not mean that partizanship has dis 
appeared, or has become unimportant. It may return to dominance as it 
did just a hundred years ago, but for the moment it remains in Congres 
only for mechanical purposes. As a result the Speaker to-day more nearly 
approaches the impersonality of the presiding officer in the House of 
Commons than at any time for a century. 

It is a very complicated piece of machinery that he handle he pro 
cedure of the House of Representatives is sui generis. Few of the mem 


bers ever master its intricacies. Not one of them would fail to find in 


Mr. Chiu’s book something that had not come to his attentior. For ar 
outsider to have discovered all the matters worth noticing, is remarkable 
Admiration grows in observing the accuracy, the proportion, the intell 


gence with which the details are described. 


The Grain Trade during the World War. By Frank M. Surface 


7. 


Economist for the United States Grain 
millan Company, 1928, pp. xxviii, 679, $6.00.) During the World War 
there was a wide expansion of national powers in the United States and 
many new administrative units of government were established to meet 
wartime emergencies. All too frequently these administrative units wer 
scrapped without any provision for an adequate historical record of their 


activities, with the consequence that invaluable documents are in danget 


} 


if indeed they have not already 


of being buried in inaccessible arc 
been lost completely. Fortunately this has not always been the case and 
Dr. Surface’s book is one of the pleasing exceptions. 

In this substantial volume Dr. Surface has traced the history and 
accomplishments of the Food Administration Grain Corporation and it 
successor, the United States Grain Corporation. After a brief survey of 
the world food situation at the time of the entrance of the United State 
into the war, Dr. Surface discusses in greater detail the steps taken by 
the Food Administration to stabilize cereal food prices and to render th 
greatest possible assistance to our associates in the war. This is followed 


by an account of the handling of each important problem as it arose and 
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of the European relief work after the armistice. The concluding chapters 
relate to special phases of the activities of the Grain Corporation, giving 
detailed information on finances and the period of liquidation. Nearly 
five hundred pages are devoted to the text proper and the remainder— 
about one hundred and eighty pages—to appendixes, containing docu- 
mentary material. It might be stated at this point that the entire text is 
interspersed with letters, documents, statistics, and graphs. To the possi- 
ble criticism that the narrative is interrupted too much by the amount of 
this material the reply can be made that the letters and documents thus 
printed are perhaps in this manner only made available to historians and 
economists. It is really as a documentary source-book that this volume 
will have its ultimate value. 

It is very doubtful if any one but Dr. Surface could have written the 
book. A trained statistician, he was connected throughout the entire 
period of its existence with the organization he describes; he had access 
to the correspondence and documents in its files; and he was able by 
personal conversation with the officers of the corporation to gather much 
material unavailable to others. The book is not easy reading but to the 
historian of the economic phases of the World War it is indispensable. 


Everett S. Brown. 


Government Ownership and Operation of Railroads. By Walter M. 
W. Splawn, Professor of Economics in the University of Texas. (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1928, pp. xiv, 478, $5.00.) Looking to the 
possibility that in a time of stress and strain upon American railroads, or 
in a political or economic disturbance not now foreseen but always 
possible, the general public may be misled by a few adroit politicians to 
repudiate the principle of private ownership of railroads and resort to 
government ownership, Professor Splawn has written a book with the 
hope that it may make it easier for men to form opinions based upon 
facts and to act in accordance with reason rather than from emotional 
excitement. While the author in nearly all cases is fair and objective in 
his recital of facts the volume is a thesis supporting the present American 
policy of private ownership of railroads and opposing the adoption of 
nationalization now common in many foreign countries, except Great 
sritain. 

Following a brief introduction, Professor Splawn takes the reader into 
every quarter of the globe and gives him for each country a thumb-nail 
sketch of the early history and economic development of its railroads. 
He admits that the presentation is uneven and sometimes sketchy or 
patchy. In all, the rail transportation history and policies of 74 separate 
countries are condensed into 287 pages of the book—less than four pages 
to each country, including in most cases one or more statistical tables and 
a map. The statistics are meagre and of questionable value without 
greater explanation and qualification than the writer could give in one 


volume. The maps, too, are of little help because they are so small in 
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scale and so difficult to read. It is to be reg 
not given to Germany, France, Australia, and Canada, and | ‘ 


made to have the summary complete by including all of the many small 


and unimportant countries which afford little assistance in ence 
to guide one who is seeking the wisest policy for the United St S 
The somewhat tedious recital about foreign countries is followed by a 
well-written and interesting chapter on the indications afforded by fore 
experience. Then there is a long chapter on American ex} 


government ownership and operation of canals. Next comes a bri 
summary of the development of the railway systems of the United Stat 
and a chapter dealing with government operation of Ameri 
during the World War period. In that chapter there is an inclination 
charge the government with responsibility for economic for 
were incidental to war, and to minimize the praiseworthy accompl 


of unified operation during 1918 when the adequacy of rail transportatior 


li if all i 
played such an important part in military operations. The results of { 
eral control in 1918 and 1919 can not safely be used as arguments eithe 
for or against peace-time nationalization. 

It is in the concluding chapters that Professor Splawn is at his be 
in summarizing and discussing the points in favor of government owne 
ship and in making a case for the negative side of the question. In sucl 


matters as the possible effect upon expenses and service and t! 


bilities of political interference, the treatment is excellent. 
WILLIAM J. CUNNINGHAM 
West Virginia in History, Life, Literature, and Indust) By Mort 


Purdy Shawkey, M.A., Ped.D., President of Marshall College. Five 


volumes. (Chicago, Lewis Publishing Company, 1928, pp 


ig my pp. ivin, 418, 458 
376, 350, 379.) President Shawkey is well known in West Virginia be 
cause of his good work as a former state superintendent of edu a 
as the present head of Marshall College. The compilation which n 
appears under his editorship, however, has slight merit. It must be 


placed in that catalogue of state histories which may satisfy the pride of 
an uncritical local constituency but fail utterly to measure up to th 
standards of serious scholarship. 

Volumes one and two, written, with the exception of a single chapter 
by the editor himself, contain a review of West Virginia historv. a de- 
scription of its agricultural and industrial life, a survev of its deve 
ment and present facilities in education, an account of the state’s parti 
pation in the World War, and a group of uncodérdinated chapter 
popular historical highlights and miscellaneous information of all sort 
Loose organization, repetition, and some inaccuracy are probably th 
results of the limited time the author states h 
work (I. vii). 


e was able to devote to the 


Inasmuch as the author confessedly made little effort t 


material (I. v) one is not surprised to find no new contribution to We 
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Virginia history. The story is popularly and lightly told. Controversial 
topics are avoided. The author liberally introduces his own philosophical 
ruminations on history. The tone is eulogistic. Where good can be 
written, it is written. Where adverse criticism might be in order, there 
is silence. 

When we come to the contemporary chapters there is improvement. 
The author is here describing events most of which he himself observed 
and in some of which he honorably participated. Especially what he 
says about education and his survey of schools and colleges in the state 
are informative. Here again, however, lack of a critical attitude and the 
eulogizing tone leave much to be desired. The chapters on the industrial 
transformation of the state, while correct in emphasis, are sketchy and 
do not get beneath the surface into explanation. The World War chap- 
ters reveal a state thoroughly organized and heartily participating in all 
forms of war-time activity. 

Volumes three, four, and five are devoted to West Virginia biographies 
prepared by a “ special staff of writers”. More than ninety per cent. of 
these biographies and virtually every illustration in these volumes are of 
living people. The career of a twenty-two year old country storekeeper 
receives more space (with illustration) and is more glowingly described 
than that of the man (without illustration) who received the Democratic 
nomination for the presidency of the United States in 1924 after a 
meritorious career ‘n law, politics, and diplomacy. This striking example 
is eloquent of the mode of preparation and explains perhaps why such 
compilations are commercially a success. There are about eleven hundred 
pages of biographies, averaging two to a page. 

To the serious student the books are disappointing. West Virginia's 
place in the national scene is too firmly established to suffer by shabby 
eulogies written in her name. But some states have histories which do 
them honor and it is greatly to be regretted that the energy and money 
here expended might not have brought a work of lasting merit to the 
mountain state. 

H. Buck. 


History of Alabama and Her People. By Albert Burton Moore, M.S., 
M.A., Ph.D., Head of the Department of History in the University of 
Alabama. Three volumes. (Chicago, American Historical Society, 1927, 
pp. liii, 995, 781, 776, $30.00.) Only the first volume of the three included 
in this work merits the attention of a reviewer; the last two volumes, con- 
sisting of poorly prepared and badly written biographical sketches by “a 
special staff of writers”, doubtless constitute the grave offense against 
historical accuracy characteristic of works of this type. 

Professor Moore’s volume is a narrative history of Alabama from the 
period of aboriginal occupancy. It touches on every phase of the state’s 
life and as a popular work has undoubted value, but it can scarcely be 
regarded as an important contribution to history. In addition it is open 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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to very serious criticism in several respects. The stud 
badly proportioned. The author’s prefatory admi 
time for revising and condensing his manuscript is verified in every part 


of the book. Much space, for example, is devoted to extended 1 de 
tailed descriptions of Indian life, backwoods life, plantation life, agri- 
new and little that is 


culture, and slavery, which contain nothing that is 


peculiar to Alabama. Too much space throughout the book is given to 
unimportant matters, while there is a striking paucity of critical analys 
of movements and of the workings of parties and leaders 

So far as is apparent the material is drawn chiefly from 
sources. Each chapter contains a “ select bibliography ” of such material 


but there is no general bibliography indicating what original sources 


employed, and the few foot-notes, when not explanatory, refer 
of 


entirely to secondary works. Much of the discussion contained 
This is particularly true in relation to the later 


work seems superficial. 
period. Nowhere does one perceive that indefinable but none the less 
easily recognizable touch given alone by complete mastery of the subject, 


and as a consequence one finishes reading the book without any sense of 
familiarity with the history of Alabama. The apparent inadequacy of 
material has been noted; what is used is poorly digested. That portion 


of three years which the author spent upon the work was too small for 
the task. 
Against these considerations it must be borne in mind that: the 
was prepared for popular consumption rather than for critical specialist 
that in its form, content, and treatment 


There is abundant evidence of 
It must be noted as well that the treatment, even of highly controversial 
matters, is admirably calm and detached, lacking any trace of prejt 
or even of bias. That may well serve to make the reader « 

respect to some of its faults, 


History of Kansas, State and People. By William E. Connell 
Secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society. Five volumes. ( 
cago, American Historical Society, 1928, pp. xlviii, 2592, $3 
most difficult phase of American history to get written and to get pu 
few excellent state 


lished is the history of the states. There are a 


histories but most of them are of the old type, published by subs on 

and consisting partly of history and partly of biographies of the su 

scribers. This is a work of the old type. Although there is no indication 

of the fact, it is a new edition of a work published in 1918 entitl 1 
-d by the Le 


Standard History of Kansas. The former work was issued by 
issued by The Americar 


Publishing Company and the present one is 
Historical Society. The American Historical Association has always 
t the prestige 


regarded the name as an unwarranted attempt to exploi 


to the pu ishers 


the Association but it may appear legitimate 
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The history, consisting of the first two volumes, is “ written and com- 
piled” by Mr. William E. Connelley, secretary of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society. <A little more than the first half is written by Mr. 
Connelley himself and the remainder is contributed by other hands. In 
this edition there has been prefixed a new chapter on “ Indian Occupancy 
of the Great Plains’ and there have been added chapters on the governor's 
administrations from Capper to Paulen, and special articles on Kansas in 
the great war, agricultural history, and road legislation. Otherwise the 
plates appear to be unchanged. 

Of the twelve hundred pages of the history, half are devoted to the 
period preceding the admission of Kansas as a state and half of the first 
half to the history of the region preceding the organization of Kansas as 
a territory. This gives too much space to the earlier period. The chap- 
ters on the Indians are doubtless valuable as the author is a specialist in 
this field. The chapter on the repeal of the Missouri Compromise is 
inadequate in that it is limited to one of the three elements that contributed 
to the result. The story of the territorial period is told from the stand- 
point of Lane and John Brown. The career of Lane may be defended 
but for the operations of Brown, whatever his motives, there is no defense. 
The account of the period of statehood falls short of what is needed, as 
Mr. Connelley would probably be the first to admit, but it is the only one 
obtainable at present. The index is inadequate and important papers, 
like the one by Judge Huggins on the Industrial Court, are not listed in 
the table of contents. 

The biographical section, consisting of the last three volumes, was 
prepared “ by a Special Staff of Writers”. It consists for the most part 
of notices of the subscribers or notices inserted at their instance. The 
larger part of them are new. The names carried over from the first 
edition are presumably those of subscribers to this edition also. There 
is a plentiful supply of portraits, inserted for a consideration. The 
notices are thrown together without any arrangement. Apparently the 
distribution of the portraits was the controlling consideration. In this 
matter the publishers have been unfair to their subscribers. ‘The useful- 
ness of the work would have been increased if the notices had been 
arranged alphabetically and a geographical index provided, or better 
yet had been arranged geographically and an alphabetical index provided. 
The two parts of the work should have separate indexes. 

The whole work will be useful in newspaper offices in Kansas. The 
historical part is worth procuring elsewhere, if it can be bought separately, 
but buying five volumes to get two makes the two come rather high. 


F. H. H. 


Conquest: America’s Painless Imperialism. By John Carter. (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1928, pp. x, 348, $2.50.) Addressed 
to the critics, both native and foreign, of American foreign policy and 


to those American officials who have not had an opportunity to vindicate 
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Minor Notices 


their programmes, this book “ is designed to show tha 


pansion and industrial prosperity can be divorced 


and economic imperialism, and that we mav have 


capable of promoting the peace of the world and the 


tion of the nations”. While admit 


of speculative interpretation, the author claims tl 


based on information supplied by the works of o 


officials of the federal departments of State and ( 
The twenty-two chapte rs of the book have been 

divisions, called respectively “The Basis of Amer 

lhe Struggle Between America and Europe 


American Expansion”. In the first division, or p 


tempts first to discuss such topics as the princij 


the character of empire, following which is a tré 


expansion—“ infantile imperialism "—including the 


the doctrines evolved as a consequence. In the second 


considers the danger which all the foreign policies 


1917 as a result of the World War, the offensive 
States to save these p licies, the counter-att ick of 


gle the «¢ 1 
Secretaries of State Hughes and Kellogg to meet the attack 
successful fight of American business to capture the trade of the 
In the final division, the author plunges more deeply to the { 
spe culation and offers suggestions on the course American ¢ 
might take in the future. 

Although the general reader may find in the book ints of t 
the student of history will discover little to merit his attent 
material usually classed as factual is worth little because where it 
available in more convenient form elsewhere the absence of citat 
sources of information renders it useless. The selection of facts ind 
a lack of insight and proportion, while their inte rpretation shows a 


sition to prove a preconceived thesis, namely that t 
almost always right and other nations usually wrong. 


Despite a few errors—for example those on p 
iin 


. 
page 219, e 20 the book is we ll edited 


Lawrence F. Hint 


A Bibliography of Alaskan Literatu 
sham. [Miscellaneous Publications of the Alaska 
and School of Mines.] (Cordova, Alaska, 1927, py 
uted by School of Mines, College P.O. at $5 
casual information about the literature, history, or de\ 
on examining Judge Wickersham’s well-made 1 


surprises: first, the scope of the work embracing mot 


titles; second, the variety of published literature on 


s at the political encirclement and the economic 


of the United States following the close of the strug’ 
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third, the scholarship and skill sufficient to produce and publish such a 
technical and valuable book within the Territory of Alaska. 

The titles are numbered serially, reaching a total of 10,380. The gen- 
eral literature is arranged in groups from “ Adventure” to “ Zoology”, 
the items being alphabetted by authors within each group. The United 
States public documents relating to Alaska begin with number 6832 and 
end with number 10,380. A voluminous index facilitates immediate ref- 
erence to any item or author. The author presents (pp. I-37) in what 
he calls ‘ Outlines of the History of Alaskan Literature, 1724-1924”, a 
compact sketch of Alaska’s history from the influence of Peter the Great 
to the territory’s aspirations for statehood. 

The two-century span is more than justified as the author traces Rus- 
sian influence prior to 1724 and there are some titles included bearing dates 
subsequent to 1924, as numbers 267 and 267a, publications by former 
Governor Scott C. Bone in 1925 and 1926. 

In addition to titles citing works on history and economics, there are 
of course, citations to poetry and dramatics. One whole group is devoted 
to Jack London. The drama of this bibliography itself, hinted in the 
preface, is well known to the author’s many friends. When Judge James 
Wickersham became delegate to Congress from the Territory of Alaska 
in 1908, he sent to the superintendent of documents for certain published 
items to aid in his work as delegate. That natural request uncovered the 
existence of a vast number of documents. He says that very soon he 
and some of his assistants “ became chronic book collectors and students 
of Alaskan history and problems”. For twenty years he has continued 
and now possesses the most perfect collection of Alaskana known to 
exist. He also assembled, far beyond his own collection, titles of many 
other works. For two years he gave his time to compilation and then 
Alaska’s legislature opened the way for publication. 


EpMonp S. MEANY. 


Grain Growers Co-operation in Western Canada. By Harald S. 
Patton, Ph.D. [Harvard Economic Studies, vol. XXXII.] (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1928, pp. x, 471, $5.00.) Dr. Patton’s schol- 
arly book in a large measure fills the long-standing need for an adequate 
account of the dramatic struggle for codperation on the part of the grain 
growers of Western Canada. It is not that the subject has been over- 
looked heretofore by historians, but that all previous accounts of this 
movement (at least those that have come to the reviewer's attention) have 
suffered either from inadequacy of scope, from bias of special pleading, 
or from unscientific treatment ef the economic issues involved. None of 
these charges can be made against the present work. It is comprehensive, 
impartial, well constructed and clearly written, and thoroughly scientific 
in temper. 

Particularly noteworthy is the historical treatment of the subject. 
Starting with a vivid picture of economic conditions in Western Canada 


Mine A ot cs 


at the opening of the present century, the author shows how 
operative movement came into being and how it has grown stet 
from small beginnings until now it dominates the en grain t 
Canada. It is an account that no student can afford to ignore be: 
shows so clearly the difficulties that beset « perative undertaki 


mistakes made by the Canadian agriculturists, and the factors tl 


contributed to the success of this movement in Canad 


Of greatest present interest are the sections dealing with t 
system of grain marketing that has made its appearance in t! 
provinces since 1921. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the 
treatment of the economic results of this development is unsatisf 


While he dwells at length upon the savings in marketing costs a 


by the pools, Dr. Patton has very little to say regarding the 
ments and potentialities of the pool system in raising the price 
dian wheat in the world markets. The author, in fact, dis1 

l t h the statement that, since the Canadian crop comp: 


1 


12 per cent. of the total world wheat production, the wheat 1 


13 
very little chance to exercise any material influence upon world pri 


With this assumption the present reviewer must take issu 


of wheat consumption in the importing nations of Eur 
7 


the demand for imported wheat is much more inelastic than that 


native wheat. Thus, a change in the volume of exports from the 


producing nations has a much greater influence upon so-calle 


} 


prices than an equal change in the size of the European crop. <A 


sult of this situation, the most significant factor in influencing 


the percet 


of the total exportable under control, and not the pet 
of total world production. Since Canada produces between 40 


ly 


per cent. of the present world surplus, the pools by controlling m 


the Canadian crop have a unique opportunity to influence wor 


Doubtless it would be extremely difficult to show such an influet 


+- 


made. The actual and potential savings in marketing costs ar¢ 


as Dr. Patton has clearly shown, that the future success of tl 


system of marketing in Canada is likely to depend largely upon its 


to enhance the price received for Car adian whe it in worl l m irke ts 


Our Cuban Colony: a Study in Sugar. By Leland Har 


[Studies in American Imperialism.] (New York, Vanguard Pre 


pp. xxii, 341, $1.00.) This might have been a good book ot 
vhile subject, but it is spoiled by the half-truths, innuendo, and 1 


ship of the sort one finds so often among circles of the self 
intelligentsia, whose motto seems to be: “ Whatever is, is wrong, ¢ 
if it is American! ”’ 

The book is one of a series now being gotten out bv the Ar 


Fund for Public Service ”’, whose obiect 1s the prosecution ¢ 


statistical evidence, but, nevertheless, it is necessarv that the attemy 
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into American expansion and investment outside the United States ”. 
Two other works in this series have appeared almost simultaneously, one 
on Bolivia, and the other on the Dominican Republic. The editor, Pro- 
fessor Harry Elmer Barnes, now makes his début in the Hispanic- 
American field, and says that the object of the series is to “ make a careful 
study of the actual facts [sic], in order to find out just what contemporary 
imperialism really amounts to”. One gathers the impression, however, 
that Professor Barnes is inclined to prejudge the “actual facts”, imply- 
ing a condemnation. The ostensible object of the series, of course, is 
“human enlightenment and social justice”! 

Although in a sense this is a history of Cuba from the standpoint of 
American economic enterprise, the main emphasis comes on the Zayas 
period (1921-1925) and recent times. Throughout, the author takes occa- 
sion to express his disapproval of the American people, as witness the 
“uncouth nation” of ‘98, with the inferiority complex, “ cloaking greed 
with idealism and imagination with vulgarity” (p. 50). Individual 
Americans are also bitterly criticized, notably leading Republicans. The 
Democrats suffer less. Not so, however, one prominent figure of the 
Wilson administration—a certain Herbert Hoover! The one definite 
recommendation of the book is for dropping the Platt Amendment (or 
Permanent Treaty). The author appears also to deplore the fact that 
Cuba has become an “ American factory ”, though there is little of precise 
accusation against American business, despite an air as of some great 
wrong. 

The best thing that can be said of this book is that it has made a 
wide use of materials. Unfortunately, however, it would seem that the 
author, or the association he represents, is not capable of an unbiassed 
presentation of facts. On the score of technique the book is full of 
errors. There is no bibliography, and little or no sense of form in style 
of entry in notes citing materials. The author’s apparent unfamiliarity 
with Spanish reveals itself in frequent misspellings and in misplaced or 
missing accents, and much of incorrect English has survived the proof- 
reading. These are minor sins, however, in comparison with the book’s 
invented atmosphere, its undue “smartness”, and, above all, its evident 
bias. 

CHARLES E, CHAPMAN. 


The Editor of the American Historical Revie 


In a not unjustly severe review of Montag 


Witchcraft and Demonology and The Geog 
fessor George L. Burr includes the followi: 


XXXIV. 324): 


“ But the most startling thing is not Mr. S 


that such a book could find a place in a great edu 

history of civilization a series announced as ofte 

historical science—a series initiated by the ratior 


Historique, edited by a Cambridge scholar, and 
American editor’ the champion of the ‘ new 

In fairness to Henri Berr, Mr. Knopf, and 
lisher, nor the * consulting American editor 


whatever for the inclusion of Surmmers’s book 


is made up by the editor-in-chief, Mr. C. K. Og 


as he believes wise to the original French set 


‘American editor” is to advise as to how ma 


that neither the editor of the basic French seri 
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shall be purchased for the American edition and to 


volume for the series from American schol: 
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Indian Frontier, and we have awaiting publica 


umes by Professor A. C. Flick on the Deel 


Others may be arranged for later. 
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h he is responsible is W. Christie MacLeod’s 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


PERSONAL 


Liang Ch’i-ch’ao died January 19 in Peking, at the age of 56. Early 
in life he was associated with the late K’ang Yu-wei in initiating the re- 
forms that ended in the collapse of the Manchu régime in 1911. In 1898, 
at the age of 25, he wrote a memorial advocating revolutionary reforms 
in the examination system, thus paving the way for its final abolition in 
1905. Barely escaping with his life the coup d'état of 1898, he lived in 
exile for some years, writing on political reform through the medium of 
periodicals which he edited. After the establishment of the Republic 
he devoted himself more exclusively to teaching, lecturing, and writing on 
historical subjects; his activities in the political field being confined to the 
founding of the Chin Pu Tang, and more recently the Yen Chin Hsi—two 
parties which advocated more moderate views than those held by Sun Yat 
Sen and the Kuo Min Tang. 

Mr. Liang was greatly influenced by two revolutionary works of his 
teacher, K’ang Yu-wei, “ The Forged Classics of the Wang Mang 
Period” (Hsin Hsiieh Wei Ching K’ao), and “ Confucius’s Programme 
of Reform” (K’ung-tzu Kai Chih K’ao)—two works which may be said 
to have set in motion the whole Chinese historical criticism of our day. 
He was a stalwart defender of the Chin Wen, or “ modern text” school 
which holds that not a few of the doubtful texts of antiquity were forged 
by Liu Hsin, for political reasons, in the first decade of the Christian era. 
The intensive study which both K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had 
made of the so-called * Han school ” of historical criticism (of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries), together with what they had learned 
of the Western approach, made them the natural founders of the present- 
day intellectual renaissance, especially on its historical side. 

The latest edition of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s “ Collected Writings” (Yin 
Ping Shih Wen Chi) appeared in 1927 in 80 volumes. Some scholarly 
contributions were published separately; the three in which he took the 
greatest pride being: “ Methods of Investigating Chinese History” 
(Chung Kuo Li Shih Yen Chiu Fa), * Critical Scholarship during the 
Ch’ing Dynasty” (Ch’ing Tai Hsiich Shu Kai Lun), and “ Chinese Po- 
litical Thought prior to the Ch'in Dynasty” (Hsien Ch'in Cheng Chih 
Ssu Hsiang Shih), all published in 1911-1912; the last is translated into 
French. One of his most recent works, “ Methods of Studying the Im- 
portant Classical Books” (Yao Chi Chieh T’i Chi Ch’ti Tu Fa) affords 
the best summary of the present-day criticism of the great ancient books 
that has yet appeared. At the time of his death he was engaged on a vast 
“ Cultural History of China” (Chung Kuo Wen Hua Shih) of which 
only parts have appeared in print. 
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In a little autobiographical sketch entitled “On Reaching the Age of 
Thirty ”, Mr. Liang remarked, “ Prior to my visit to Shangh 
of eighteen, when a world atlas for the first time fell into my hands, I did 
not know of the existence of the five continents”. And yet this young 
man, by extraordinary mental resiliency and an inimitable literary style 
captured the intellectual leadership of all China, and retained it till 
died. This ability to change with the times, manifested in his literary 


style as well as in his ideas, may be attributed, perl aps, to the strict self 


application of a motto which he often quoted to others: * Do not hesitate 
to let your self of to-day pronounce judgment on your self of yesterday.” 
We are late in recording the death of Charles Florus Coan, on Sep 


tember 19, 1928, at the age of 42. He was head of the department of 
history in the University of New Mexico. His most important work was 
A History of New Mexico, published in 1925. 

Frank Alfred Golder, professor of history and a director of the 
Hoover War Library at Standiford University, died on January 7, at the 
age of 52. After his graduation from Harvard in 1903 he studied 
abroad. He taught later at the University of Missouri, Boston Univer- 
sity, the University of Chicago, and at the State College of Washington 
Since 1921 he has been professor in Stanford. In 1914-1915 he was en 
gaged in an investigation in the Russian archives for the Carnegie In 
stitution, and again in 1917. He was a member of the House Inquiry 
during 1917-1919; and in 1920-1923 a special investigator of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration in Central and Eastern Europe. In the field 
of Russian history and Russian-American relations he made contributions 
of permanent value, notably in Russian Expansion in the Pacific, 1641- 
1850 (1914); Guide to the Materials for American History in Russian 
Archives (1917); Bering’s Voyages (1922); and Documents of Russian 


7 (1927). His latest book was The March of the Mor 


History, 1914-1017 
mon Battalion, published last October. Dr. Golder left an enduring 
monument in the great Russian collection in the Hoover War Library. 
rhe content of this collection testifies both to his scholarly interest and to 
his wide acquaintanceship among European scholars and public men who, 
like his American colleagues, valued him not only for his attainments as a 
scholar but for the rare quality of his friendship. His death will be 
mourned by his colleagues in this country and by hundreds of men, 
women, and children, uprooted and scattered by war and revolution, to 


whom he gave succor and the comfort of his sympathy. 


Walter I. Lowe died on February 22 at the age Of 62. He has been 


professor at ( olgate University since 1920. Before that he had ta ght at 
Yale, at Wells College, and at the University of Beaume, France, during 


the war. 


Louis J. Paetow died suddenly on December 22, at the age of 45. He 
had taught at the universities of Colorado, Wisconsin, Illinois, an 


+} 


1911, California. He was a fellow and vice-president of the Mediaeval 
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Academy, and served on the board of editors of Speculum. He was an 
active member of the committee of the American Council of Learned 
Societies on the Dictionary of Medieval Latin. In 1910 he published the 
Arts Course at Medieval Universities, and since then his chief interest 
has been in the further study of this subject. The second of his Two 
Medieval Satires on the University of Paris (reviewed in this number), 
won for him the Edward Kennard Rand Prize in Mediaeval Studies last 
year. In 1917 he published his well-known Guide to the Study of 
Medieval History and of this he was preparing a new edition. His trans- 
lation of the letters of Robert Grosseteste, to be published in the series 
Records of Civilization, was so nearly completed that it is hoped that both 
this and the Guide may soon be ready for publication. One of his great 
achievements was in training and arousing the enthusiasm of students 
who are carrying on his work in the study of the Medieval universities. 

Eduard Fueter died on November 28, at the age of 53. He had been 
professor at Zurich since 1903. Among his works the best known are 
Geschichte der Neueren Historiographie, 1911 (second edition, 1925, 
French translation, 1914), Geschichte der Europdischen Staatensystems 
von 14902-1550, 1919, and IVeltgeschichte der Letzten Hundert Jahren, 
1921 (Inglish translation, 1922). 

Hermann Reincke- Bloch died on January 1, at the age of 61. He had 
been proiessor at Strassburg, Rostock, and Breslau, in addition to holding 
important public offices. In 1892 he published his Forschungen sur 
Geschichte Heinrichs V1., which was followed by other works on the 
history of the Hohenstaufens. He also wrote on other periods, both 
Medieval and modern. He took an active part in organizing the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences and was chairman of the com- 
mittee on the International Yearbook of Historical Bibliography. 


Dietrich Schafer died on January 12, at the age of 83. He had beet 
professor at Jena, Breslau, Tiibingen, Heidelberg, and Berlin. From 
1872 on a long series of volumes attested his industry and learning. He 
was especially interested in the history of the Hanseatic League on which 
he wrote or edited more than a dozen volumes. In addition he wrote over 
fifty other works, several of which appeared in revised editions; of these 
possibly the best known are his Weltgeschichte der Neuzeit, 1907, 
Deutsche Geschichte, 1910, and his numerous publications in connection 
with the World War. 

Professor Charles H. Haskins has been transferred to the newly en- 
dowed Henry Charles Lea Professorship of Mediaeval History at 
Harvard University. 

Dr. W. I. Brandt of the University of Iowa is on leave of absence, 
f the Social Science 


assisting as associate editor, in the launching 
Abstracts. 

Josiah C. Russell, of Colorado College, has been appointed head of the 
department of history in the New Mexico Normal University at Las 


Vegas. 


General 


The following appointments for summer schools are noted: Columbia 
rt 
University, Professor B. B. Kendrick of the North Carolina College for 
Women, Professor M. M. Knight of the University of California, Pri 
fessors L. M. Larson and A. T. Olmstead of the University of Illinois 
Professor Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell Universitv, and Professor P. W 


Slosson of the University of Michigan; Duke Un rsity, Professor J]. G 


Randall of the University of Illinois; University of Tennessee, Professor 
W. A. Moody of Iowa State College; University of Iowa, Professor J. ¢ 

\ndressohn of Indiana University, Professor J. E. Pomfret of Princeton 
University, and Professor J. L. Sellers of the University of Wisconsin; 
University of Nebraska, Professor Louis Pelzer of the University of 
Iowa; Stanford University, Professor C..A. Duniway of Carleton College 
and Professor A. C. Krey of the University of Minnesota; Universit f 


Washington, Professor W. R. Livingston of the niversitv of Iow 


At the Conference on the History of the Trans-Mississippi West, Uni 
versity of Colorado, June 18-21, the topics and leaders for the roun 
tables will be the Problem of Adequate Histcrical Collections, S 
of the Minnesota Historical Society; the Industrial Revolution and the 
Great Plains, W. P. Webb of the University of Texas: the West 
Foreign Relations, E. C. Barker of the University of Texas; Geographi 
Influences, Carl Sauer of the University of California; the Problem of an 
Adequate Agricultural Survey for a Western State, Joseph Schafer « 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; Finance and the Frontier, F. 
L. Paxson of the University of Wisconsin. 

There will also be formal papers on Western Missions, Westert 
Transportation, and the West in American Literature, presented by G. J. 
Garraghen, St. Louis University; C. B. Goodykoontz, University of 
Colorado; L. R. Hafen, Colorado State Historical Society; Lucy B. 
Hazard, Mills College; A. B. Hulbert, Colorado College; J. C. Pari 
University of California at Los Angeles; Louis Pelzer, University of 
Iowa. H. E. Bolton, University of California, will read a paper on “ De 
fensive Spanish Expansion and the Significance of the | 


IF, J Turner will preside at one of the meet 


Professor Hutton Webster, in Historical Selections, has furnished a 
source-book containing 575 documents or parts of documents, ranging 1 


date over about 4000 years; ¢.g., there are some 26 from the ancient 


Egyptians and 18 on international relations, including the Loc y Ce 
ference. The range of topics is catholic: social, political, and economi 
conditions, science, philosophy, religion, and myths \ny student will 


find material to whet his interest and to induce him to read more (Heat! 
1929, pp. X1X, 973). 

The contents of the December number of the Historical Outlook in 
lude an article by L. L. Bernard of Tulane University on What our 


c 
Latin-American Neighbors Think of Us; one by L. K. Koontz of the Un 


| 

— 
— 

| | 
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versity of California on George Washington as Santa Claus, relating to 
an order by Washington, Sept. 20, 1759, found in the Huntington Library, 
for “sundries” for the two Custis children; one by B. A. Arneson of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, entitled Is the French Cabinet System a Fail- 
ure? and one by Clarence Perkins of the University of North Dakota, 
entitled An Interpretation of the History of France for Americans. The 
January number has a group of articles on the use, validity, etc., of tests 
in schools, one of these being a discussion, by Dean E. W. Thornton of 
the Fort Dodge Junior College, of Informational Tests in American His- 
tory. There is also an article, by J. A. Kinneman of the Illinois State 
Normal University, entitled the School Administrator sets Standards in 
History. ‘The February number contains an account, by Witt Bowden 
of the University of Pennsylvania, of the Meeting of the American His- 
torical Association; an article by A. C. Krey of the University of Min- 
nesota entitled Thirty Years after the Committee of Seven; one by Sylva 
T. Hansen of the University High School, University of Iowa, on the 
Educational Policies of some Prominent Peace and Religious Organiza- 
tions ; and one by J. C. Fitzpatrick, entitled George Washington as Santa 
Claus again, pertaining primarily to a record, among the Washington 
manuscripts in the Library of Congress, of some Christmas purchases by 
Washington in 1783. In the March number K. S. Latourette discusses 
the place of Far Eastern history in the world history course in the high 
school. 

Foreign Affairs for January contains an unusual number of articles 
which must be noted in an historical journal. Probably the one of great- 
est interest is Harold Nicolson’s review of Ronaldshay’s Life of Lord 
Curzon; from intimate acquaintance Nicolson portrays Curzon’s char- 
acter in a masterly manner. “ A.E.” writes on Twenty-five Years of 
Irish Nationality; V. Stefansson on the history of Iceland and its desire 
for independence; A. S. de Bustamante on Arbitration in the Western 
Hemisphere; R. J. Kerner, in a review of the memories of Masaryk and 
Benes, on the Winning of Czechoslovak Independence; and W. Marx on 
the Rhineland Occupation. There is also an interesting group on Soviet 
Russia, and a summary by R. R. Platt of the Guatemala-Honduras Bound- 
ary Dispute. 

The first number of the Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale 
(see Review for October) appeared in January and is excellent. Among 
the articles is one by Professor H. Pirenne on “ L’Instruction des 
Marchands au Moyen Age”. In the section “ A Travers les Livres et les 
Revues” there is a general review of urban history by Georges Espinas, 
which is especially noteworthy. 

The January number of the Catholic Historical Review contains an 
article on the Catholic University of America, which includes a letter 
of Pope Pius XI. to the cardinals, archbishops, and bishops of the United 
States, Oct. 10, 1928; a paper by F. S. Betten, S. J., on the Adoption of 


General 


the Roman Easter Calculation by the Island Celts; anoth 


hart, O. M., Cap., entitled an Im 
History (1625-1650) ; and one by Sr. M. Ramona, S. C 
Ecclesiastical Status of New Mexico (1680-1875) 
ments are the address of Monsignor J. H. Ryan upon t 
installation as Rector of the Catholic University of 
1928, and the addresses of Cardinal O'Connell and Mr 


the same occasion. 


In the Journal of Negro Hist for January J. H. Johns 
on Documentary Evidence of the Relations of Negroes and In 
there is a Digest of Documents in the Archives of the Indies 1 
negroes in Cuba, 

During the past vear Agricultural Histor 1 n to] 

January number of this Review, contained an 

articles: Market Surplus Problems of Colonial 7 

‘hose Kansas Jayhawkers: a Study in Sectionalism 
nd Jared | ot by R. H True 

\ new series of monographs, dealing with the expa ( 
into the New World, is planned by Adolf Rein under the gene 
Uebérsee-Geschichte (Hamburg, Friedrichsen Che first 
which have recently appeared and which seem to depart s 
from the announced subject of the series are Das Proble) 
ropaischen Expansion in der Geschichts-Schreibung by Adolf Re 
38), Amerikanische Interessen- und Prinzipienp t Mea 
1914, cin Beitrag sur Kritik des Wilsontsmus by Hans G. Rome 
150), and Nordamerika im Urteil des Deutschen Schriftiums 
les It Arihunderts, eu Untersuchung er rs 
Viides mit einer Bibliograf Hildegard Meyer vi, 16 
number four, there is projected a study by Walter Ge 
Politische System Alexander Hamiltons 1780-1804 

Professor Ralph Fanning has published an Outl r tl 
the History of the Fine Arts in Western Civilization from thi 
Times to the End of the Seventeenth Century, through the St 
versity Press, Columbus, O., 1928. The outlines are suggestive 
bibliographical references well 00k is arranged f 
at Ohio State University, but s! ful to ler cliente 


Noteworthy articles in périodicals: N. S. B. Gras, 


und Unternehmergeschichte (Zeitschrift fur die Gesamte Staat 
schaft, LXXXV. 3); Mare Bloch, Pour une Histoire C 


ciétés Européennes (Revue de Synthése Historique, December) ; | 


Barbagallo, Economia Antica e Moderna, I. (Nuova Rivi 


tember-December ) ; 5 S. Reeves, Perspectives in P 
19028 (American Political Science Review, Febru: 


Lathrop, Seagoing Customs (United States Naval Insti 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXIV.-——45 


el 
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January); E. Foerster, Liberalismus und Kulturkampf (Zeitschrift fir 
Kirchengeschichte, XLVII. 4); C. F. Carusi and C. D. Kojouharoff, The 
First Armed Neutrality (National University Law Review, January) ; 
Militars als Diplomaten (Der Krieg, January); Paul Herre, Kriegs- 
schuldfrage und Geschichtswissenschaft (Kriegsschuldfrage, February). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


General review: A Vincent, Chronique d’Histoire Ancienne Orientale 
(Revue des Questions Historiques, January). 

An instrument of great value to every historian of antiquity is J. 
Marouzeau’s Dix Années de Bibliographie Classique: 1914-1024 (Paris, 
Belles-Lettres, 2 vols., 1927, 1928, pp. 1286). 

A volume on ancient history, by Professor Laistner of Cornell, to be 
published this year, is announced by Heath. This is planned as an inter- 
pretation to 330 A. D. 

In The Prehistory of Aviation Berthold Laufer treats very inform- 
ingly the Romance of Flying in Ancient China, Kites as Precursors of 
Aeroplanes, the Dawn of Airships in Ancient India, From Babylon and 
Persia to the Greeks and the Arabs, and the Air Mail of Ancient Times. 
The monograph is accompanied by 12 plates, curious and interesting, and 
is supplied with notes and bibliographical references. 

The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga, by S. Langdon and J. K. Fother- 
ingham, is a solution of Babylonian chronology by means of the Venus 
observations of the first dynasty (New York, Oxford Press). 

The first fascicle of vol. II. of the “ Histoire Générale ”, published by 
Gustave Glotz consists of an account of La Gréce au Ve Siécle by the 
editor (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1929, pp. 160). 

An important publication is vol. II. of “ Peuples et Civilisations ”, 
the general history edited by Louis Halphen and Philippe Sagnac. The 
volume in question deals with La Gréce ct l’'Orient des Guerres Médiques 
a la Conquéte Romaine by Professor Pierre Roussel of Strasbourg, direc- 
tor of the French school at Athens (Paris, Alcan, 1928, pp. 556). Paul 
Cloché and René Grousset have collaborated. 

Eduard Meyer’s wish for a systematic study of the literary sources 
for the period of the late Roman republic is to receive fulfilment at the 
hands of Fritz Taeger, who presents the first instalment of his undertak- 
ing under the title, Tiberius Gracchus: Untersuchungen zur Rémischen 
Geschichte und Quellenkunde (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1928, pp. 152). 
The volume has been favorably received. 

In the University of California Publications in Classical Philology, 
vol. IX. no. 6, Professor M. E. Deutsch discusses Caesar’s choice of a 


son and heir. 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. Toutain, Antigu 

1919-1028 (Revue Historique, November); A. Grenier, | Histoire 
Nouvelle des Guerres Puniques (Journal des Savants, November ) ; Enrico 
Rocchi, Un Notevole Aspetto delle Campagne di Cesare nelle Gallie 
(Nuova Antologia, January 1); R. S. Conway, Octavian and Augustus 
(Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, January) ; Joseph H. Drake, The 
Justinian Codification Commission 528 A. D. (Michigan La 

December); J. M. de Navarro, Massilia and Early Celtic Cultures 


(Antiquity, December) ; Paul Vouga, The Oldest Swiss Lake-Dwellings 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


L. J. Ragatz of George Washington University has published a B 


labus for the Study of Medieval Times (Pearlman, Washington), in two 


parts, containing outlines of lectures, reading references, maps, and 
tures, and full advice for students. The syllabus is intended to be used 
also as a note book. 


Vols. IV. and V. of the Universal History of the World, edited by J 
A. Hamerton (Amalgamated Press) cover the period from the age of the 
Antonines to the close of the Renaissance. Among the many authors wl 
have- contributed chapters are G. G. Coulton, F. M. Stenton, Eileer 


Power, C. Raymond Beazley, Charles Singer, C. W. Previté-Orton, W. A, 


Phillips, and Stanley Lane Poole 


Clearer light is thrown on various 


early Frankish ordinances by the c1 


Emil Goldmann in Neue Beitriige zu 
(Heidelberg, Winter, 1928, pp. 135). 
Various scholars, notably Beckmann and Lamprecht, have laid stress 
on the need of an iconography for German Medieval history \n 
mirable beginning in this direction has been made by two publications of 
Percy Ernst Schramm, each of which appears in a series edited by Walte 
Goetz, Die Deutschen Kaiser und Kénige in Bildern ihrer Zeit, part | 
751-1152 (Leipzig, Teubner, 1928, pp. xii, 240) and Die Zeitgend 
Bildnisse Karls des Grossen, nut einem Anhang tiber die Metallbullen 


Karolinger (ibid., pp. iv, 74) 


In a British Academy pamphlet, Christian Documents f1 
(Humphrey Milford), Dr. F. 


Medieval Nubian texts a somewhat long inscription (on 


Ll. Griffith adds to the sm tore ( 


memorating a certain King George (d. 1158), a legal document on leather 
a little earlier, and a graffito from Assouan, of about 1323. All add a 
little to our slight knowledge of Nubian history, and are 1 
comment and facsimiles. 

The Arabic text of the Histoire des Rois ‘Obaidides (Les Califes 
Fatimides), by Ibn Hammad, has been edited and translated into Frenc 


by M. Vonder! 


‘ ++ 


yden. This history was written in 1220. The first two 


| 
(ibid.). 
tical skill of the Viennese scholar 
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thirds had been published in the Journal Asiatique, but the last part is 
here made accessible for the first time. Although it covers the period 
when the Fatimites were in constant relations with the Crusaders, the 
latter are mentioned only once; and nothing is added to our knowledge of 
Saladin. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger, 3d. ser., fase. 
11, Algiers, 1927.) 

An interesting phase of statecraft at the court of the most modern of 
Medieval emperors is discussed by Otto Vehse of the Prussian Institute at 
Rome in Die Amtliche Propaganda in der Staatskunst Kaiser Friedrichs 
II. (Munich, Verlag der Miinchner Drucke, pp. viii, 245). 

After six years Professor Rudolf Hapke has prepared a second edition 
of his Wirtschaftsgeschichte in the Handels-Hochschul-Bibliothek. Al- 
though considerably enlarged, the first part, Mittelalter und Merkantilis- 
mus (Leipzig, 1928, pp. xvi, 143) is still a very brief outline, but with 
well-selected references that make it a good introduction to the study of 
the subject. 

The series Chartes et Diplomes Relatifs @ Vt Histoire de France, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, is enriched by vol. III. of the Recueil des Actes de Henri II., 
Roi d’Angleterre et Duc de Normandie, concernant les Provinces 
Francaises et les Affaires de France, a posthumous work of Leopold 
Delisle, revised by Elie Berger, both of the Institute (Paris, Klincksieck, 
1929, pp. 270). 

A minute relation of living-conditions in a small Savoyard town dur- 
ing the late Middle Ages has been made by O. Morel, entitled La Vie a 
Chatillon-en-Dombes, d’aprés les Comptes de Syndics, 1375-1500 (Paris, 
Ficker, 1928, 2 vols.). 

The final volume of Heinrich Finke’s great edition of the Acta Con- 
cilit Constanciensis, in which J. Hollnsteiner and H. Heimpel have col- 
laborated, has now appeared. Vols. I-III. came out in 1896, 1923, and 
1926, respectively; vol. IV. (1928) contains a general introduction, ma- 
terial on Spanish relations with the council, on tyrannicide, imperial 
affairs, reform tractates, etc., together with a register to vols. II.-IV. and 
one to vols. IV. and V. of v. d. Hardt’s Magnum Oecumenicum Con- 
stanciense Concilium (Minster, Regensberg, pp. ciii, 1024). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Erich Caspar, Historische Prob- 
leme der Aelteren Papstgeschichte (Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXIX. 
2); Walther Holtzmann, Die Unionsverhandlungen zwischen Kaiser 
Alexios I. und Papst Urban II. im Jahre 1ro89 (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
XXVIII. 1-2); P. Rassow, Der Kampf Kaiser Heinrichs 1V. mit Hein- 
rich V. (Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, XLVII. 4); R. McKeon, 
Thomas Aquinas’ Doctrine of Knowledge and its Historical Setting 
(Speculum, October); D. M. PetruSevski, Strittige Fragen der Mittel- 
alterlichen Verfassungs- und JWirtschaftsfrage (Zeitschrift fur die 
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Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXV. 3); Fritz Rorig, 
Grundlagen der Hansischen Vormachtstellung (Historisch 
CXXXIX. 2); L. K. Born, The Perfect Prince: a Study 


ind Fourteenth-Century Ideals (Speculum, October); id., Erasmus 


Political Ethics (Political Science Quarterly, December 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The first number of the Journal of Modern History “6 pages 
comes to hand just as this section of the Review is in gall roof 
Among the contents are two excellent longer articles: England 1 Den 


mark in the Later Days of Queen Elizabeth, by Edward P. Cheyney, and 
Mr. Oversecretary Stephen, by Paul Knaplund. There is also a short 
article by Chester P. Higby on the Present Status of Modern | 
History in the United States. For the Documents section Leo Gershoy 
contributes Three Letters of Bertrand Barére, and Samuel N. Harper, a 
Communist View of Historical Studies. Ernest W. Nelson has an excel- 


lent “ bibliographical article” on Recent Literature concerning 


and Godfrey Davies and the editor, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, “ review 
articles the first on 7 Recent Textbooks of Engl Hist 

on the Origins of the War, taking up the four books by Renouvin, 

Fischer, Wilson, and Fay. Fourteen book reviews and iblic \ 
(3 pages) ot ooks of con ce” wh eared in 1928 re 

quently with a brief annotation, conclude this number. The editor t 

ve congratulated on such an auspicious beginning 


The Recueil des Plus Célébres Astrologues et Ouelques Hommes 
Doctes faict par Symon de Phares du Temps de Charles VIII. is a manu 


script in the Bibliothéque Nationale, of great importance for the history 


of science and particularly for that of astronomy and medicine. | iS 
een published by Ernest Wickersheimer, of the university library at 


Strasbourg (Paris, Champion, 1929, pp. 302). 


A History of Political Thought in 


\llen (New York, Dial Press) treats the and { ems 
of Germany, Switzerland, England, Fr: th especial 
tention to Bodin and Machiavelli, 

The School of Foreign Service of Georgetown University has | t 


out a volume of lectures by James Brown Scott on Francisco de Vitoria, 
1480-1546, and Francisco Suarez, 1548-1617, entitled The Spanish Origin 
of International Law. 

A Voyage around the World in the Years 1740-1744, by Commodore 
George Anson, has been edited by G. S. L. Clowes, and published in 
limited edition by C. E. Lauriat, Boston 

Letters of the Empress Frederick, edited by Sir Frederick Ponsonby, 
are the letters written to her mother, Queen Victoria, 1858-1900 (Mac 


millan). 


Die Geistigen 
e Zeitschrift 
n Thirteenth- 
rasmus 
Pen the Sixteenth Century, by J. W. 
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The fourth volume of Professor Josef Susta’s Svetova Politika 
(“World Politics”) wv Letech 1871-1014, covering the period from 
Fashoda to Algeciras, has been issued by Vesmir (Prague, 1928). 

R. F. Young has written a brief account of a Bohemian Scholar at 
Heidelberg and Oxford in the sixteenth century which is published by 
the School of Slavonic Studies in the University of London (1928). The 
account tells little about the university but sheds light on the educational 
activities of the “ Unitas Fratrum” or Bohemian Brethren. 

Historical Readings in Nineteenth Century Thought contains essays 
by Huxley, Spencer, Marx, Kropotkin, and Tolstoy, and the Encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII. on “ The Condition of Labor”. Each essay is pre- 
ceded by a brief sketch, partly biographical and partly explanatory, by 
one of the editors, W. P. Hall and E. A. Beller (New York, Century 
Company, 1928). 

The Hakluyt Society has in press Spanish Documents concerning 
English Voyages to the Caribbean, 1527-1568. The volume contains 29 
heretofore unpublished documents, from the Archives of the Indies, in 
English translation and edited by Miss Irene A. Wright, who furnished 
an excellent introduction. 

Our Own Times, by H. C. Thomas and W. A. Hamm, the third vol- 
ume of the “A B C of History”, traces the events since 1870. It is a 
readable sketch, including social and economic changes, and forms a good 
introduction to the history of the period (Vanguard Press, 1928). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. G. E. Rope, Some Thoughts on 
the Renaissance (Catholic World, January); Gaston Dodu, Les Idées de 
Charles V. en Matiére de Gouvernement (Revue des Questions His- 
toriques, January); E. Kohlmeyer, Die Bedeutung der Kirche fiir Luther 
(Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLVII. 4); H. Liithje, Melanchthons 
Anschauung iiber das Recht des Widerstandes gegen die Staatsgewalt 
(ibid.); L. E. Halkin, Le Plus Ancien Texte d’Edit Promwgué contre 
les Luthériens (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, January); Otto Haintz, 
Karl XII. und Peter der Grosse vor Pultawa 1709 (Preussische Jahr- 
bucher, January); D. B. Horn, Saxony in the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession (English Historical Review, January); Carlo de Antonio, La 
Prima Visita di Napoleone Imperatore a Torino Aprile 1805; dal Diario 
Inedito di un Gentiluomo Piemontese (Nuova Antologia, November 16); 
J. Holland Rose, The Political Reactions of Bonaparte’s Eastern Expedi- 
tion (English Historical Review, January); Guy de Traversay, La 
Premiére Tentative de République Rhénane, 1., concl. (Revue de Paris, 
November 15, Dec. 1); Gaetano Vitali, Guglielmo IJ. e Bismarck, I. 
(Nuova Antologia, January 16); Graf Max Montgelas, Bismarck und 
Schweinitz, I., cont. (Kriegsschuldfrage, January, February); Horst 
Hohne, Joseph Chamberlain und Die Grosse Politik bis zur Eréffnung der 
Deutsch-Englischen Biindnisbesprechungen (Vierteljahrsschrift fur Po- 
litik und Geschichte, I. 7, 1); William L. Langer, Russia, the Straits 


World IVar 


Ouestion, and the European Powers, 1904-1008 (English Historical Re 
view, January); B. Nikitine, L’Union Sovtétique et Orient Musulman; 


Pactes de Garantie (Revue des Scie 


In An Outline History of the Great War M r G. V. Car 


Captain H. S. Scott, have given an outline of the main british campa 


and have attempted in the last chapter “to summarise very briefly 
ude and experience of those who walked throu ‘ 1 
ude ane experience or those who walked thr valley 
4 ath shar + + } 

shadow of death Fach chapter has suggestions for reading: tl 


i 


ustrations, seventeen maps, and an index of seventeen 


spite of the great compression the account is clear, and is enlivened by 
passages such as the one (pp. 155-156) on Sergeant-Major Skinner's 
heroism (Cambridge University Press, 1928, pp. viii, 279, Ame n 
agents, the Macmillan Company). 


An exhaustive study of Tannenberg; das Deutsche Heer von 


seine Grundsiige und deren . 
published by Walter Elze (Breslau, Hirt, 1928, pp. 370 ry 
which has the cooperation of the Re:chsarchiv, consists of two | 


exposition and a collection of sources 


In the series Economic and Social History of the World W 


University Press has published Boris E. Nolde’s Russia in 


and the World War, containing two parts, the “ Effect of the W 


Janking and Currency”, by Dr. G. Vissering, and “ War Finances 


Netherlands, 1918-1922: the Costs of the War”, | Dr. H 
Bordewyk. 
\ monograph of exceptional interest is Marshal Petain’s 


La Bataille de Verdun (Paris, Pavot, 1929). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Egon Gottschalk, Der V 
rechtliche Gehalt der Krieqsschuldfrage (WKriegsschuldfrage, lel 
Vaso Trivanovitch, The Responsibility for the Sarajevo As 


(Current History, March); Georg Vogel, Der Einfluss Ni 
Crowe's auf die Politik Sir Edward Grey's bei Kriegsausbruch, 4 
Randvermerken in den Englischen Akten (Europaische Gespr 
vember); Mobilisierung-Krieg (Der Krieg, February); Joh 
Bredt, Die Jtalientsche Riickversicherung (Kriegsschuldfrage, | 


ber); Edmond Delage, Le Drame du Jutland, I., concl. (Revue de 


December 1, 15); H. A. de Weerd, Winston Churchill, a British 


Lord (Current History, January); Friedrich Ritter von Wiesne 


Serbische Memorandum vom Jahre 1910 tiber die Kriegsschuld der 


mdchte (Kriegsschuldfrage, December); Oskar v. Wertheimer, 


tefan Tisza und der Eintritt Italiens in den lWWeltkrieg (Pre 


Jahrbiicher, January); S. B. Fay, Revelations in Latest Brit 
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Documents (Current History, January); Stéphane Lauzanne, Marshal 
Foch’s Story of the Armistice (Living Age, February). 


GREAT BRITAIN 

General review: F. Cabrol, Courrier Anglais (Revue des Questions 
Historiques, January). 

Low and Pulling’s Dictionary of English History, first published in 
1894, has been revised and enlarged by F. J. C. Hearnshaw and is pub- 
lished by Cassell of London. 

Vol. 13, no. 1 (January) of the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 
contains a Hand-list of the Collection of English Manuscripts in the 
John Rylands Library, 1928. 

The papers published in the Transactions of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety, 4th ser., vol. XI. (London, 1928) are of unusual interest. T. F. 
Tout in his presidential address dwelt on the Human Side of Mediaeval 
Records, with many an apt illustration. A. E. Stamp, on the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of his entrance into the Public Record Office, gave an ac- 
count of its work and reminiscences of its early days and the scholars who 
had worked in it. The titles of the other papers, each one a valuable 
contribution, are the Anglo-Russian Relations during the First English 
Revolution, by Madame Inna Lubimenko; the Merchant Adventurers of 
Bristol in the Fifteenth Century, by Miss E. M. Carus-Wilson; a Study in 
the History of Clare, Suffolk, with special reference to its development 
as a borough, by Gladys A. Thornton; Polydore Vergil’s Will, by E. A. 
Whitney and P. P. Cram; and the Origins of Parliament, by H. G. 
Richardson. 

As a separate from the Proceedings of the British Academy, Hum- 
phrey Milford publishes its annual Italian Lecture, Machiavelli and the 
Elisabethans, in which Dr. Mario Praz traces, with great literary learn- 
ing, the growth and development in Elizabethan literature of the legend 
of Machiavelli as the inventor of the practices of which he essayed to give 
scientific description. 

A valuable psychological study is Helmut Kittel’s Oliver Cromwell, 
seine Religion und seine Sendung (Berlin, de Gruyter, 1928, pp. 262). 

The History of Science Society has published a bicentenary evaluation 
of the work of Sir Isaac Newton, 1727-1027 (Baltimore, Williams and 
Wilkins). 

Select Documents on British Colonial Policy, 1830-1860, edited by 
Kenneth N. Bell and W. P. Morrell is published by the Clarendon Press. 

The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher’s Raleigh Lecture, read last October be- 
fore the British Academy, of which he is now president, is published by 
Humphrey Milford, separately from the Proceedings, as a pamphlet en- 
titled The Whig Historians. Much the greatest part of it is concerned 
with Macaulay, lesser portions with Hallam and Trevelyan. 
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The first volume of the Cambridge History of the British Empire, 
edited by J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton, and E. A, Benians was an 


nounced for publication in March. 


The Quacks of Old London, by C. J. S. Thompson (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott), is a history of mountebanks, charlatans, and magicians in the 


seventeenth century. 


The seventh volume of the Bibliotheca Celtica, published by the Na- 
tional Library of Wales, is a register of publications relating to Wales 
and the Celtic peoples and languages for the years 1919 to 1923. It also 
includes about 200 items for the years 1909 1918 not recorded in the 
earlier volumes. It is a book of 468 pages (Aberystwyth, 1928) 

Lowell J. Ragatz of the George Washington University, author of the 


volume on the Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean recently 


published by the American Historical Association through the Century 
Company, has brought out a valuable pamphlet of twenty-five pages folio 
tatistics for the Study of British Caribbean Econon History, 1763- 
1833 (London, the Brvan Edwards Press; Washington, D. C., Paul Pearl- 


man), as an accompaniment to his volume of text and a supplement to Sit 
William Young’s IVest-Indian Common-place Book (London, 1807). It 
embraces seventy-one statistical tables, of great e to the lent of the 


subject. 


The Victorian Historical Magazine (Melbourne, Australia) for June, 


contains three articles on Melbourne, an account of the Police in Port 


Phillip and Victoria, 1836-1913, a paper on the Formati of the First 
Federal Ministry, and a brief note by Paul Knaplund of W msin, O17 
Sir James Stephen on a White Australia 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Cary, La Grande-Bretagni 


Romaine: Nouvelles Fouilles et Recherches (Revue Historique, Septem 
ber); Maurice Caudel, Le Développement des Juridictions Administra 
tives en Angleterre (Revue des Sciences Politiques, October) ; Oscar A 
Marti, Passive Resistance of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians during the 
Period of the Restoration, 1660-1672 (Journal of Religion, October); S 

St. Clair Thomson, The Strenuous Life of a Physician of the 18th Cer 

tury [John Coakley Lettsom, 1744-1815] (Annals of Medical History 
January); J. Holland Rose, Captain Cook and the Founding of British 
Power in the Pa ific (Geographical Journal, February) ; Sir Henry New 

bolt, Captain James Cook and the Sandwich Islands (ibid); Denis Gwy1 
Edmund Burke and Catholic Emancipation (Catholic World, January 
\. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, John Morley und Edward Grey (Europaische 
Gesprache, November); Veracissimus, /l Ouinto Volume dei Documenti 
Diplomatict Inglesi (Nuova Antologia, January 16); Geoffrey Basker 
ville, Elections to Convocation in the Diocese of Gloucester under Bishop 


Hooper (English Historical Review, January 


| 
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General reviews: Henri Hauser, Histoire de France; Histoire Mod- 
erne, 1408-1660 (Revue Historique, September); G. Pagés, Histoire de 
France, de 1660 @ 1780 (ibid., November). 

A fresh study has been made of Monsieur, Comte de Provence, by 
Joseph Turquan and Jules d’Auriac (Paris, Emile-Paul, 1929, pp. 345). 

A little-known chapter of French history finds its narrator in Jean 
Lognon, who writes concerning Les Francais d’Outre-Mer au Moyen 
Age: Essai sur ’ Expansion Francaise dans le Bassin de la Méditerranée 
(Paris, Perrin, 1929). 

How France, broken into hundreds of feudal states, ultimately 
achieved her unity, is set forth by G. Dupont-Ferrier, professor at the 
Ecole des Chartes, in La Formation de l’Etat Francais et VUnité 
Francaise, des Origines au Milicu du XV Ie Siécle (Paris, Colin, 1929. 
pp. 280). 

French history will be made more vivid by the Jconographie des Rois 
de France, part I., De Louis 1X. @ Louis XIII., by Lieut.-Col. Ch. 
Maumené and Comte Louis d’Harcourt (Paris, Colin, 1929, pp. 300). 

An interesting monograph on La Monarchie d’Ancien Régime en 
France de Henri IV. & Louis XIV. has been published by the learned 
Georges Pagés (Paris, Colin, 1928, pp. 217). 

Professor R. B. Burke of the University of Pennsylvania has made 
a translation of Goulet’s Compendium, which Rashdall describes as “ the 
earliest historical account of the University of Paris”; but, as Rashdall 
also noted, the volume is valuable as a sketch of the university in 1517 
and not for the earlier history. Robert Goulet was a professor of 
theology at Paris and consequently was able to give a very complete ac- 
count of the university, and occasionally added other details of interest. 
The volume is published by the University of Pennsylvania Press, 1928, 
under the title Compendium Universitatis Parisiensis of Robert Goulet, 
A.D. 1517. 

Of interest to social history is La Femme et la Société Francaise dans 
la Premiére Moitié du XVIle Siécle by Gustave Fagniez, with preface 
by M. Funck-Brentano (Paris, Gamber, 1929, pp. 416). 

A translation by K. L. Montgomery of vol. I. of Henri Bremond’s 
literary history of religious thought in France, is published by Macmillan 
under the title Devont Humanism. It is a study of French Catholicism 
during the seventeenth century; the sources, main currents, and develop- 
ment of a religious renaissance. 

As vol. XXXI. of the “ Archives de la France Monastique”’, Dom. G. 
Charvin publishes with introduction and notes Dom Marténe’s Histoire 
de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur, of which he was one of the most 
learned and active members. Vol. I., Des Origines de la Congrégation a 


O55 


V’Election de Dom Grégotre Tarrisse comme Supérieur Géneér > 
1620, is now ready (Ligugé, Abbaye Saint-Martin; Paris, Pic 1928 
pp. XXXIV, 257). 

The Magnificent Montmorency, by Cyril H. Hartmann, is I 


of Henri, second Duc de Montmorency, who is condemned by one o 


f 
Richelieu’s special tribunals in 1632 (New York, Dutton) 

In the May-June (1928) number of the Revue d'Histoire M M 
Georges Lefebvre has followed up his study, in the preceding number, of 
the results of research upon the distribution of landed property in France 
under the Old Régime by an equally remarkable review of the progr: 
made in investigating the sales of lands during the Revolution 
whether these lands came from the izat of church property or 
the confiscation of the property of rants. Incidentally he offer 
some pertinent criticisms of the method according t h several of the 
volumes of the collection on the economic history of the Revol ive 
been edited 

One of the most valuable recent publications in Revolutionary tory 
the fruit of years of research in the archives of provil ial tit nd ol 


Henri Foulon de Vaulx, the specialist in the problem of the dauphin’s 


disappearance has published a critical study of the subject, entitl 


contall two articles Les Polot a la Moskov ] (; i M 
Kukiel, and “ Le Roi de Rome ou le Reve de l’Empereur, 1810-1815 

address made by the editor, M. douard Driault, at the ope gy of the 


Musée Napoléon in Rome. He has also recently published two volumes 
Le Roi de Rome, and La Vrai Figure de Napoléon (review, XXXIV 


Driault, reprinted from the Courrier de Paris, of his purpose in writing 


the book. 


lo the growing list of books illustrating Napoleo r 
should be added Les Congrégations Religicuses au Temps Vapoléo 


by Léon Deries (Paris, 1929), which recounts the efforts of variou 


orders abolished by the Revolution to reconstitute themselves on French 
soil. The author’s attitude is sympathetic rather than purely objective 
His work is based upon documents preserved in the r s well a 
upon the monographic literature of the orders themselves. It appears 
that Napoleon showed less opposition to “ congregations ” of women than 
to those made up of men. Indeed, certain charitable orders of women 
especially sisters in charge of hospitals, had maintained a continuous « 

tence throughout the Revolution, submitting to a change of garb and 


i 
scure towns, is L. de Cardenal’s La Province pendant la | lution: H 
| 
| toire des Clubs Jacobins, 1780-1705 (Varis, Payot, 1929 
XV II., ses Deua Suppressions (Paris, Pavot, 1928 pp. 526 4 
The first number of the resuscitated Revue des Etudes N nneSs 
157), both through Morancé of Paris. There is a revi of the latter 
in this number of the Revue by E. Le Gallo, and an explanati by M 
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being treated as individuals rather than as members of an order. One is 
surprised to find that on July 4, 1793, even the redoubtable commune of 
Paris voted 6200 livres to the sisters at the Hotel-Dieu. Especially in- 
teresting are the chapters on the “ Fréres de la Doctrine Chrétienne ” 
whose work for education was noteworthy, and on the Trappists, who 


were placed in charge of relief work in the passes of the high Alps. 


A new collection of biograpical studies, in the genre so beloved of the 
Aon f | I 
‘rench heart, will be called “ Les Lecons du Passé” and will specialize 
Fr I 
in counter-revolutionists. The editors are P. Bessand-Massenet and 
Marcel Boullenger; the first number, Georges Cadoudal is by G. Lendétre 
( Paris, Grasset, 1929). 

The ./émoires of Madame de Genlis, friend of the Duc d'Orléans, 


tutor of Louis Philippe, author and educator, are issued, with preface by 


J. Lucas-Dubreton in the collection La Vie et les Moeurs au XVIIle 
Siécle (Paris, Firmin, 1928, 2 vols., pp. 254, 228). 

\ fresh addition to the “ Récits d’Autrefois ” is made by P. de Vais- 
siere’s Comjuration de Cing-Mars; though it is a work of popularization, 


} } 1} 


ior has consulted unpubiished documents (Paris, Hachette, 1928, 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: André Bellessort, L’Avignon des 
Papes (Revue des Deux Mondes, November 15); Gaston Dodu, Le Roi 
de Bourges ou Dix-neuf Ans de la Vie du Charles VII. (Revue His- 
torique, September); C. G. Picavet, Le Francais et les Langues 
Etrangéres dans la Diplomatie au Temps de Louis XIV. (Revue des 
Sciences Politiques, October); M. Langlois, Madame de Maintenon et le 
Saint-Siege (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, January); J. Carreyre, Le 
Concile d’Embrun, 1727-1728, I. (Revue des Questions Historiques, 
January) ; Commander A. H. Miles, U. S. N., A Great Forgotten Man 
[Admiral De Grasse] (United States Naval Institute Proceedings, Jan- 
uary) ; Generale Filareti, Jdealita e Interessi nella Rivoluzione Francese 
(Nuova Rivista Storica, September); Comte de Saint-Priest, Souvenirs 
sur la Révolution, I. (Revue de Paris, December 15); Albert Mathiez, 
Notes Inédites de Blanqui sur Robespierre (Annales Historiques de la 
Révolution Frangaise, July); Albert Mathiez, La Tesreur Blanche de 
VAn III. (ibid., September); Ernest d’Hauterive, Derniéres Conversa- 
tions de Sainte-Héléne; l’ Empereur Commente son Testament (Revue des 


Deux Mondes, December 15); A. Augustin-Thierry, Amédée Thierry, 


concl. (tbid., December 1); Comtesse des Garets, Souvenirs sur l'Im- 
pératrice Eugénie, I., concl. (Revue de Paris, November 1, 15) ; Georges 
Collas, Bibliographie des Oeuvres de l’Abbé Duine (Annales de Bretagne, 
XXXVIII. 1). 
ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 
Il Regno di Napoli dal Luglio 1790 al Marzo 1806 by P. Pieri (Naples, 


Ricciardi, 1928, pp. 314) is highly praised. 


Germany, Czechoslovakia, and . 


A. Segre has written a life of Vittorio Emanuele J., the fruit of ex 
haustive research (Turin, Paravia, pp. 322 
Un Re in Esilio; la Corte di Frances I. in Roma is 1 on tl 


liaries of P. Cala Ulloa, chief minister of the Neapolitan king from 1861 


to 1870; the introduction and notes are by G. Doria ( Bari, Laterza, 1928 
p. vii, LX, 248 

\ number of essays by Get ind Spa scholars 1 rious 
topics in Medieval and modern story t mostly « erned th ec- 
clesiastic il jects, are pu ] shed by nke llabe t n K 


+ 


PI 
in periodicals s Be Pi I]. a 
Deux Mondes, December 1, 1° \ } 
o Orsi. Jl J ro d , dD mat 
110 pez ( no \ 1 \lessar lro le | sd I 


kurop Gesprache for November-December contai: sixty 
bibliographie zur Auswartigen Politik 


Vol. II. of the second edition of Heinri Brunner 
itsche ] schichte, caret nd ably revised by Clau : 
re Vv. 1s ay 1926, | 934 
KS the accidental collapse of inimportant chest in the rooms 
I e m Ot state is pose nN Cai corres come 
t g naking possible the publication by Gustav Mayer of marci 
ind Lassa hr Briefwechs wid thre Gespri ( Berl Dietz, 1928 
DT 
pp. 1¢ 
Or VON SOSNOSKY, 1n a riv and re \ Ira 
Fer rzherzog-Thro» jer, Mun i erlin, 1929 
Oidenbourg, pp. 255), has gathered together almost all that ca e kr 


private | ers are made accessible to historians In S ack nt or the 
irc] sphinx-like personality, his political views and 
his tragic trip to Sarajevo Dr. Sosnosky’s views at 1 conclusior agree 
closely with those in the second volume of Professor Fay’s Ori F ti 
rid 1? 

Vol. II. of ael Doeberl’s Entwicklung te Bayerns (third 
revised edition) covers the years from the Peace of Westphalia to the 


death of King Maximilian I. in 1825 (Munich, Oldenbourg, 1928, pp 


626). 


: 
severle and G 
Spaniens (Spani 
teqgio Ca r-Nigra (Nuova Antologia, November Frances 
Pellati, S te Scoperte in Italia 1., January 16 
GERMANY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AND AUSTRIA 
about the Archduke Franz Ferdinand—at least ntil the rchduke’s 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Karl Stolz, Die Wiener Nahrungs- 
und Genussmittelpolitik im Mittelalter (Mitteilungen des Vereins fur 
Geschichte der Stadt Wien, VIII.); Gustav Roloff, Abriistung und 
Kaiserplan vor dem Kriege 1870 (Preussische Jahrbiicher, November) ; 
Theodor Eschenburg, Die Daily-Telegraph-Affare; nach Unverdffent- 
lichten Dokumenten (ibid.); The Kaiser’s Letters [translated from the 
Berliner Tageblatt] (Living Age, March); Hans von Dallwitz, Aus 
meinen Erinnerungen, II., III. (Preussische Jahrbiicher, November, De- 
cember); Maurice Lair, Le Premier Président du Reich; Fritz Ebert 
(Revue des Sciences Politiques, October-December); Emilio Re, Ludo- 
vico Pastor (Nuova Antologia, November 1) ; T. G. Masaryk, Message to 
Czechoslovakia on the Tenth Anniversary of Independence (Slavonic 
Review, January). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


The Histoire de la Belgique Contemporaine, 1830-1914, is a work of 
popularization, which is not without serious value in view of the com- 
petence of its authors. For vol. I. (Brussels, Dewitt, 1928, pp. xii, 408), 
Viscount Ch. Terlinden, professor at Louvain, treats the formation of the 
kingdom; Alfred de Ridder, director-general at the ministry of foreign 
affairs, studies the relations of Belgium with the great European powers; 
F’, Baudhuin discusses the economic history of the country; and Professor 
G. Eeckhout of the University of Ghent, gives an exposition of the genesis 
and evolution of representative institutions since 1830. 

A new volume in the Carnegie Endowment’s Social and Economic 
History of the World War, Belgian series, is that on Déportation et 
Travail Forcé des Ouvriers et de la Population Civile de la Belgique 
Occupée by Fernand Passelecq (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1929, pp. 
492). 


Noteworthy article in periodical: Frank Pierrepont Graves, The Story 


of the Library at Louvain (Scientific Monthly, February). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 
General review: G. Gautier, Histoire de Russie [1015-1916] (Revue 
Historique, September). 
S. Platonov is perhaps the leading contemporary Russian historian; 
his Histoire de la Russie des Origines a@ 10918, translated from the Rus- 
(Paris, Payot, 1929, 


sian, forms a part of the “ Bibliotheque Historique ’ 
pp. 992). 

La Saint Siége et ' Orient Russe, 1600-1654, by Professor E. Smurlo, 
contains many documents drawn from various archives, printed in the 
original Latin and Italian, preceded by commentaries on these documents 
(in Russian) divided into 18 chapters, and by French summaries of these 
commentaries likewise arranged, and followed by a chronological table 


and indexes for each section. The whole forms a notable addition to the 


material bearing on the relations between 
period (Publications des Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Prague, Orbis, 1928). 

The place of poetry in politics receives a curious illustration in the 
fact that the great Russian poet Pushkin’s anti-Polish trilogy was of 
ficially used by the Tsar’s government in its attempted Russification of 


} ste hict ed in Pow 


the annexed territories; the trilogy and its history are studied in Pouch- 


kine ect la Pologne by Venceslas Lednicki, professor at Cracow Univer- 
sity (Paris, Leroux, 1928, pp. 210). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Lis Jacobsen, Les Viking sivant 
les Inscriptions Runiques du Danemark (Revue Historique, September 
Stefan Freiherr Sarkotié von Lovéen, Der Hochverrats-Proczess n 
Banjaluka (Kriegsschuldfrage, January). 

SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 

The publishing house of Christo G. Danov, the oldest in Bulgar 
announced the publication of an historical collection (in Bulg 
under the title “ Readings in Bulgarian History”. To appear during the 
first year of this new collection are the following: Prehistoric Bulgaria 


by Raphael Popov, Ancient Thrace and Roman Domination in Bulgaria, 
by Ivan Pastouhov, The Roman Empire of the East (Byzantium) and 
ory 

The Slavs by Ivan Kepov, The Bulgarians, From Asparuh to Omurtag, 


From Omurtag to Boris, the three by Professor Ghesa Feher. King Boris, 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Edward Benés, Central Europe 


after Ten Years (Slavonic Review, January); A Croat View of the 
Jugoslav Crisis (ibid.); G. Tschubinaschwili ur Frage der Kuppel 


hallen Armeniens (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXVIII. 1-2) 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


In the second and third volumes of his Bibliotheca M1 um, Robert 


Streit, O. M., dealt with Catholic missions on the American continent 
Vol. IV. of this monumental work is concerned with Asia 


sionsliteratur, 1245-15090 (Aacl 


Father Streit gives a bibliographical description of 2052 documents and 
other sources, together with biographical notices of the more i rtant 
missionaries. 
aiuavie materiai On tne begini Ot rtuguese activ! n di 


was discovered by G. Schurhammer and E. A. Voretzsch in 1923, reveal 


ing the wealth of sources on this period in possession of the Lisbon ar 


<1Sld, Mediecva and 
i 
by Nicolas Stanev, Saint Cyril and Saint Methodius and their 1 bles 
by Tzvetan Stoyanov. 
La Bu Farie announces the publication of an important tor VOrK 
by G. D. Balastchev, entitled La Bulgarie pendant les 1 res Decads 
du Xe Siécle. In the appendix are translations of the sources used 
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chives and those of the Jesuit order. A portion, consisting mainly of 
contemporary letters is now published as Ceylon zur Zeit des Kénigs 
Bhuwaneka Bahu und Franz Xavers 1530-1552; Neue Quellen zur 
Geschichte der Portugiesenherrschaft und Franziskanermission auf 
Ceylon (Leipzig, Verlag der Asia Major, 1928, 2 vols., pp. xxviii, 727). 

The Duke University Press has issued A Pioneer Tobacco Merchant 
in the Orient, by James A. Thomas. The book is the story of Mr. 
Thomas’s experiences in building up the tobacco trade in Oriental coun- 
tries, chiefly in China. 

G. E. Stechert (New York) has recently published Ancient Chinese 
Political Theories, by Kuo-Cheng Wu, and Russo-Chinese Diplomacy, by 
Ken Shen Weigh. 

Vol. XIV., no. 1 (January) of Shirin has among other articles, in 
Japanese, one on Two Great Historians in the Modern Age, Tokugawa 
Mitsukuni and Arai Hakuseki, by H. Miura, and a Chronological Study 
on the Historical Records in Ancient China, by S. Shinio. 

Noteworthy article in periodical: A Siamese Official, Siam: her His- 


tory and Religion (Mid-Pacific Magazine, February). 


> 
AFR;CA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
Stéphane Gsell has advanced his great work, the Histoire Ancienne 
de l'Afrique du Nord by the publication of vols. VII. and VIII., La 
République Romaine et les Rois Indigénes and Jules César et lV’ Afrique, 
Fin des Royaumes Indigénes (Paris, Hachette, 1928). 
In the Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, M. M. Knight, 


writes on /!ater and the Course of Empire in North Africa. 


AMERICA 


The Seventieth Congress in its final session made the usual appro- 
priation of $7000 for the printing of the Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association, and passed legislation authorizing the completion 
and printing (for which, however, appropriations must be made here- 
after) of the papers in Washington archives relating to the history of the 
f the present states in their territorial 


territories—the early history ( 
period—an enterprise which, in accordance with previous legislation, has 
been carried to a certain extent by the Department of State. The bill for 
providing a new and adequate edition of the Writings of Washington, 
recommended by the Washington Bicentennial Commission, was passed 


by the Senate, but at so late a date that it was not passed by the House. 


The Annual Report of the Director of the Department of Historical 
Research in the Carnegie Institution of Washington (reprinted from 
Year Book no. 27, December, 1928) contains an account of the work done 
during the last twenty-three years under the direction of Dr. Jameson. 
Probably few members of the Association, even those best informed, 


_- 
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America 69! 


realize the extent of the publications and aid to research record 


brief report: the various guides to the archive Atlas of the H 


Geography of the United States, European Treat Vv ] 
tory of the United States and its Dependencies, P? it) 
of British Parliaments respecting North America, Historical I ment 


relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, etc., the Corresf 
Andrew Jackson, the Letters of Members of the | 


Judicial Cases concerning Slavery and the Neg? 


It is expected that the second volume, 1650-1697, of the late D 
Frances G. Davenport’s Treatics between European P 
the History of the United States will appear within the mont rhe 


volume, of 365 pages, ends with the Treaty of Ryswyk 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscript the 
Library of Congress are: an address by Dr. Edmund ( } c t 
Papers of the Continental Congress, delivered in the Manuscript D 


in January; photostats of many letters of George Washington preserve 


Greene to Lafay June 23, 1781; 36 volumes of man ript re 
Georgetown, D. C.; letters of Oliver Wolcott, jr., 1792-1815; a 


ten copy of a journal of George Hunter, on journey up the Re 


Washifa rivers with William Dunbar, 1804; photostat of letter of W 


ters of John Randolph of Roanoke to Richard Kidder Randol 

letters by William Henry Harrison, William Sullivan, and others to the 
same; log of the brig Annawan, Valparaiso to Stonington, Conn., 1833 
Nathaniel B. Palmer, master, with narrative of a previous voyage in t 
South Pacific, 1831 -1832, by George Hubbard, second mate: a g1 
letters to George Bancroft, Mrs. George Bancroft, and Capt. Alexande: 
Bliss, 1843-1868; “ The Flag and the Cross, a History of the Unite 
States Christian Commission”, dated 1894, by James Grant, a member 
of that commission; letters of Joseph Christmas Ives to his mother, 186 
and related Civil War correspondence; a diary of Mrs. Betty Her: 
Maury, Fredericksburg, Va 


Hard’s account of a journey from Paducah, Ky., to Mobile and - 


. June 3, 1861-Feb. 8, 1863; and Har 
the spring of 1864, while a prisoner to the Confederates \lso, pape 
Edmond C. Genet, William J. Bryan, and Robert Lansing e! 
thousands of each. But by far the most important accession (and indee 
the most valuable gift the library has ever had) is a large and highl 
remarkable collection of original documents from the early days of Sy 
ish conquest and settlement in Peru and Mexico, presented by Mz: 
ward S. Harkness of New York. The Peruvian portion, embracing mort 
than a thousand pieces, chiefly of the sixteenth century, abounds in 
ments of the congutstadores—the Pizarros, Almagro, and other the 
Mexican contains many that spring from the family and companion 
Cortes. More recently, Mr. K. Minassian of New York has presente 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXIV.——-40 


in historical collections elsewhere; photostats of Durham Paris ( rl 
County, Maryland) Vestry Book, 1774-1824; a letter of Gen. Nat é 

liam Henry Harrison to John Armstrong, Oct. 5, 1813; some seventy let | 
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to the library a small but valuable collection of Oriental manuscripts, 
chiefly Arabic, together with interesting specimens of Babylonian clay 
tablets. 

Students should also be made aware of the enormous increase of the 
library’s materials for American history through photographic reproduc- 
tion of documents in foreign archives and libraries, though no adequate 
enumeration is possible in these pages. The great enterprise on which 
the library has embarked for this purpose, and which since September, 
1927, has been under the conduct in Europe of Professor Samuel F. 
Bemis, has, through his energy and organizing skill, already brought 
within its walls photographic reproductions, in sheets or in films, of more 
than 90,000 pages of such materials. These include documents from the 
British Museum and the Public Record Office in London (for instance, the 
correspondence between the Foreign Office and the British legation in the 
United States down to 1837); from the Bibliothéque Nationale, the 
Archives Nationales, and the Archives of the Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres in Paris; the Archivo Histérico Nacional and the Ministerio 
de Estado in Madrid; the Archivo General de Indias in Seville; the 
Algemeene Rijksarchief in the Hague; the Staatsarchiv in Berlin- 
Dahlem; the Staatsarchiv in Hamburg; the Public Archives of Canada; 
and the Archivo General y Publico in Mexico. The processes are going 
on with increased rapidity in the present year, and are to continue for at 
least three years more, and will in many respects make work in the 
Library of Congress an effective substitute for visits to foreign archives. 

Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, Buenos Aires, vol. 
VL., no. 36, contains the conclusion of an inventory of documents in the 
Foreign Office relating to America. 

A Guide to the Sources for Early American History, which is being 
prepared by Professor E. B. Greene of Columbia University, and Mr. 
Richard B. Morris of the College of the City of New York, is in press 
for publication by the Columbia University Press. 

Articles in the December rrumber of the Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society are: the Catholic Church in the United States 
during the Civil War (1852-1866), by R. J. Murphy; and Brevet Major- 
General St. Clair A. Mulholland, Patriot and Catholic, by Anne Easby- 
Smith. General Mulholland (1839-1910), author of the History of the 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Pennsylvania Volunteers, was an artist as 
well as a soldier (he had a part in the preparation of the Cyclorama of 
the Battle of Gettysburg), and it was two water-color scenes of his, dis- 
covered in the small town of Pahala, Hawaii, that inspired this article. 
The bibliography of Americana in the library of the American Catholic 
Historical Society is continued, the present instalment pertaining to the 
years 1830-1847. 

No 31 of the Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society 
(pp. Xxxv, 334) contains, besides records of the society’s thirty-third, 
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thirty-fourth, and thirty-fifth annual meetings and other custor 
ter, several interesting contributions. G. R. G. Conway, ot 
Mexico, develops from the Archives of the Inquisition in tl 


other sources the story of Hernando Alonso, a Jewish congu 


respected companion of Narvaez and Cortes, who was burned fo 


practices in 1528. This is followed by a list, drawn up soo1 
of a hundred sambenitos of Jews condemned between 1528 
Dr. Cecil Roth discourses on the Life and Writings of Ab: 


a Jew living in New York, who made attempts toward pea 


England and America in 1778; Dr. M. J. Kohler, on the doc 


Christianity is a Part of the Common Law, apropos of the de« 


the House of Lords in Bowman wv. Secular Society (1917) 
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tary, Mr. A. M. Friedenberg, contributes twenty-seven letters, in Eng 


lish and German, 1850-1852, of a Jewish pioneer in California, Ale der 
Mayer, a native of the Rhenish Palatinate 

The Forty-First Annual Report of the Bureau of American 10l 
(1919-1924) contains the annual administrative reports of the chief, Dr 
J. Walter Fewkes, for the years 1920-1924, and two “ Accompat g 
Papers ". Dr. Fewkes’s reports are of value for r general rve 
the investigations carried on by the bureau, their interpretation o 
sults, their suggestion of researches that should be made \mong the 
investigations in progress, are those in Florida (particularly a t St 
Petersburg), in Tennessee, and at Santa Barbara, Cal., and the collecting 
and recording of native texts of Iroquoian peoples and of the Mak 


Indians of Washington. Among the desiderata suggested by | 


are ethnological studies of the early peoples of South and Centr 


ica, the plotting of the trails by which communication was carried o1 


between Indian tribes, and the study of the foods used by tl 
The two accompanying papers are: Coiled Basketry in Britis] 
and Surrounding Region, by H. K. Haeberlin, J. A. Teit, and 


Roberts, under the direction of Franz Boas; and Two Prehi 


lages in Middle Tennessee, by William Edward Myer, who died 


rhe two sites excavated and studied are in the Cumbet 


of Nashville. As to who the people were who occupied these 
Myer reached only tentative conclusions. Dr. AleS Hrdlicka 
amined the skeletal material, states that it “ brought to lig] 
puzzling set of apparent facts, and strongly emphasizes the grea 


for further explorations in this region ” 


Vol. XXVII. of the Journal of the American Irish Historic 


for 1928, contains 29 papers, of which three-fourths are 


toriographer, Michael J. O’Brien, dealing mainly with early Ir 
or noted Irishmen and their descendants. The index of pet 


tioned filling 14 pages, three columns to a page, shows a | 


rescue from oblivion some obscure individuals who played a 


early history. One of the most interesting papers is on Charles 


the well-known lawyer, by J. C. Walsh (New York, 1928) 
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Vol. XXI. (for 1927) of the Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America contains a bibliography of New York City newspapers (1820- 
1850), by Louis H. Fox. For each title he gives the period of publica- 
tion, the political complexion, and a reference to where copies can be 
found. He also furnishes an interesting introduction. The volume of 
131 pages is published by the University of Chicago Press, 1928, in an 


edition of 425 copies. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Vol. I. of A Social and Economic History of the United States, by 
Professor H. J. Carman of Columbia University, is announced by Heath 
for publication this spring. This volume will cover the period from 
colonial times through the Civil War. 

Pére Marquette, a biography by Agnes Repplier, has been published by 
Doubleday, Doran (Garden City). 


The Institut Frangais de Washington (see Review, XXIII. 742) has, 
as its second cahier of Historical Documents, published forty-seven let- 
ters written by Lafayette, from the original manuscripts in the Virginia 
State Library and the Library of Congress, under the title Lafayette in 
Virginia (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1928, pp. xi, 64). For vol. 
XX. of this Review (pp. 341-376, 577-612) W. G. Leland edited 61 letters 
from Lafayette to Luzerne, 1780-1782, which he found in the archives of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris. The letters now published by 
the Institut Frangais do not throw as much light upon military affairs as 
did his letters to the French minister to the United States. But they do 
show Lafayette in a most favorable light and illustrate the characteristics 
which so endeared him to the American people. Professor Gilbert 
Chinard furnishes an excellent introduction. The Institut has in press a 
volume on Houdon’s American Work (cahier III.) and one on Admiral 
de Grasse and the Victory of Yorktown (cahier 1V.), and has in 
preparation volumes on the French Missionaries, Franco-Canadian Im- 
migration, and the Louisiana Purchase. 

The Rise of the Missionary Spirit in America, 1790-1815, by O. W. 
Elsbree is published in Williamsport, Pa., by the Williamsport Printing 
and Binding Company. 

The Essex Institute (Salem, Mass.) has published a history of the 
suppression of West Indian pirates, by G. W. Allen, under the title Our 
Navy and the West Indian Pirates. 

The whole history of the “ pocket veto” is treated in full detail in 
Doc. no. 493, 70 Cong., 2 sess., a pamphlet of 43 pages, by R. P. Reeder, 
of the Department of Justice. 

A limited edition of Andrew Jackson and the Bank of the United 
States, by Stan. V. Henkels, has been privately printed (Philadelphia). 
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A revised edition of T. R. Hay’s Hood's Tennessee Campaign, which 
received the Robert M. Johnston Military History Prize th 
American Historical Association, is published by Walter Neale (New 


York). 


Macmillan announces a biography of Andrew Johnson, the Champior 
»f Lincoln’s Cause, by Lloyd P. Strykes, to be published in two volumes 
in April. 

The “ America Letters”, a revision of a paper read at Oslo by T. ¢ 
Blegen, has been published by the Norske Videnskaps-Akademi (1928 
Very interestingly it shows the importance of such letters and suggests 
cooperation in Norway and this country in collecting as many as possible 

It was a labor of love for Joseph Gorayeb, S. J., to prepare The Life 
and Letters of Walter Drum, S. J. His life (1870-1921), was con 
paratively uneventful but the letters portray the man. The keynote to 


his attitude is given in the letter in which he recounts his interview with 
Pope Piux X., who admonished him, “ Fight for the traditional teaching 
of the Church!” This he did as professor at Woodstock, as lecturer at 
the Brooklyn Institute, and in his writings (New York, America Pre 
1928). 


Middletown, a Study in Contemporary American Culture is the out 


come of a survey made in 1924-1925, and directed by Robert S. and Helen 


M. Lynd. Middletown is the name used to designate a city of about 


38,000 inhabitants in the Middle West; from the accurate data given some 


students will discover the actual place. Economic, social, religious, and 


political conditions are surveyed and contrasted with those in the 1890's 
Some of the material was obtained by questionnaires, much from direct 


observation by members of the staff. The future historian will find this 
book very useful, but will question whether the drab account reflects al 
the conditions faithfully and how far, for example, it would be justifiable 


to generalize about the facts of the business class from a comparativel 


small number of instances. The authors realized the latter difficulty and 
offered the testimony only as significant indices. This pioneer study is 


excellent and the Institute of Social and Religious Research has per 
formed a valuable service in making it possible (New York, H: 
Brace, 1929). 

The Ghetto, by Louis Wirth, originated in a sociological study of the 
ghetto in Chicago, but the author found it desirable to study the hist 


ustory 
of the origin of ghettos and of their influence. Unfortunately he was 
not well equipped for an historical study. Opinions will differ as to 


whether he has been more successful in depicting the natural history of 
the ghetto and the psychology of the Jews (Chicago University Press 
1928). 


Ray Stannard Baker's second instalment of his Biography of Wood- 
row Wilson is published, like the first, in the New York Herald Tribune 
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before publication in book form. It brings the story down to the cam- 
paign of 1912. The instalment began in the number for Sunday, January 
6. 

“Les Etats-Unis et la Cour Permanente de Justice Internationale”, 
by Dr. H. B. Learned, a paper read at Oslo, Aug. 15, 1928, was published 
in the Revue de Droit International, July-September, 1928. The Paris 
Figaro devotes a column to this paper in its number for Jan. 6, 1929. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 


NEW ENGLAND 


Professor S. E. Morison contributes to the January number of the 
New England Quarterly an article entitled Elbridge Gerry, Gentleman- 
Democrat, an enlivening account of Gerry’s career, and a graphic por- 
trait of the gentleman who was Democrat malgré lui. M. E. Curti’s 
article, Non-Resistance in New England, is essentially the story of Rev. 
Henry Clarke Wright and his New England Non-Resistance Society 
(organized in 1838 as a betterment of the American Peace Society), the 
fundamental tenets of both societies being effectually smothered by the 
Civil War. O. W. Long contributes an article on William Dwight Whit- 
ney (1827-1894). Among the documents is a Child’s Diary on a Whal- 
ing Voyage, edited, with an introduction by M. W. Jernegan. The diary 
recqrds the experiences and observations of a young girl (only six years 
old when the voyage began) through a period of nearly two and a half 
years on board a New England whaler, which sailed from New Bedford 
in October, 1868, and rounded Cape Horn. The author of the diary is 
Laura Jernegan Spear. 

The Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society for the years 
1926, 1927, and 1928 contains, besides the proceedings proper, a number 
of historical papers. One of these is by Frederick Tupper of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont on Royall Tyler [1757-1826], Man of Law and Man 
of Letters. Professor Tupper concerns himself chiefly with Tyler as a 
man of letters and quotes liberally from his writings. There are two 
papers on William Czar Bradley (1782-1867), one an address in 1927 
by F. L. Fish of the Vermont supreme court, the other a paper read be- 
fore the society in 1867 by Rev. Pliny H. White, and originally published 
in the Green Mountain Freeman; in addition there is an oration de- 
livered by Bradley, July 4, 1799. Two articles concerning Lieut.-Col. 
Joseph Wait (1732-1776) are here reprinted, one being biographical data 
taken from the Rutland Evening News of Feb. 13, 1909, the other a 
paper by E. N. Bragg, published in the Springfield Union May 21, 1922. 
Another paper of a biographical sort is an address delivered by D. B. E. 
Kent Aug. 24, 1927, at the 125th anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Davenport, inventor of the electric motor. A documentary publication 
of interest is the Journal of the Managers of the Scotch American Com- 
pany of Farmers, a company which was organized in 1772 and shortly 
afterward planted a colony in what is now Caledonia County, Vt. 
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The Business Historical Society of Boston has recently acquired by 


gift some sixty packing cases of the records of Bigelow, Kennard, and 


Company, of Boston, one of the oldest jewelry firms in the country. 
Among these records have been found some letters written from New 
Mexico about 1854 by Major (afterward Major-General) James Henry 
Carleton, containing some interesting accounts of events and activities 
on that frontier. Some account of these letters is given in the February 


number of the society’s Bulletin. In the same number is a description 
of some of the contents of the collection of materials pertaining to weights 


and measures gathered by Mr. S. S. Dale of Brookline, Mass. 


The Boston Athenaeum, which acquired some four or five years ago a 


large collection of the papers of Commodore Isaac Hull, plans to publish a 
~ 
selection of these papers in a volume to be illustrated and to be edited by 


Dr. G. W. Allen. 


Of G. G. Putnam’s series of articles on Salem Vessels and their 
Voyages appearing in the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, 
I 5 
that in the January number relates chiefly to voyages to Europe, Africa, 
Australia, and the South Pacific islands. The papers of G. W. Allen on 
Our Navy and the West Indian Pirates, and those of F. B. C. Bradlee on 
Marblehead’s Foreign Commerce, 1789-1850, are continued. The Insti 
tute has also published Trades and Tradesmen of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts; by W. H. Belknap. 


Volume XXII. of the Collections of the Connecticut Historical So 
ciety contains the “Records of the particular court of Connecticut, 
1639-1663”. The first ten years of these records were printed many 
years ago with the first records of the general court of Connecticut. 
This volume is now difficult to obtain and in printing the records of t} 
particular court from 1650 to 1653, it seemed best to reprint the earliest 
portion, in order that all of the records of the particular court might 
be contained in one volume. These throw much light upon the early 
controversies and misdemeanors of those days. Among the actions 
brought before this court were several indictments and trials for the 
crime of witchcraft. The volume of 312 pages is indexed both for names 
and subjects (Hartford, 1929). The society has recently come into 
possession of the official letters and orders issued by Gideon Welles, 
Secretary of the Navy, from March 8, 1861, to June 2, 1862. These are 
in three small folio volumes, containing about 500 pages, presumably in 
the handwriting of his secretary. They consist for the most part of 


blockading and other squadrons, and 


orders to commanders of vessels of 
of navy yards. With a few exceptions, it is believed that these orders 
are unpublished. The printing of this manuscript is contemplated by 
the society. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society expects before long to publish 
a manuscript journal of the Rhode Island ratifying convention of 1791, 
edited by Robert C. Cotner. 


— 
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MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical Association 
has an article by L. M. Sears on the Neapolitan Mission of Enos Thomp- 
son Throop, 1838-1842, being mainly an analysis of the despatches of 
Throop detailing his negotiations in behalf of the tobacco trade, the chief 
object of his mission, with comments upon the protracted controversy 
between the government of the Two Sicilies and Great Britain over the 
sulphur trade. In the same issue is an address by Peter Nelson on 
Learned’s Expedition to the Relief of Fort Stanwix, delivered at the un- 
veiling in September of a memorial to the memory of General Learned 
and his brigade at Van Schaick’s Island, Cohoes. Another address, by 
O. (. Flint, is concerned with Worcester Local History. 

The New York Historical Society has received an interesting collec- 
tion of letters written by Col. William Douglas, July, 1775, to Dec. 5, 
1776, while he was with the Continental Army. The earliest ones are 
printed in the quarterly Bulletin for January, and others will follow in 
succeeding issues of the Bulletin. 

In the February number of the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library R. W. G. Vail gives some account of the Frederic Remington 
collection of sketches and paintings, together with a biographical sketch 
of Remington. There is also an article setting forth the information ob- 
tained with regard to the disposition of the Irisarri books, in consequence 
of the inquiry put forward in the Bulletin of February, 1928. Of the list 
of references to material in the New York Public Library pertaining to 
modern Egypt, compiled by Ida A. Pratt, part VI., which appears in this 
issue, is of materials in economic history, industries, magic and supersti- 
tion, religion, Arabic inscriptions, and Arabic papyri. The Bulletin also 
has a list of the publications of the library now in print. The library 
has recently acquired the Sherman and Fassett collections of Political 
Papers, the latter amounting to over 42,000 pieces, for the period from 
1900 to 1912. 

The January number of the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record contains an account of the laving of the corner-stone of the so- 
ciety’s new building (Nov. 16, 1928), with the addresses of Mr. M. C. 
Taylor, the Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, and others. Among the contributions 
in this issue, other than continuations, are: one by C, E. Banks on the 
Ancestry of Thomas Willett, First Mayor of New York; one by L. P. 
de Boer, furnishing the Passenger List of Colonists to the South River 
(Delaware) Colony of New Netherland, 1661; and an extended genea- 
logical paper by H. S. F. Randolph on the Howser Family. 

The Columbia University Press has published a history of the Early 
German Theatre in New York, 1840-1872, by F. A. H. Leuchs. 

The October number of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society includes an account, by Mrs. E. M. Field, of two famous man- 
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sions of Elizabeth, that of Gen. Winfield Scott and that of Elias B 


sometime President of the Continental Congress: an article by W. W 
Scott on the Founding of Passaic 250 Years Ago: a contribution of A 
van D, Honeyman concerning New Jersey Indians, includi: a letter 


(1864) from an Indian woman, Marian Peters; an article, | Co 


nolly, on the Whale Industry in New Jersey; another, by n Neafie 


on Captain Peter Nafey and his Whaleboat Crew in the Rev l i 
three poems on the battle of Monmouth. The January number cont: : 
the address of Professor T. J. Wertenbaker on the Battle of Princet ' 
vherein the full significance of the battle is pointed out; a circumstant 

account, by J. F. Folsom, of the Burr-Hamilton Duel; and a paper i 
Mrs. Reuben Knox entitled New Jersey's Rich Historical Tre 
presentation of numerous outstanding facts in the history of the state 
he papers of the late Dr. J. C. Honeyman on Zion, St. Paul, and othe 
early Luthera churche in central New Jerse e < { 

Historic Roadsides in New § conde ed «at t l 
and Revolutionary landmarks, has been published (1928 the Soci 


of Colonial Wars in that state, and can be obtained from the secre 


W. L. Glenney, 916 Madison Avenue, Plainfield, N. J]. The histor te 


in each county are listed; 39 illustrations, an historical map, a bibliog 
raphy, and an index add to the value of this guide for student 
motorists. 

The January number of the Pennsylvania Magazin f History and 


Biography contains an article by G. D. Harmon of Lehigh University 
entitled President Buchanan's Betraval of Governor Robert |. Walker ¢« 


Kansas. Professor Harmon reviews the appointment of Walker 


course as governor of Kansas, the criticism of him on the part of 
Buchanan's Cabinet and other Southern statesmen, and argues that 
Buchanan's own course was ultimately changed, by threats from certa 

Southern states, from one of supporting Walker to that of repudiating 


him. In the same number is an illustrated article, by H. E. Gillingham 


entitled Some | arly Brickmakers of P1] ia, and I. R. Pe Ke 

presents the fourth of his papers on Military Historians and History, dis 
cussing a number of recent works on phases of the Civil Wat Phe 
magazine prints also two letters from Washington, one (July 20, 1775) 
to his brother, the other (May 4, 1782, with an addition May 8) n 
Dickinson, president of Delaware, and a letter to Washington { F 


ing Lewis (Nov. 14, 1775). 


Che Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Association, Autumn number 
contains some materials concerning Anthony Benezet, Quaker school 
master of Philadelphia, particularly an account of Benez« 
Quakers as seen by a French Diplomat (Barbe-Marbois) and of a pub- 
lishing project of Benezet. H. J. Cadbury contributes an article on 


Heathen Names for Davs of the Week and Mont! 
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The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine reprints in the Jan- 
uary number (from Blackwoods Magazine) the narrative of Thomas 
Ridout, “ An Account of my Capture by the Shawnese Indians” (1788). 
The Letters of Tarleton Bates, 1795-1805, contributed and edited by 
Mrs. E. M. Davis, are the letters of a young Virginian resident in Pitts- 
burgh, who was killed in January, 1806, in a duel with Thomas Stewart. 
An account of this duel, “ The Last Duel in Pennsylvania”, from the pen 
of the late T. L. Rogers, also finds place in this issue of the Magazine. 
There is also a brief article, by E. J. Long, on Conrad Weiser (died 
1760), interpreter and “ good will ambassador” among the Indians. 


Announcement was made in the issue of this journal of October, 1927 
(p. 235), that the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society had 
planned to publish the manuscript material in its possession relating to 
the early settlement of the Wyoming Valley under the auspices of the 
Susquehanna Company. At that time it was not contemplated that the 
material to be published would extend to more than two volumes. Since 
then, however, the society has accumulated, chiefly by way of photostat 
copies, a large amount of additional material relating to the subject, and 
has accordingly enlarged the scope of its projected publication to include 
the whole of this material, which, it is believed, will run to ten or twelve 
volumes. The editorship of the publication, at first undertaken by Dr. W. 
F, Dunaway, has now been entrusted to Mr. J. P. Boyd. It is expected 
that volume I. will be ready in the autumn. The society has published 
Pioneer Days in the Wyoming Valley by Mary H. Joyce. 

The Wilmington Trust Company has published in handsome form, 
with illustrations of currency, etc., a brief treatise on Colonial Finance in 
Delaware (pp. 68), by Hon. Richard S. Rodney, associate judge of the 
supreme court of the state. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The December number of the Maryland Historical Magazine con- 
tains, besides continued articles, a contribution by L. D. Scisco, People of 
Early Charles County, being an epitome of personal references in liber A 
of the Charles County court records. 


The Bulletin, vol. XVII. no. 2 (December), of the Virginia State 
Library is a Check-List of Virginia State Publications, 1927. The list 
is confined to publications issued at state expense by agencies under state 
control and is the second issue of such an annual list. 


Among the contents of Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine are: a record of Deaths of Virginians, from 1832 to 1844, taken 
from Howe's Historical Collections of Virginia; the New Kent Military 
Classes in 1782, giving the names of those included in the respective 
classes, from 1 to 24, with the “exempts ”; two Confederate letters, one 
from E. D. Cottrell, a soldier, to his mother (1862), the other from John 
M. Gregory to John R. Armistead, dated at Charles City Court House, 


= 
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June 19, 1862, and describing at some length conditions in the country 
Gregory was acting governor of Virginia from March, 1842, to January, 
1843, and judge of the sixth judicial circuit of Virginia, 1860-1866 
There are also two letters of President John Tyler, both dated Dec. 19 


1859, and addressed to John Ward Dean, secretary of the New England 


Historic Genealogical Society, one accepting membership in the society 
the other giving a tentative genealogy of the Tyler family. 
Among the contents of the January number of the li Magazine 


of History and Biography are some materials (including a letter writtet 
from York Town in 1846) pertaining to the operations at or near Hamy 
ton during the War of 1812, contributed by Mr. J. H. Guy of Richmond; 


a group of Civil War letters, chiefly from J. A. Cotton, a private in a 


Georgia regiment, and written from Winchester in 1861; articles of 
agreement of the Dismal Swamp Company in 1763; the will of Governor 
Richard Bennett (1674), contributed by W. E. McClenny; and numer 


genealogical contributions. 


The January number of the William and Mary College Quarterly His 
torical Magazine contains a Brief History of t 
tion of Tobacco in England, by Alfred Rive, and a continuation of the 


letters of Moncure Robinson, these letters being of the period 1828-1833 


4] 


In an article in the January number of the North Carolina Historical 
Review C. W. Ramsdell describes what has been done for the preserva- 
tion of Texas history through the acquisition of materials as well as the 
preservation of official records. The principal agencies through which 
this has been done are the Texas State Library, the University of Texas 
Library, and the various historical societies of the state. In the same 
number of the Review G. G. Johnson gives some interesting glimpses of 
Recreational and Cultural Activities in the Ante-Bellum Town of North 
Carolina; W. N. Franklin discourses upon Some Aspects of Representa- 
tion in the American Colonies, pointing out the significant factors in the 
struggle for representation in the New England, Middle, and Southern 


colonies, respectively; and A. R. Newsome presents the second of 


papers on Twelve North Carolina Counties in 1810-1811. Among the 
Historical Notes, edited by D. L. Corbitt, is an article on the Illegality of 
Courts of Oyer and Terminer, taken from the Cape Fear Mercury of 
Sept. 22, 1773. 

Among the recent accessions of the North Carolina Historical Com 


mission are: 13 letters of George E. Badger, 1857-1860; 46 volumes of 


Beaufort County records; 857 Edgecombe County Wills; 256 Robeson 
County Wills; 80 pages (copies) of North Carolina items in eighteenth 
century New England newspapers; 11 additions to the Iredell manu- 


scripts, 1779-1842; and A Letter to a Member f the General Assembly 


of North Carolina on the Navigation of the Roanoke and its Branches, 


by “ A Citizen of Pittsylvania’, Richmond, 1811, pp. 6¢ 


| 
| 
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The Memorabilia of Fifty Years, 1877-1027, is a collection of the 
records which Bishop Edward Rondthaler of Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
annually made of the events of the preceding twelvemonths, and has been 
published as a part of the celebration of his “ Service Jubilee”. Miss 
Adelaide L. Fries (224 South Cherry Street, Winston-Salem, N. C.), of 
whom the volume may be obtained, states that the Memorabilia properly 
belongs with the Records of the Moravians of North Carolina, which 
she has been editing for the North Carolina Historical Commission. 


James B. Duke: Master Builder, by John Wilber Jenkins, emphasizes 
three phases of the late Mr. Duke’s career: the expansion of the tobacco 
industry, the development of Southern and Canadian water-power, and 
the creation of Duke University (Duke University Press). 

A History of Taxation in North Carolina during the Colonial Period, 
1663-1776, by Coralie Parker, is published by the Columbia University 
Press. 

The January number of the South Carolina Historical and Genea- 
logical Magazine has a letter from Edmund White to Joseph Morton, 
dated at London, Feb. 29, 1687/88, relating in part to Lord Cardross and 
the destruction of the Scots colony of Stewarts-Town by the Spaniards, 
and more particularly to the slave trade. The correspondence of Henry 
Laurens in this issue, which extends from January, 1747, to January, 
1748 (the letters of January, 1748, bear inadvertently the date 1747), 
pertains principally to Laurens’s extensive business affairs. The prin- 
cipal item in the Garth correspondence is an elaborate memorial of chief 
justice Charles Shinner, May 2, 1767, defending himself against the 
charges recently brought against him. A documentary item is Tomb 
Stone Inscriptions from Holy Cross Church, Stateburg, S. C., contributed 
by Marie H. Heyward. 


The December number of the Birmingham-Southern College Bulletin 
consists of four historical contributions, one from each of the members of 
the department of history in that college: The First Confederate Capital, 
by H. A. Trexler; The Blount Conspiracy, by W. B. Posey; The King’s 
Casual Revenues in the Southern Colonies, by C. A. Karraker; and The 
Ecuador-Peru Boundary Dispute, by L. F. Sensabaugh. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly reprints in the July number the 
Faithful Picture of the Political Situation of New Orleans at the Close 
of the Last and Beginning of the Present Year, 1807, a pamphlet first 
printed in New Orleans and reprinted in Boston in 1808. It is the text 
of the Boston reprint that is here reproduced, with ample and scholarly 
annotations by J. E. Winston of Newcomb College. The authorship of 
the pamphlet, according to Professor Winston, lies between Edward 
Livingston and Judge James Workman, the evidence pointing to the 
latter. A Visit to Lafitte, “an authentic narrative of stirring adventure ”, 
is a reprint from the Knickerbocker Magazine of March, 1847, and is 
contributed to the Quarterly by Rear-Admiral Elliot Snow, U.S. N. The 
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narrative pertains to the pursuit of pirates on the Gulf coast in the winter 
of 1819-1820 by the U. S. S. Lynx, under the command of Lieut. J. M. 
McIntosh, who is presumed to be the author. W. A. Read contributes an 
article entitled More Indian Place-Names in Louisiana. The series of 
Documents concerning Bienville’s Lands in Louisiana, 1718-1737, is 


concluded. 


In the October number of the Louisiana Historical Ouarterly S. G 
Noble of Tulane University, in a paper on Governor Claiborne and the 
Public School System of the Territorial Government of Louisiana, main 
tains that Governor Claiborne’s educational policy, which was based on 


the belief “that universal education, provided by the state, offered the 


only safeguard to democracy ”, anticipated the policy of the federal gov- 
ernment in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines \n article on the 
Spanish Land Laws of Louisiana is contributed by F. P. Bur the 


New Orleans bar. From M. L. Bonham, jr., comes an article entitled 
“ The Rebel Reefer Furls his Last Sail ’, being a sketch of the late James 
Morris Morgan, author of the Recollections of a Rebel Reefer, together 
with delightful excerpts from letters, written during the last 12 years o 
his life, to Professor Bonham. In the series of documents pertaining to 
the distribution of land in Louisiana by the Company of the Indies, 1717- 
1736, this issue of the Quarterly presents the Jonchére Concession, Oc 
26, 1719, translated by Heloise H. Cruzat, with an introduction by H 
P. Dart. Another document is the will of Pedro Francisco Olivier 


Devezin (1776), translated with an introduction by Laura L. Porteous 


WESTERN STATES 


In the March number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
\. P. Whitaker, in an article entitled New Light on the Treaty of San 
Lorenzo: an Essay in Historical Criticism, offers an explanation of the 
action of Spain in that matter which for the most part clears up the 
obscurity which has hitherto surrounded it. By means of documentary 
materials not hitherto used he shows that neither Great Britain not 
France had any part in the Spanish surrender, that Godoy was, in all 
probability, not ignorant of the Jay Treaty with Great Britain, and that his 
yielding to the demands of the United States was primarily because of the 
critical situation of the Spanish government. R. C. Miller offers an 
evaluation of the historical work of James Ford Rhodes, giving to his 
article the secondary title: a Study in Historiography. A. H. Hirsch, in 
his article, Efforts of the Grange in the Middle West to Control the Price 
of Farm Machinery, 1870-1880, contributes a valuable chapter to the 
economic history of the period. He points out that this contest between 
the farmers and the manufacturers, wherein the manufacturer appears to 
have been the wiser of the two, laid the foundations for some of the 
most important business policies of the following decades. Other con- 
tents are a discourse by W. E. Barton, entitled A Noble Fragment 


Beveridge’s Life of Lincoln, and some notes on the Lord Gage collection 
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of manuscripts (temporarily housed in the Public Record Office, Lon- 
don), by C. E. Carter. 

The Division of Social Sciences of Ohio University has undertaken 
the publication of the Ohio Social Science Journal, of which the first 
number was issued in February. There is one article of historical in- 
terest, part I. of the Reminiscences of A. B. Walker, who, born in Ver- 
mont in 1800, removed with his parents to Ohio in 1810. The re- 
miniscences were written in 1876. 

The Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, organized in 1918 and 
reorganized in 1928, has begun the publication of a Quarterly Bulletin, 
of which the first number was issued in January and contains a list of 
the historical works in the society’s collection. 


The item of chief importance in the December number of the /ndiana 
Magazine of History is the concluding instalment of J. A. Coffin’s paper 
on the Senatorial Career of Albert J. Beveridge. Other articles are: 
Andrew Hoover comes to Indiana, by Grace J. Clarke, and the Wabash 
and Erie Canal in Wabash County, by Mrs. Leola Hockett. The prin- 
cipal item of a documentary sort is the Civil War Diary of Sergeant 
James Louis Matthews. 


The September number of the /ndiana History Bulletin is a general 
index to the contents of volume V. of the Bulletin; the December number 
records briefly the action of the Indiana Historical Society and others 
with 2 view to obtaining an appropriation by the state for the erection of 
a new state library and historical building; and the January number 
contains a further statement respecting the projected celebration of the 
George Rogers Clark anniversary (Feb. 25, 1929) and some account of 
the activities of various historical societies. 

The October number of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society has a paper of monographic extent, by A. P. Nasatir of State 
College, San Diego, Calif., on the Anglo-Spanish Frontier in the Illinois 
Country during the American Revolution, 1779-1783. F. R. Hall of 
Purdue University is the author of a study of Genet’s Western Intrigue, 
1793-1794. The Laws in Force in Illinois prior to its Statehood is an 
address by W. W. Edwards, dean of the Lincoln College of Law, de- 
livered at the college June 14, 1928. Fundamentalism and Modernism in 
a Pioneer College, by President C. H. Rammelkamp of Illinois College, 
is a chapter in the early history of that institution. Mrs. F. G. Bale 
contributes an article entitled Galena’s Memories of General Ulysses S. 
Grant. 


The January number of the Jilinois Catholic Historical Review has, 
besides continuations, an article on Colonial Maryland, by H. S. Spauld- 
ing, S. J., one on the First American Foreign Missioners, by Marian 
Habig, O. F. M., and an Introduction to American History, by L. J. 


Kenny, S. J. 
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The January number of the Register of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society contains an instalment of the Memoirs of Micah Taul (1785- 
1850), colonel in the War of 1812, member of Congress from Kentucky, 
1815-1817, contributed by Mrs. J. R. Davis of Brewton, Ala. The 
memoirs were written in the beginning of 1848. In the same issue are the 
tax lists of Wayne County, Ky., 1801, signed by Taul, who was then clerk 
of the county court, and the vital statistics of the same county for 1852- 
1858. W. R. Jillson contributes Reminiscences of Lexington by Samuel 
D. McCullough; Alice E. Trabue contributes a collection of inscriptions 
from Kentucky tombstones, and Nina M. Visscher some notes, largely 
culled from Kentucky newspapers, pertaining to Revolutionary soldiers 

The History Quarterly of the Filson Club has as the principal article 
in the January number part I. of Minute Book A, Jefferson County, Ky 
1781-1783, contributed, with an introduction, by A. L. Prichard. Jef 
ferson County was one of the three counties into which the county of 
Kentucky was by act of the Virginia assembly divided in May, 1780, and 


this minute book (which is not the original, but a certified copy made in 


1816), embodying the court records, includes wills, deeds, inventories 
records of polls, ewe. 

The Michigan Historical Commission has published a reprint of the 
Geological Reports of Douglass Houghton, First State Geologist of 
Michigan, 1837-1845, edited by George N. Fuller (Lansing, 1928, pp. 


700 ). 


AATticies in ne ichigan Isto Winte ci al 
ilk >» the y M cni 


gan’s Marketing, by J. A. Russell; the second of W. A. Spill’s papers on 


~ 


Railroads of Michigan since 1850, by E. A. 


the University of Michigan: Beginnings; a biographical account of Moses 
Coit Tyler, by T. E. Casady; an account of the Early Years of Adrian 


College, by Rev. A. W. Kauffman; an initial paper on Lansing in the 
Good Old Seventies, by H. A. Haigh; and an article by W. A. Terpenning 


1 
i) 


entitled Types no longer Typical, being a presentation of some eat 


types 


Dr. M. M. Quaife’s series of Detroit Biographies in the Burton His 
torical Collection Leaflet includes Pierre Joseph Celoron (January num- 
ber) and John Askwith (March). 

In the December number of the Wisconsin Magazine of History Miss 
L. P. Kellogg discourses upon the Mission of Jonathan Carver, and Mrs 
M. J. Monroe writes a Biographical Sketch of Edmund Jussen (died 
1891), immigrant of 1847, prominent in law and politics in Columbus 
and Madison. The document in this issue is an instalment of the Journal 
of General William Rudolph Smith, one of the commissioners appointed 
in 1837 to treat with the Chippewa Indians at the head of the Mississi 
recording his journey from Pittsburgh down the Ohio and up the Mis 


sissippi. 
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The Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, vol. 
III., no. 3 (pp. 213-416), is a study of the Neale and McClaughry Mound 
Groups, by W. C. McKern. These two mound groups, which are located 
in Marquette County, Wis., were excavated and studied in great detail 
and the results are here set forth. There are numerous plates, diagrams, 
and other illustrations. 

In the December number of the Peninsula Historical Review, pub- 
lished by the Door County, Wis., Historical Society, and conducted by 
H. R. Holland of Ephraim, Wis., Mr. Holland makes a detailed attempt 
to fix the location of the Indian village, which the first French explorers 
who visited it (in 1656) called St. Michael, which, the author states, “is 
not to be confused with Mission St. Michael, established among the 
Menominees by Allouez in 1670” 


In the December number of A/innesota History I. H. Hart relates 
the story of Beengwa, Daughter of a Chippewa Warrior, Beengwa being 
the Indian name of Mrs. George Curtis, and the Chippewa warrior being 
Augenosh, who had a conspicuous part in the battle of 1842, within the 
present limits of St. Paul. Alice E. Smith gives a history of the attempt 
by John Sweetman, wealthy Irishman, to establish (1880-1882) a colony 
of his countrymen at Currie, Minn. The Virginia, the Clermont of the 
Upper Mississippi, by W. J. Petersen, is an account of the first success- 
ful navigation (1823) of the waters of the Upper Mississippi, as far as 
Fort Snelling. A Frontier College of the Middle West: Hamline Uni- 
versity, 1854-1869, is a paper read by H. D. Asher at Winona in 1825. 
In the section entitled Minnesota as Seen by Travellers is a second letter 
of George T. Borrett (see the January Review, p. 444), descriptive of St. 
Paul. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa has acquired a letter-book 
(1859-1861) of William Penn Clarke (1817-1903), active participant in 
affairs in the Civil War period (see this journal, vol. XXXII, p. 711). 
The letters, many of which are to statesmen of the period, including 
Lincoln, are of value for their glimpses of Iowa politics. The society, 
in cooperation with the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, has desig- 
nated the third week in April as “ Iowa History Week”, this being the 
fourth year of such an observance. 


In the January number of the Jowa Journal of History and Politics 
J. M. Pfiffner brings to a conclusion his studies of the City Manager 
Plan in Iowa. Such a careful study of the plan as carried out in various 
forms and degrees, though confined to the single state of Iowa, is an ex- 
ceedingly useful text for the study of municipal problems elsewhere. In 
the same number of the Journal is the first instalment of a study by 
Dorothy Schaffter of the Bicameral System in Practice. 

The January number of the Annals of Jowa contains a group of docu- 
ments pertaining to the Survey of the lowa-Minnesota Boundary Line 
(1852), together with an account of the survey written in 1927 by David 


B  oears who asa boy accompanied the surveving partv: an 


Dr. Charles Keyes on the Scientific Achie Springer 
(1848-1927) ; and an historical account by C. Stile the yt 
the State of lowa. 

The December number of the Palimpsest has a sketch ¢ n of 
Lowell, by O. A. Garretson, and an article Lite Place Names 
by A. W. Read. In the January number is an illustrate 
Fashions in the Fifties, by Ramona Evans, while the February i 


occupied with accounts, by B. E. Mahan and Pauline Grahan f Play 


Party Games, School-Day Games, etc 


‘wedish-American Histori dletin 


The February number of the Sz 
nt relatin to Pete 


is wholly occupied with Documents t ( 


I 


Settlement at New Sweden, lIa., translated and edited, 1c 
tion, by Protessor George M otephenson of the ( niversity f Minne 


The colony of New Sweden, founded by a 


permanent Swedish settlement, and other settlements fo ly or 
indirectly, through Cassel’s influence. The do S (re 
are given in the original as well as in translati re (t e t 
lish titles): Extract from a Letter from a Traveler (1845), A Descrij 
ion of the United States of North America (1846). and a Le 
America (by Peter Cassel), 1848 

Che Missouri Historical Society reports as among ert acces 
sions: the William Greenleaf Eliot Collection (1849-188 efly per 


taining to the period of the Civil War and including a group of papers 


of the Sanitary Commission and letter 


Schofield, Sherman, Hancock, and others: the Martha Jones Colle n 
(1800-1815), chiefly pertaining to the lead mines at St. Genevieve; the 
George G. Pride Collection ( ISss 1902), much of it relating to the Civil 
War, with letters from Charles A. Dana, George B. Boome Generals 
Grant, McPherson, Rawlins, and others; General Daniel Bissell paper 


(1802-1821), being photostatic copies of correspondence between the Wat 
hotostatic copies of Lincoln manu 


Department and General Bissell ; and ph 


scripts in the possession of Mr. W. K. Bix! 
In the February number of Collections ©. C, Taylor of Washingtor 


University discusses Mark Twain's Place in American Liter e, Stell 
M. Drumm writes concerning the work of Robert E. Lee as a young engi 


neer in the improvement of the Mississippi River at St. Louis, quoting ex 


tensively from Lee’s reports, and F, A. McNeil gives a history of For 
the American Revolution. A 


Missouri is contributed 


Jefferson: the Extreme Western Post of 
list of soldiers of the War of 1812 buried in 
Iona B. Wilson. 

The Missouri Historical Review has in the January nu 
part of an article by W. G. Bek on George Engelmann, } 


by B. M. Little on the National Old Trails Road at 


one 
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by W. E. Smith on the Blairs and Fremont; one by R. V. Magers on an 
Early Missouri Political Feud; and one by P. S. Rader on the Great Seal 


of State of Missouri. George Engelmann (1809-1884) was born in 


Frankfurt-am-Main, came to America in 1832, and became a distinguished 
botanist. Mr. Little’s article is chiefly concerned with early Lexington 
and the monuments and markers of the National Old Trails Road. Mr. 
Smith's paper is part of a two-volume work, shortly to appear, dealing 
with the Francis Preston Blair Family in Politics. The political feud 
concerning which Mr. Magers writes is that between Thomas H. Benton 
and David Barton. Mr. Rader’s history and description of the great seal 
of Missouri leaves little to be desired; nevertheless it is permissible to 
point out one incidental error. Referring to the motto “ United we stand, 
divided we fall”’ (adopted by both Kentucky and Missouri) as having 
been taken from the poem of George P. Morris, “ The Flag of our 
Union”, but as having had an earlier form, * By uniting we stand, by 
dividing we fall”, in a poem of John Dickinson, published July 4, 1776, 
Mr. Rader remarks: “So that phrase was really born on the day the 
Declaration of Independence was signed.” As a matter of fact the 
Declaration of Independence was not signed by members of Congress 
until Aug. 2, 1776, a fact pointed out by Thomas McKean, one of the 
signers, as long ago as 1796, and otherwise established by abundant evi- 


dence. 


The St. Louis Catholic Historical Society has brought out a History 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis from 1673 to 1928, by the Rev. J. E. 


Rothensteiner. 


The October number of the North Dakota Historical Quarterly con- 
tains an article on Robert Dickson, British Fur Trader on the Upper 
Mississippi, by L. A. Tohill, one on Magical and Sleight of Hand Per- 
formances by the Arikara, by G. F. Will, and some letters from two 
brothers, Henry and Heman Kellogg, members of the tos5th Illinois 
Volunteers, written from Gallatin, Tenn., in February and March, 1863. 
J. D. Squires furnishes a brief biographical sketch of the Kelloggs. The 
January number contains, besides a continuation of Mr. Tohill’s article, 
a group of Civil War letters written by Ira Butterfield, a corporal in a 


Wisconsin regiment. 


In the January number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
David Donoghue discusses the Route of the Coronado Expedition in 


Texas. The author declares himself “ convinced by their own statements 
that the explorers never left the flat Llano Estacado, that they never 
traversed the rolling plains of Oklahoma, Kansas, or Nebraska”, and sets 
himself the task of correlating the various accounts of this eastern por- 
tion of Coronado’s journey and of showing “ that the routes proposed by 
previous historians are clearly impossible”. Harriet Smither offers a 
study of English Abolitionism and the Annexation of Texas, using mainly 


the correspondence of Ashbel Smith, Texan chargé to England and 
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David Donoghue’s article on the Route of the Coronado Expedition in 
Texas 

The January number of the [Washington Historical Quarterly in- 
cludes a paper by J. N. Cobb on the History of Fisheries in the State of 
Washington; one by H. H. Gowen eatitled an American Pioneer in 
Japan (Edward M. Sheldon); an account, by A. P. Taylor, of How 
Hawaii Honored Captain Cook, R. N., in 1928; some remarks of T. C. 
Elliott on Sir George Simpson's Place in the History of the “ Old 
Oregon ” Country; extracts, contributed by J. N. Barry, from Dr. Charles 
Pickering’s Races of Mankind and their Geographical Distribution, giv- 
ing an account of his journey to Fort Colville in 1841; and the concluding 
instalment of J. W. Watt’s Experiences of a Packer in Washington Ter- 


ritory Mining Camps during the Sixties 


The December number of the Oregon Historical Quarterly contains 
an article on Superstitions and Ceremonies of Indians of Old Oregon, by 
John Gill; some autobiographical sketches of William Henry Rector. 


+ 


pioneer and influential in the establishment of the wooilen industry in 
Oregon, with an introduction by Fred Lockley; the Journal of Captain 
Charles Bishop of the Ruby in 1795, with introduction and notes by T. C. 
Elliott; the third instalment of the Log of the Lausanne; and an article 


by F. G. Young in behalf of an Oregon Pioneers Centennial Memorial, 


“A Project of Surveying and Planning”, reprinted from the Common- 
wealth Review 

The History of the Pioneer Sheep Husbandry in Oregon, by A. L. 
Lomax, professor of business administration in the University of Oregon, 
has been reprinted from the Oregon Historical Quarterly, vol. XXIX., no 
2. The author's aim in this pamphlet is to present authoritatively the 
historical and economic data of sheep husbandry in Oregon in the period 
prior to the beginning of statehood. While sheep were not taken along 
with the first wagon trains, they presently became a regular accompani- 
ment of the immigrant, expeditions, partly for the establishment of flocks 
in the new country, partly for food on the journey in the event of emer- 
gency. The Hudson's Bay Company had a notable part in the establish- 
ment of the industry in western Oregon, as did also the settlers them- 
selves in the Willamette Valley, and in 1848 a flock was driven from 
Missouri to Oregon by Joseph Watt. Within a few years sheep raising 
became firmly established in the Willamette Valley. 

In the California History Nugget of October is an account of the 
voyage in 1542, under the command of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, of the 
San Salvador and La Victoria, Pioneers in the North Pacific. 

he Annual of the Historical Society of Southern California for 1926 
(vol. XIIL., pt. 3) is devoted to Jedediah Strong Smith. There is a 
brief sketch of his life by J. C. Parish, a remarkable bibliography, and 
two letters written by Smith. In the Annual for 1927 (vol. XIIL., pt. 4), 
is a brief but interesting diary (1852-1856), of Marcellus Bixby who 
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went from Maine around the Horn to California in 1852, edited by W 
Westergaard. There are also entertaining ramblin 
Major Burnham, a scout famous both in our West 


as other articles of local interest. 


The Report of the Historical Commission of the Territory of Hawaii 
1927-1928, contains two letters from William Miller, British consul 
general for the Sandwich Islands, to the Foreign Office, dated Feb. 27 and 


bed i alid 


May 20, 1844, giving his view of conditions in Hawai nd a series « 


despatches, eighteen in number, from January, 1873, to April, 1874, from 
Henry A. Pierce, minister resident of the United States in H ili, t 
the Secretary of State. hese despatches, it Is explained ipplemel 
those of Pierce printed in Forcign Relations, 1873, and 52 Cong., 2 sess 
Sen. Ea. Doc., no. 77. The commission has in preparat gene 


history of Hawaii 


Professor G. M. Wrong’s work, The Rise and Fall of New Fra 
two volumes, has come from the press (Macmillan) and will be reviewed 


in an early number of this journal 


Interest in Canadian history is steadily increasing in this e 
as yet it does not receive the attention which it deserves nor does it. re 
ceive as much attention as the Canadian scholars evince in the history of 
this country It will be of interest to many to read the article in Oucen's 


VYuarterly, vol. XXXVI, no. 1 (January), by Professor R. G. Trotter 


on Canadian Interest in the History of the United States 


AMERICA SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Hispantc American Historical Review for February contains the 
following articles: Antecedents of the Spanish Monopolistic Overse 


Prading Companies, 1624-1728, by R. D. Hussey; the South American 
Commission, 1817-1818, by W. Stewart; the French Revolution and 
Mexico by J. Rydjord. In the “ Notes and Comment” Carlos Conc! 

gives an account of the oldest university in South America, Lima 


founded in 1551. 


Jamaica in 1928: a Handbook of Information, by Frank Cundall 
F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., secretary and librarian of the Institute of Jamaica 
(published for the Institute by the West India Committee, London ; tent 
year of issue, pp. 224), being designed for the information of visitors 
and intending residents, is largely devoted to expositions of the arts and 
crafts, sports and pastimes, professional and social life, education, manu 
factures, trade, and commerce, agriculture, natural history, etc., of the 
island, but there are also chapters of an historical character, namely, 
colonization of the Caribbean, Jamaica as a Spanish Colony, Jamaica as a 
British Colony, “A People in the Making”, being an account of the 
various races in the West Indies, with characterizations of the people of 
Jamaica in particular. 
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Naboth’s Vineyard, by Sumner Welles, is a history of the Dominican 
Republic, 1844-1924 (New York, Payson and Clarke). 

The Academia de la Historia de Cuba has published (Havana, 1928) 
Pi y Margall y la Revolucién Cubana, by Juan M. Dihigo y Mestre. 


Professor W. S. Robertson of the University of Illinois, who is pre- 
paring a life of Miranda, would be grateful to anyone who would inform 
him of the location of Richard Rush’s manuscript entitled “ Notes of a 
Conversation with General Miranda”. 


The Venezuelan government has decided to publish a complete edition 
of the letters of Simon Bolivar. By executive decree Dr. Vicente 
Lecuna, of Caracas, has been entrusted with the task of editing the col- 
lection. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Franz Boas, Migrations of Asiatic 
Races and Cultures to North America (Scientific Monthly, February) ; W. 
C. Macleod, Origin of Servile Labor Groups [Northwest Coast] (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, January) ; F. W. Blackmar, The Socialization of the 
American Indian (American Journal of Sociology, January) ; Lieut. H. E. 
Dow, U. S. N., Retired, The United States and Seapower (United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings, February) ; Barbé-Marbois, Chez les Peaux- 
Rouges Onéidas, I1.-concl. (Nouvelle Revue, November 15-December 
15); J. M. Lenhart, dn Important Chapter in American Church History, 
1625-1660 (Catholic Historical Review, January); R. S. Rait, Nursing- 
Fathers of the United States [James I., Charles II., and George III.} 
(University of California Chronicle, October); A. D. Belden, George 
Whitefield: his Influence on his Times (Biblical Review, January) ; Her- 
bert Thoms, M. D., Albigence Waldo, Surgeon: his Diary Written at Val- 
ley Forge (Annals of Medical History, December) ; Rear-Admiral Joseph 
Foster, The Continental Frigate Raleigh (Granite Monthly, November) ; 
E. S. Corwin, The “ Higher Law” Background of American Constitu- 
tional Law (Harvard Law Review, December, January); R. P. Taylor, 
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